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THE MOUNTAIN SYSTEM OF THE PURANAS 
BY 
HEMCHANDRA Ray CHaupHuurRI, M.A., PH.D. 


The entire mountain system of the world, as conceived 
by Puranic writers, centres round Meru which is supposed to 
stand inthe middle of Ilavrita, the most centrally situated 
and highly elevated subcontinental region (varsha) of Jambi- 
dvipa, the innermost of the great island continents of the 
world, which is said to be surrounded on all sides by the 
sea of salt.. The terraqueous globe, as is well known, 
is described by ancient Hindu cosmographers as comprising 
seven concentric islands (Saptadvipa Vasundharéa) * separated 
by encircling seas which are likewise seven in number. The 
innermost of these dvipas is Jambidvipa. It is described as 
low on the south and north, and highly elevated in the middle.® 
On the southern half of the elevated ground are three sub- 
continents (varsha), viz., Bharata, Kimpurusha and Harivarsha. 
On the north, too, are three, viz., Ramyaka, Hiranmaya 
and Uttara Kuru. Ilavrita is situated between those halves, 
and is said to be shaped like the half moon. East of it is 
Bhadrasva and west is Ketum§la. Meru, “the mountain of 
gold,” stands in the middle of Ilavrita. 

Below the central mountain are, we are told, the four 
Vishkambha Parvatas (subjacent hills ”) :—Mandara on the 
east, Gandhamadana on the south, Vipula on the west and 
Sup&rSva on the north. : 

Each of the northern and southern varshas has its 
own subcontinental range (varsha-parvata). Three of the 

1 Agni Purana, Che. 107-108; Markandeya Purana, Ch. 54, Pargiter’s trans., p. 275f. 


¢ | * Saptadvips Vasumatt (Patafijali’s Mah&bhdshya, Kielhorn’s edition, I. 9). 7 
® Dakshipottarato nimn& madhye tuig&yaté kshitih (Mark. P, 54, 12), ’ 
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varsha-parvatas, viz., Nila, the parvata of Ramyaka; Sveta 
(or Sukla), the parvata of Hiranmaya or Svetavarsha,'’ and 
Sringt (Sringavat or Tri sringa),? the parvata of Uttara Kuru," 
lie to the north of Meru. Three others, riz., Nishadha, the 
parvata of Harivarsha, Hemakiita, the parvata of Kim purusha- 
varsha and Himavat, the parvata of Bharata, Himahvaya or 
IIaimavata varsha‘ lie to its south. These Varsha-parvatas 
seem to be conceived as parallel ranges stretching east and 
west and extending into the ocean.® Their number is stated to 
be six. But the inclusion of Meru, the mountain of the central 
Varsha, raises the total number to seven.‘ 

In addition to the Varsha-parvatas which mark off the 
northern, central and southern varshas from each other and, 
in some cases, actually give the subcontinents the'r distinctive 
names,® every varsha has seven principal ranges styled Kula 
parvata® (group-mountain or clan-mountain), besides a 
number of smaller hills (kshudra parvatah)” which are situated 


é 

1 Agni P. 107. 7, Sveta Varsha is apparently the Sveta Dvtpa of the Narayantya 
story, Mbh. VI. § associates Sveta with ‘ Ramanaka’ and Nila with Hiranmaya. (f. alro 
Seal, Vaishnavism, p. 47f. 

* Mark, P. 54.9; Mbh, VI. 6.4 ff. ; Agni 108.26. 

S Airfivata varsha according to the Mbh. VI. 6. 37;'8. 11. The Mahabharata places 
Uttarakurn to the south of Nila and on the border of Meru (Mbh, VI. 7.2), Referring to the 
northernmost region the Great Epic says, “ na tatra Siryastapati,” The Ramayana also 
tells us (1V, 43.55) “Sa tu dogo visiryopi tasya bhiis& prakisate.” N, Das and Seal find here 
a reference to the Aurora Borealis. 

* Agni P. 107.5; Brahmanda,'35.30. In Mbh, VI. 6.7 the nane Haimavata is given to 
the Kimpurushavarsha—the Kinnarakhanda of Abul Fal, Ain-i-Akbari, Trans. LIL, 30-31. 

5 Agni P. 107, 5-7; 10.8°5, 

®° Samudrintah pravishtaécha sadasmin Varshaparvatah (Mark, P. 54,12). 

Pragiyat& suparvinah sadime Varshaparvatah. 

avagadhah ubhayatah samudrau pir vapaéchimau,-—Brahmanda, 35,13; Padma, Svarga, 
2,22; Mbh, VI, 6.3. 

? Tlimavin Hemakutaécha Rishabho (variant Nishadho) Merureva cha. 

Nilah Svetas tatha Sriigi saptismin Varshaparvatéh (Mark. P. 54.9). 

* Of. the names Meruvarsba (Mark, 59), Svetavarsha (Agni, 107), and Haimavata- 
varsha (Brahminda, 35). 

* Sarveshveteshu Varsheshu sapta sapta Kulachalib, Agni, 108.32, According to 
the Mark, P. Bhadrisva has five Kuldchalas ; bat Kotumala, like Bharata, has seven (Cb, 
59), eee 

10° Mark, 59.5, 
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near these (bhadharah ye samipagah). ‘The names of the 
Kulaparvatas of Bharata-varsha are thus given in the Great 
Epic and the Puranas :— 


Mahendro Malayah Sahyah Suktiman Riksha parvatah 
Vindhyascha Paripaitrascha saptaivatra Kulachalah.' 


The four outlying subcontinents, viz., Bhadraisva, Ketu- 
mala, Bhirata and Uttara Kuru are marked off from [lavrita 
and other inner varshas by a group of ranges styled Jlaryada 
parvalas (boundary mountains). These are eight in number, 
viz., Jathara and Devakita on the east side of Meru, separa- 
ting the central varsha (Llaviita) from Bhadrasva;* Nishadha 
(No. 2) and Paripatra (No. 2) on the west, separating Ilavtita 
from Ketumala ; KailAsa and Himavat on the south mark- 
ing off Bharata from the central Varshas; Sringavat and 
Jarudhi (or Rudhira)' on the north cutting off Uttara Kuru 
from the rest of Jambidvipa. 

The distinction between the Maryada parvatas and the 
Varsha parvatas is not easily understood, and some of the 
former, notably Himavat and Sringavat (=Sringi) actually 
figure as Varsha parvatas. It is, however, to be noted that the 
name Maryada parvata is given to mountains on all sides of 
Meru which separate the central varsha or varshas from the 
four outermost subcontinents. Varsha-parvatas, on the other 
hand, include Meru itself and the ranges separating the 
northern and southern (but not the eastern and western) 5 
varshas from one another. All of them, with the exception of 


1 = =Mbh. VI. 9.11, Mark. 57.10. 

2 Bh@ratah Kotum@laécha Bhadrasvih Kuravastathé patrani lokapadmasya Maryada 
Saila bahyatah.— Agni, 108. 22-23. 

3 Mark, 54, 22-26 ; 59. 3-4. 

4 Agni, 108.26. 

* The number of Varshas seems to have been originally seven (sapta Varshani, 
Mbh, VI. 6.53). The inclusion of BhadraSva and Ketumala afterwards raised the number to 
nine, Cf. Nilakantha ‘‘atraiva kechid Bhadraéva Ketumalayor varshgntaratvam prakalpya 
“ Navavarshéu-ityachakshate,” . 
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Meru, are represented as running from east to west and 
extending to the sea. That there is overlapping in regard 
to the northernmost and southernmost ranges is what may 
naturally be expected. The innermost Varsha-parvatas, 012z., 
Nila and Nishadha, lying immediately to the north and south 
of Meru, join two other ranges, viz., tbe Malyavat and 
Gandhamadana (No. 2) which are associated with the eastern 
and western Maryada parvatas respectively, and completely 
shut off [lavrita from the rest of the world. They are the 
Quadrangular mountains referred to by Alberuni.” 

There is much that is fabulous in the Puranic account 
summarised above. The division of the globe into seven 
concentric islands is, of course, entirely imaginary, though 
some of these dvipas refer to real countries inhabited by 
historic peoples.’ The description of the earth as low on 
the south and north, and highly elevated in the middle, and 
the account of the Varsha parvatas and the Maryada parvatas 
given above, may, on the other hand, have been based upon 
stories recounted by travellers and traders, pilgrims and 
explorers, about the orographical features of Middle Asia —the 
great plateau in its centre, and the hills and mountains which 
intersect it, marking off the tablelands from one another 
and from the level plains watered by the Ganges, the Oxus 
(Vamkshu)* and other streams. But the details, as given 
in the Puranas, are too fantastic and conventional to 
accord with reality ; and there is reason to believe that some 
of the so-called Varsha parvatas were in fact parts of the 


1 Ain-i-Akbari, III, pp. 30-81. Cf. Mark. 54. 22-23, 

2 “In the east the Malyavant (parallel to Jathara and Devakiita P), in the north Antla 
(sic), in the west the Gandhamaédana (parailel to Nishadha No. 2, and Parip&tra ?), and in 
the south the Nishadha (No. 1).—Alberuni, I. 248, Cf. Mbh. VI. 6.9. Brahmanda Purana, 
Ch. 45. 

* Sikadvipa, for example, undoubtedly refers to a part of Iran (Seistan?). The Brahma 
Purana (Ch. 20, 71 f.) and the Agni Pur&na (119. Ch. 21) refer to the Maga Brahmanas who 
inhabit the Dvipa and worship Suryartpadharo Harih. Kuéadvipa muy refer to the country 
of the Kushanas. : 

* Ketumflamato Varsharh nibodha mama paéchimanh............ye pivanti mahanadyo 
Ranhkshum (Vamkshuth) Syamim Sakambalam. (Mark, 59, 12-15.) 
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Himalayan chain which poetic fancy transformed into mounts 
of gold and classed as independent and parallel ranges haunted 
by supernatural beings who enjoyed eternal felicity. 
Alberuni, for example, tells us that Meru is in Himavat 
and cites the authority of Aryabhata in support of this view.? 
He further informs us that Mount Nishadha is close to the 
pond Vishnupada whence comes the river Sarasvatt.2 The 
contiguity of Nishadha to the source of the Sarasvati leaves 
no room for doubt that it, too, must have really been connect- 
ed with the Himalayan chain. According to Pargiter, Hemakita 
was ‘a mountain or group of mountains in the Himalayas in the 
western part of Nepal.” * Thus many of the so-called Varsha 
parvatas merge in the Himavat range which is the one great 
mountain chain connected with the plateau of Central Asia 
about which we have some authentic detailsin our ancient 
literature. 

The oldest designation of the range is Himavat—the 
Imaoseof classical writers. The current name Himalaya is 
first met with in the Bhagavad Gita and the works of Kali- 
dasa, though some scholars equate it with ‘Simalia,’ queen 
of snow mountains, known to the ancient Babylonians.° 

The Himavat had a wider denotation in ancient times. 
This is made clear by all our ancient authorities, Indian as 
well as Greek. A passage of the Markandeya Purana says— 
“such is this country Bharata, constituted with a fourfold 
conformation. On its south and west and east is the great 
ocean, the Himavat range stretches along on its north, like 


: Cf, Ilavritasya madhye ta Meruh Kannakaparvatah.—Mark. 54. 14; Branm&npda, 
85, 15f, ; 44.2f.; Agni, 107.9 f.; Alberuni, I. 147 ; Mbh. VI. 6.10f. The association of 
Meru with the “ Balukarnava ” to the north of the Himavat (Mbh, XV@I, 1-2) suggests 
that the Pur&nic writers understood by Ilavrita a region not far from the desert of 
Gobi. Cf. also ‘ Poh-lu-ka” of Yuan Chwang (1, p. 64 f.). 

* Alberuni, 1. 246. 

3 Alberuni, IT. 142. 
» * Mark. P., p. 360. Kailaisa, too, stands Himavatah prishthe (Matsya, 121, 2), 

*" s Yambridge History of India, Vol. I, p. 76. : 
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the string of a bow.” ' Referring to this passage Pargiter ob- 
serves, ‘this implies that the Himavat range included also the 
Sulaiman Mountains along the west of the Pafijab. The simile 
must refer toa drawn bow, with the string angular in the 
middle.” That the Himavat included the Sulaiman range 
is also proved by those passages which say that it stretched 
from the eastern to the western ocean, and that the city of 
Pushkaraivati (in the Peshiwar District) adorned it like a 
garland.? The classical writers, too, describe the Imaos as the 
source not only of the Indus and the Ganges, but also of the 
Koa (Kabul river) and the Souastos (Swat).” This leaves no 
room for doubt that the western part of the range embraced 
the contiguous hills of KAbulistan. 

The intimate acquaintance of the ancient Hindu writers 
with the Himavat is proved by frequent references to peaks 
like the Mijjavat or Muiijavat,* Trikakud (or Tri-kakubh) °® 
and Saurya,® From Mijavat came the famous plant, Soma, 
and from ‘lri-kakud came the salve Afijana. Parts of the 

' etattu Bhaératuza Varsharh chatuh samsthana samsthitam., 
dakshinaparato hyasya puarvena cha mahodadhih, 

Hlimavanuttarevasya karmukasyu yatha gunab. 


(Mark, 57-59.) 
Avagadha hyubbayatah Samudrau pirvapaschimau (Mbh. VI. 6. 3). 


Kuilaso Himavarschsiva dakshinena mahaibalau 
purva paschayataé veta varDavantar vyavasthitau, 

(Mark. P, 54. 24.) 
ustyuttara-yarh disi devatétma THimalayo nama nagédhirajah 
pirvaparau toyanidh? vagahya sthitah prithivya iva mauadandab. 

(Kumiérasambhava, I. 1,) 
Maulimalam Himagirer nagartin Pushkardévattm. 
(Kathasaritsagara, 37-82.) 
asti Praleya éailégre nagar! Pushkaravati. (Lbid, 37.22.) 


nisithe cha Himadrau témanuragupara pituh 
purith Vidyadharapateh praptavan Pushkaravathm, 
(Ibid, 37-180.) 
* Ptolemy, VII. 1. 26 (Majumdar’s ed., p. 81). 
* See Vedic Index and Mbh. XIV, 8. 1. 
§ Vedic Index, Mataya, 121. 15. 
,° Patafjali’s Mah&bhashya, Kielhorn’s ed., 1, p. 150: ‘Saurye nama Himavata + 


érifge.’ ‘: 
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great chain remained, however, unexplored, and the defici- 
ency of knowledge was made up by legends about Maha Meru, 
Mainiga, Krauiicha and Manoravasarpana which we come 
across already in the later Vedic period.’ 

As already stated, Bharata, like other Varshas, is described 
in the Puranas as being adorned by a number of comparatively 
small ranges, hesides the mighty Varshaparvata on its north, 
These are styled Kulachalas or Kulaparvatas. In the 
account of these mountains we reach the terra firma of solid 
facts. The Kulaparvatas are seven in number, riz., Mahendra, 
Malaya, Sahya, Suktiman, Riksha Vindhya and _ Paripaitra 
or Pariyatra. They are placed hy Rajasekhara in that part 
of Bhairata-varsha which was known as Kumari Dvipa.’ 

The meaning of the word ‘ Kula-parvata’ or ‘ Kulichala’ 
is not. explained in the Bhuvana-kosha or geographical section 
of the Purinas. Some such group of mountains must have 
been known to Ptolemy who speaks of the Apokopa, Sardo- 
nyx, Vuindion, Bettigo, Adcisathron, Ouxenton, Oroudian, 
Bepyrrhos, Maiandros, Damassa and Semanthinos ranges.° 
Ouindion, Adeisathron, Ouxenton and Maiandros clearly sound 
like Vindhya, Sahyadri, Rikshavat and Mahendra respectively, 
though by strange errors of information the Western 
geographer was made to misplace most of them, notably the 
Mahendra range, which, along with Tosali and ‘Trilinga, 

1 The first three are mentioned inthe Taittirlya Aranyaka and the last one in the 
Satapatha Bréhmana. See the Vedie Index. (f Brahmanda Purana, 43.27 f. 


2 Kavya Mimamsa, DeSavibhiga: ‘* Tatredam Bhiratam Varsham, Asyu cha nava- 
bhedab......Kumart Dvipagchiyarm navamah .....Atra cha Numaridvipe 


Vindhvagcha Paripatrafcha Suktiman Rikshaparvatah 
Mahendra Sahya Malayah saptaite Kulaparvatah (p, 92). 

3 Ptolemy, VII. i, 19-25; ii, 8. Apokopa has been identified{by scholars with the 
Aravalli mountains, Sardonys with Satpura, Ouindion with Vindhya, Bettizo with Malaya 
(Tamil Podigai), Adeisathron with the Western Ghats in which the Kaveri rises, Ouxenton 
with the Riksha, Oroudian with the Vaidiirya (northern section of the Western Ghats), 
Bepyrrhos (Vipula ?) and Damassa with the Hastern [Mim@layas, Maiandros with the Yama 
chain of Arakan, and Semanthinos with the ‘‘extreme limit of the world” (S.,N, 
Majumdar’s Ptolemy, pp. 76-81, 204-207), , 
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is located in India extra Gangem. Bettigo is, as we shall see 
later on, the Greek equivalent of Podigai, the Tamil name of 
the Malaya. It is thus clear that Ptolemy knew most, if not 
all, of the Kulaparvatas. But the distinctive nomenclature 
of the group is not found in his work. It is, however, 
constantly met with in the epic and the post-epical literature 
of the Hindus, and is apparently hinted at by that acute 
foreign observer, Alberuni, who speaks of the “‘ great knots ” 
of Mount Meru, viz., Mahendra, Malaya, etc.’ 

The word Kula, has the meaning of race, country or 
tribe.2 And it is significant that each Kulaparvata is parti- 
cularly associated with a distinct country or tribe. Thus 
Mahendra is the mountain par excellence of the Kalingas,*® 
Malaya of the Pandyas,* Sahya of the Apardantas,® Sukti- 
mat of the people of Bhallata,® Riksha of the people of 
Mahishmati,’ Vindhya of the Atavyas and other forest folk of 
central India,*® and Paripatra or Pariyadtra of the Nishadas.° 

Mahendra is frequently metioned in literature and 
inscriptions. On it stood the hermitage of Rama (Jama- 
dagnya).” Itis said to have been conquered by epic heroes 
like Raghu” and also historical kings like Gautamiputra ” 

3 Alberuni, Ch. 23 (p. 247); Ch. 25 (p. 257). 
9 See Apte’s Dictionary. 
> Cf. Raghuvaméa, V1. 53-54 whore the king of Kalifga is called “‘ Asau Mahendra- 
drisamanasirah patir Mahendrasya mahodadhedécha,” cf, also the Chicacole grants of 
Indravarman (Ind. Ant. XITT, 120-128), 
‘ Cf. the epithets ‘ Malayadhvaja’ and ‘ Podiya-verpan’ given to the Pandya king 
in the Mahabharata (VIIT. 20. 20, 21) and Tamil literature (Hultzsch in Ind. Ant., 1889, 
204 f.) respectively. 
5 Cf. Raghuvarhéa, IV. 52-59. 
* Bhallitamabhito jigye Suktimantam cha parvatam (Mbh. IT. 80. 6 f.). 
7 Mahaémasahghatavat!t Rikshavantam upaérita 
Mahi&me:i nama pur! prakasamupayasyati (Harivarhéa, Vishnuparva, 38. 19). 
®* Atavyah Savarischaye 
Pulindé Vindhya Mauley& Vaidarbhé Dandakaihsaha 
Matsya, 114, 46-48, Vayu, 45.126; Mark. 57. 47, etc. 
®° Kayavyo nima Naishaédih......Pariyitracharah sadé (Mbh. X]I. 1865, 8-8). 
‘10 Mahendrédrau Ramaih drishtvibhivadyacha (Bhigavata, X. 79). 


11 §Sriyam Mahendranathasya jahéra natu medinim (Baghu, IV, 48). 
12 Bapson, Andhra Coins, p. xxxiv. 
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Sitakarni and Samudragupta.’ It is said to have formed the 
southern boundary of the empire which Yaéodharman claims 
to have subdued.? On its “ pure summit ”’ was established the 
holy Gokarnasvimi whose feet were worshipped by Indravar- 
man and other kings of Kalinga-nagara.* Pargiter identifies 
the Mahendra range with the portion of the Kastern Ghats 
between the Godavart and the Mahanadi rivers, part of which 
near Ganjam, as pointed out by Wilson, is still called 
Mahindra Malei. The restriction of the name Mahendra to 
the ghats on the north of the Godavari, seems to be supported 
by (a) the intimate association of the range with the Kalinga 
country, (b) the names of the rivers issuing from it—the 
Rishikuly& (which flows past Ganjam), the Vamsadhara (which 
has Kalingapatam on its banks) and the Langulini or 
Languliya (on which stands Chicacole),‘ and (c) the lines 
of the Bhagavata Parana which clearly place Mahendradri 
between ‘ Gangi-Sagara-sangama’ and ‘ Sapta-Godavari.’® 

But the restriction suggested by these lines is not always 
observed by our ancient writers as the following passages of 
the Ramayana would scem to indicate :— 


yuktath kapatam Pandyanarh gata drakshyatha vanarah 
tatah samudramasadya sampradharyartha-nischayam 
Agastyenintare tatra sigare vinivesitah 
chitrasinurnaga)h Ssrimin Mahendrah parvatottamah 


jataripamayah srimanavagaédho mahirnavam. 
Kishk., 41, 18-20. 


' Fleet, Corpus, ITI, p. 7. 
2 KUauhityoprkinthat tilavanugahanopatyakddd Mahendrat (sbid, 146). 
8 Ind. Ant., XIIT, 120 f. « 
¢ Mark, P., Ch. 57. 
‘ Gaya gatva pitrinishtvéa Gangésigarasahgame 
upasprigya Mahendradrau Raman drish(vabhivadya cha 


Sapta Godavartih Venvarh Pampa Bhimurathtih tatah 
Bhég. P., X. 79, 6 


2 
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tam Sahyam samatikramya Malayaicha mahiagirim 

Mahendramatha samprapya Ramo rajivalochanah 

druroha mahabahuh sikharara drumabhishitam 

tatah sikharamaruhya Ramo DaSsarathatmajah 

kiirma-mina-samakirnamapasyat salilasgayam 

isedurinupirvyena samudram bhimanihsvanam. 
Lanka, 4,, 92-94, 


In the Sundara Kanda ‘‘ Mount Mahendra is said to have 
the foam of the sea collected about it, though Velavana may 
have intervened between it and the sea.”) Pargiter regards 
the Mahendra of the Ramayana as altogether distinct from 
Mahendra of the Puranas, and identifies the former with the 
most southerly spur of the Travancore hills. There is actually 
in the Tinnevelly District a mountain called Mahendragiri’ 
which ends abruptly, and is the last of the Tinnevelly ghats. 
But though the name Mahendragiri is now applied to two 
distinct hills in Ganjam and Tinnevelly respectively, there is 
no reason to think that any such distinction was intended by 
the poet of the Ramfyana. On the contrary, the position of 
Mahendra in relation to Malaya and Sahya, as described in the 
passage quoted from the Lankakanda, leaves little room for 
doubt that ‘Mahendra’ of the Ramayana is the famous Kula- 
parvata of the same name mentioned in the Bhuvana-kosha in 
juxtaposition with Malaya and Sahya, and that it embraced 
the entire chain of hills extending from Ganjam to Tinnevelly. 

Malaya is, next to the Himavat, perhaps the most 
famous mountain in Sanskrit literature. It gives its name 
to the cooling breeze of the south which finds frequent 
mention in Indian poetry.* Sanskrit writers refer to it also 


1 Pargiter, the Geozraphy of Raim.'s exile, J. R. A. 8., 1894, pp. 261-262, 

# Gaz. of Tinnevelly Dist., Vol. I, by H. R. Pate, 1917, p. 4. 

* In Dhoyi’s Pavanadita,the breeze of Malaya carries a love message from a Gandhar. 
va maiden of the Far South to King Lakshmanasena of Bengal. ‘ Malayaja-Sitalé’ is au 
epithet which is gpplied to his motherland hy a great Bengali writer of recent times, 
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as Srikhandadri, Chandanadri or Chandaniachala.! The Tamil 
name is Podigei or Podigai, the original of the Bettigo of 
Ptolemy.’ 

Like Mahendra, Malaya figures also in inscriptions (e.9., 
the Nasik PraSasti of Gautamtputra Satakarni) though not 
so prominently as in literature. 

Malaya is the hill par excellence of the Pandyas,® as 
Mahendra is of the Kalingas, and Sabya that of the Aparantas. 
The name is connected with the Dravidian word ‘Mala’ 
meaning ‘hill.’‘ From it are derived the designations of the 
country of Mo-lo-kii-t‘a referred to by Hiuen Tsang, and the 
language called Malayalam spoken by the people of ‘ Mala- 
bar.’ The names of the rivers issuing from this Kulaparvata, 
viz., Kritamalaé or Vaigai (on which stands Madura or Dakshina 
Mathura *), and ‘Tamraparni (on which stood Korkai or Kolkoi, 
and Kayal, three miles lower down the river), enabled scholars 
to identify it with the portion of the Western Ghats (south of 
the Kaveri) from the Nilgiris to the neighbourhood of Cape 
Comorin, with the exception of the most southerly spur of the 


Malaya isthe mountain where, according to the Ramopaékhyana (Mbh. ILI, 281.44 f.) the 
monkey host, sent by Sugriva in quest of Sita, saw the vulture Sampati, and from it Hanu- 
mat made his famous descent on Lanka, It should, however, be noted that in the Ramae 
yana Vindhya is mentioned in connection with Sampati, and Mahendra in connection with 
the exploit of Hanumuat. 

According to the Bhagavata Purina (X.79) the hermitage of Agastya stood on the sum- 
mit of Malaya. 

1 See Dhoyi's Puvana dita. 

3 McCrindle, Ptolemy, 1927, 78. 

2 According to Dhoyi the Paindyadega lay at a distance vf only 4 miles from §rt- 
khandadri, i.e., the Malaya Hills, 

Srikhandadreh parisaram atikramya gavyiitimatram 
gantavyaste kimapi jagati mandanam Pépdyadeéah 

As already stated tho Pandya king had the epithet Malaya-dhvaja, 

* Hultzsch in Ind, Ant., 1889, 240 f. 

5 Dakshina Mathuraéaila Kamakoshthi haite 

tah& dekha haila eka Braihmana sahite 
sei vipra Mah&prabhur kaila nimantrana 
Ramabhakta sei vipra virakta mahajana 
Kritamélaya snéna kari ailé tafr ghare. 
Chaitanya Charitamritu, Madhyalila, Ch, ix, p. L41. (Cf. N. Qoy.) 
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Travancore Hills. The king of the Pindyas is referred to in 
literature as the lord of the Malaya (cf. Podiya-verpan of Tamil 
literature and Malaya-dhvaja of the Mahabharata') just as 
the king of Kalinga receives the epithet of Mahendranatha. 

Sahya, like Mahendra and Malaya, finds mention in the 
Nasik Prasasti of Gautamiputra Satakaroi. In the Alina 
copperplate inscription of SilAditya VIL of Valabhi, it is pro- 
bably associated with the Vindhya, the two being mentioned 
as the breasts of the ecarth.? Kalidasa describes it as ‘ nitamba- 
miva medinyah” (Raghu., IV. 52), and connects it with the 
Aparintas, 2.¢., the people of Western India, and particularly of 
the Konkan. The Puranas describe it as the source of the 
Godavari and its tributary, the VafijulA or Maiijira ; the 
Krishnaveni or Krishna and its tributaries the Bhimaratha or 
Bhima and the Tungabhadra ; and the Kaveri. It has, there- 
fore, been correctly identified with the northern portion of the 
Western Ghats from the Tapti down to the Nilgiris. Ptolemy 
apparently divides it into twoparts. ‘lo the northern part— 
the source of the river of Masulipatam (Maisolos), i.e., the 
Godavari or the Krishna,—he gives the name of the Oroudian 
mountains... The name is considered to be equivalent to 
‘Vaidirya’ of Sanskrit Jiterature, which the Mahabharata 
associates with the rivers Payoshni and Narmada.’ The 
southern part of the Sabya is known to Ptolemy as the 
Adeisathron range, and is described by him as_ the source 
of the Khaheros (Kaveri).® 


* Kilidaisa,too,testifies to the intimate connection between ‘Malayadri' and the Pandyas 
(cf, Raghu,, TV. 46-49), In Raghu., LV. 51, Malaya is associated with Dardura—stanaviva 
diga stasyah guilan Malaya-Darduran. 

* Fleet, Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, III, pp. 176, 184. 
> ‘Aparanta’ has a wider and a narrower denotation. In its wider sense it means all 
India lying west’vf the Madhyadefa; iu the narrower sense only the Koikan. 
* Ptolemy, VII, 1.37, Majumdar’s ed., pp. 81, 103. 
* Moh, ILI, 121. 36-19 : sa Payoshoyaém naraéreshthah snatva vai bhraitribhih saka 
Vaidirya-Parvataichaiva Narmadaicha mahénadim 


Vaidirya-Parvatam drishtva Narmadam avatirya cha 
' ® Ptolemy, VII, 1.36. * 
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The Suktimat is the least known among the mountain 
ranges of Ancient India.‘ According to the Markandeya 
Parana it is the source of the Rishikulyad, the Kumari, the 
Mandaga, the Mandavihini, the Kripa and the Palasini. 
Variant names of the rivers are given in some of the other 
Puranas including the Vayu copy consulted by Alberuni.’ 
The Vimana Purina omits these altogether, and mentions 
the Suni and the Sudama among rivers issuing from the 
Suktimat range. Further it confounds the rivers of Sukti 
with those rising in the Malaya.” Jn view of all this 
confusion it is difficult to say which rivers actually issue 
from the Suktimat. The uncertainty in regard to the names 
of most of the rivers renders their identification difficult, 
and makes the precise location of the parent range almost 
a hopeless task. Abulfazl seems to regard the Suktimat 
(as well as the other Kula-parvatas) as running from east 
to west, and makes it the dividing linc between Kaser and 
Tamravarna, two of the nine divisions of Bharata.‘ But his 
account of ihe position of the Nava-khanda and the seven 
inountains is, in the main, not borne out by any early Indian 
author, and is indeed in conflict with what is known about 
them from other sources. 

According to Cunningham’ Suktimat is the mountain 
range to the south of Sehoa and Kanker, which gives rise to 
the Mahanadi (=Suktimati according to him), the Pairi 
and the Seonath rivers, and forms the houndary between 
Chattisgarh and Bastar. Pargiter rejects this view as it 
confounds the Suktimat with the Mahendra range, But 
it is by no means clear that the Mahendra range extended 
as far as the source of the Pairi and the Mahanadi. The really 


1 It is the only Kula-parvata which is not referred to in the Nasik Pragasti of Gauta. 
miputra Sdtakarni. Kalidasa, too, ignores it in the account of Raghu’s conquests, 

* Karma, Pirvabbaga, 46, 38-49 ; Matsya, 114.32 ; Alberuni, 1, 257 (Ch, XXV), 

2 Vamana, XITI, 32-33. 

¢ Ain-i-Akbari, III, pp, 30-31. 
* © Pargiter, Mark, P., p. 286, z 
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weak point in Cunningham’s theory is the tacit assumption 
of a connection between Mount Suktimat and the river 
Suktimati, and the identification of the latter with the 
Mahanadi. As a matter of fact the Suktimati takes its rise 
not from the Suktimat but from the Vindhyan chain, 
using the word Vindhyan in its wider sense. Cunningham 
does not stand alone inhis view that the Sukti Mountain is the 
source of the Suktimati. Beglar, too, makes the same mis- 
take. Identifying the Suktimati with the Sakri, the Rishi- 
kulya with the Kiyul, and the Kumari with the Kaorhari, he 
places Mount Suktimat in the north of the Hazaribagh District. 
The identifications are rejected by Pargitcr' who points out 
that the Suktimati is not connected with Mt. Suktimat, that 
Sakri is not the equivalent of Suktimati, but of Sakuli, and 
that the Hazaribagh hills are not remarkable, being rather 
the termination of the Vindhya range than a separate system. 
The last objection is not quite valid because the Suktimat, 
too, is not a remarkable range and is rarely mentioned in 
literature. It is the only Kula-parvata which does not find 
mention in the Nasik Prasasti of Gautamiputra Satakarni. 
As to the objection that the Hazaribagh hills are nota 
separate system it may be pointed out that the Kulu-purvata 
Pariyatra, too, is not a separate system, but part of the 
Vindbyan chain. 

Pargiter was at first inclined to identify Suktimat with 
either the Aravalli Mt. or the southern part of the Eastern 
Ghats. But he finally preferred the Garo, Khasi and Tipperah 
hills in Eastern India,’ ‘‘for Bhima in his conquests in that 
quarter marched from Himavat towards Bhallita and con- 
quered the Suktimat Mountain,” and “the river Lohita and the 
country, Kimartpa, were known.” Pargiter ignores the fact 
that Bhima did not cross the Lohita or Lauhitya (Brahma- 
putra). ‘The identification of the rivers Kumart and Kripa 


} Mark, P. (trans.), 285. 
* bid, p. 306, 
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issuing from Suktimat (with Somesvart and Kapili) suggested 
hy him, is also hardly satisfactory. 

C. V. Vaidya identified the Suktimat with the Kathiawar 
range.’ The Junagadh inscription of Rudradaman no doubt 
mentions a Palasini as issuing from that range, and we know 
that Palisini is the name of one of the rivers rising in Sukti 
Mountain. But the other rivers springing from the Suktimat 
cannot be identified, and the evidence of the Mahabharata 
points to some range between Indraprastha (Delhi) and 
Lauhitya (Brahmaputra), as the real Suktimat.’ 

Dr. R. C. Majumdar? and Mr. Harit Krishna Dev‘ propose 
to identify the Suktimat with the Sulaiman range. We are 
told that the two names closely resemble each other, that 
Kapa, one of the streams issuing from the Suktimat, sounds 
very much like Kubha (the Kabul river), and that Kumari, 
Mandagaé, Mandavahini, Palisini, RishikulyA and Bhallata 
with which Sukti is associated, are equivalent to Kunar, Hel- 
mand,~Panjshir, Euaspla and Bhalanas respectively. It is 
further suggested that the epic list of places visited by Bhima 
and his brothers was not drawn up strictly according to geo- 
graphical position, and that, therefore, the evidence of the 
Mahabharata cannot be a valid objection against the identity 
of Sukti with Sulaiman which is the only extensive range, 
besides the Assam Hills, which has not beeu appropriated to 
the Kulaparvatas mentioned in the Bhuvana-kosha. 

But the philological equations proposed above are with 
one exception hardly tenable.’ As to the equation Kipa= 
Kubhi, it is to be remembered that the form Kipé occurring 
in the extant Vayu (and Brahmand.), is not met with in the 

1 Epic India, p, 276. n 
2 The mountain is mentioned in the account of the Digvijaya of Bhima who started 
from the P.indu cipital and marche eastwards as far a3 the Laahitya. 

evam bahuvidhin degin vijigye Bharatarshabha 

Bhallagumabhito jigye Suktimwntaficha parvatam.—Mbh, IT. 30. 5. 

e * Pro, Second Oriental Conference, 1923, p. 609 f. 


* Ibid, p.ci; ZDMG. Leipzig, 1922, p. 281 n, 
5 Jayaswal, Pro, Second Oriental Conference, 1923, p, xliii, 
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Vayu text consulted by Alberuni. That text and many extant 
Puranas have Kirp4,' Kripa? or Kshipra’ which obviously cannot 
be equated with Kubha. Moreover, we have actually a Xopa,' 
a Kumari’ and a Paras® (Palisini ?) in Kastern India. What- 
ever we may think of the evidence of the Mahabharata, the 
fact should not be ignored that Sulaiman, as pointed out by 
Pargiter and shown in the early part of this paper, was 
considered to be a portion of the Himavat, the Varsha-parvata. 
The Kula-parvatas are expressly stated by Rajasekhara to be 
in the Kumari Dvipa whose furthest limit according to the 
Skanda Purina was the Pariyatra.’ Further, if the Suktimat 
be really the mountain range which runs south from the 
Hindukush, is not the omission of the Suviastu, Gomati and 
Krumu from the list of its rivers rather inexplicable ? 

The really important clues in regard to the identity of 
the Suktimat are its association with Bhallita and with 
‘Sankha’ and “ Vaidiirya saila ” (Mark. 58.24). The Maha. 
bharata as wellas the Jétakas seems to connect Bhallata with 
Kasi.2 The Nalki Purana, while describing the march of a 
victorious army, mentions Bhallita-nagara just before Kaiichani 


* Alberuni, 1]. 257. 

2 Matsya, 114, 32. 

3 Kirma, Puirvabhaga, 46, 39, 

* Or Sal, a tributary of the Dvarka or Babla (O'Muley, Birbhum, 1910, p, 5). 

§ The Kasai receives the waters of thy Kumarf at Ambikanacar, 

(O’Malley’a Binkura, 1908, p.7, cf, Coupland’s Manbhum, 1911, p. 7.) 

* M.G Hallett, Ranchi, 1917, p. 6. Tt is a tributary of the ‘ Koel.” The name Koel, 
we are told, is a common designation for river in Chota Nagpur, It may refer to the 
Rishikulya which is also a common river name in the Puranas, being the designation of at 
least two streams—one rising in (ha Mahendra and the other in the Suktimat, It is 
interesting to note that the Koel unites with the Sankh to form the Bréhmanf. In the 
Puranas S§whkha and Sukti are associated together (Mark, 58,24—Sahkha-Suktyadi- 
Vaidirya-Sailapygnta charaschaye). 

7 Skanda Purtan, Kamirikakhanda, Ch, 39.113: “ Pariyatrasya chaivarvak khandam 
Kanmarikam smritam,” 

* Mbh. IT. 30, 5-7; Bhallitamabhito jigye Suktimantam cha parvatam 

Paindavah sumahaviryo balena balinam varah 
sa Kasiraéjam samare Subahum anivartinam 
; vase chakre mahabihur Bhtmo bhimapar&kramah. 
Jataka No,‘5Q4 montions a Bhallattya as king of Benares, 
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puri, the hill fortress of the Nagas, which is doubtless identical 
with ‘purim Kafchanikim’ governed by Pravira, the son of 
Vindyasakti, in the third century A.D.’ A tribe called 
Phyllitai is mentioned by Ptolemy as living in Central India.? 
These indications would point to the central, and not the 
easternmost or northwestern, part of India as the place 
where Bhallita, and consequently Suktimat, were situated. 
And this accords with the Puranic evidence about the connec- 
tion of Sukti with Sankha and Vaidtrya. The suggestion 
of N. Das that the name Suktimat is preserved in the Suktel 
river which joins the Mahanadi, near Sonpur, and also in 
the Sakti Hills in Raigarh, C.P., seems plausible.” ‘Sakti’ 
actually stands midway between ‘Sankh’ and Vaidirya which 
the Mahabharata places in the neighbourhood of the Payoshni 
and the Narmada. ‘The name Suktimat was probably applied 
to the chain of hills that extends from Sakti in Raigarh, C. P., 
to the Dalma Hills in Manbhum drained by the Kumari, and 
perhapseven to the hills in the Santhal Parganas washed by 
the affluents of the Babla. 

Riksha and Vindhya. 

The great chain of mountains along the Narmada which 
separates Northern India from the Deccan is probably 
mentioned in the Kaushitaki Upanishad under the 
name of Dakshina Parvata.! At the present day the whole 
range is known by the name of the Vindhyas. In the 
period of the epics and the Puranas, however, different 
parts of the range had distinctive names, and ranked as 
separate Kula-parvatas. ‘These names were Riksha, Vindhya 
(proper) and Pariyatra or Péripatra, all of which find 


1 Kalk? Purfga, III, 7.86; III. 14.38, 
Cf. Pargiter, Dynasties of the Kali Age, p. 50. 
* Ptolemy, VII. 1.66. ‘ Phyllitai’ sounds very much like Bhallata. 
2 A note on the Ancient Geography of Asia compiled from Valmiki's Ramayaya (1896), 
p. 5. Seealso Imp. Gaz., Atlas volume, plate 3¥. 
* Kaash. Up., IT. 8. 
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mention in the Nasik Prasasti of Gautamtputra Saitakarni.' 
The first two are referred to by Ptolemy as the Ouxenton 
(Rikshavant) and the Ouindion ranges. 


The Riksha is probably so called because it stood ina 
territory which abounded in hears (rikshas).2 There is a 
vood deal of confusion in the Bhuvana-kosha section of 
the Puranas between the two Kula-parvatas—Riksha and 
Vindhya. While the Vishnu, Brahma, and some other texts 
describe the former as the source of the Tapi, Pavoshni 
and Nirvindhya, and the latter as the source of the Narmada, 
Dasirnfi, ete., the Kirma, Matsva, Brahmanda, Vamana 
and Vayu texts, including that known to Alberuni, reverse 
the order, making the Riksha the source of the Narmada, 
Dasarna, etc., and the Vindhya the source of the Tapi group. 
The Bhuvana-kosha underwent such textual corruption even 
in the time of Alberuni that little reliance can be placed on 
it in determining the identity of the two Kula-parvatas, Riksha 
and Vindhya. 


No conclusion regarding the relative position of Riksha 
and Vindhya can also be drawn from the constant asso- 
ciation of the former with the Narmada" and that of the 


! Rapson, Andhra Coins, p. xxxiii, The Prakrita forms are Achavata, Vijha and 
Parivata. 
2 Rikshadvipa-samakuld, Revékhanda, VI. 36. 
Asti Pauravadayado Vidurathasutah Prabho 
Rikshaih sarnvarddhito vipra Rikshavatyatha parvate,—Mbh., XIT. 49. 76, 


* Rikshavantam girisreshthamadhyaste Narmadar pivan, 
Ram,, Lank., 27. 9, 
puraécha paschichcha yathé mahdnadi tam Rikshavantam girimetya Narmada. 
Mbh., XII. 52, 32, 
sa, Narma 1a4-rodhasi gikaradrair marudbhiranartita-naktamale 
niveSayéinés1 vilan zhitadhv?t kautaum rajo dhisaraketa sainyam 
athoparishtad bhramarair bhramadbhih préksichitaéntah-salila-pravesab 
nirdhanta-dainamalagandabhittirvanyah saritto gaja unmamajja 
nikgesha vikshalita.dhatunapi vaprakriyam Rikshavatastateshu 
nilorddhvarekh§-sabalena samsan dantadvayendéma vikunthitena. 
Raghu, Ch. 6. 42-4, 
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latter with the Reva,' for, though the Bhagavata’ and the 
Vamana Puranas® seem to distinguish between the two rivers, 
the Reva-khanda regards them as one and the same,’ a fact 
borne out also by incidental references in the Bhagavata 
itself.’ 


More fruitful results may be obtained by an examination 
of the evidence of Ptolemy and the inscriptions, and certain 
incidental references in the Mahabharata, the Puranas, the 
Harivamsa and the commentary of Nilakantha. It will be 
seen that the name Riksha is invariably applied to the central 
part of the chain lying north of the Narmada, while the 
eastern part together with the hills standing sonth of the 
Narmada and extending as far as the ocean bore the name of 
Vindhya. Ptolemy, for instance, describes the Ouxenton 
(Rikshavant) as the source of the Toundis, the Dosaron and 
the Allamas.° The identification of these rivers with the 
Brahimani, the Vaitarani and the Suvarnarekha, has little to 
suppogt it. Dosaron sounds very much like the Dasarna 
(modern Dhasan near Saugor in C. P.) which actually occurs in 
the list of rivers issuing from the Riksha as given in many 
Puran3s including the Vayu copy used by Alberuni. The 
position assigned to the mouth of the river by Ptolemy is no 


! Vindhyasyévandhyakarmina Sikhara-tufa-patat-pandu-Revambu-raser...... 


Fleet, C. T. 1, 154, 
Sriyatam dvija-sirdiléh karanam yena kandaram 


Vindhyasyehaigatu ramyum Revaévari-kanokshitam. 
Mark, P., IV. 22 
Revam drakshyasyupalavishame Vindhyapade visirnam. 
Meghadita, 19, 
2 Bhagavata, 5, 19, 17. 
* Vaimana, XIII, 25-30. 
+ kimartham Narmada prokta Reveti cha katham smrita, 
Reva-khanda, &, 7. Cf, Ind. Ant., 1887, 253, 
Narakéntakari Reva satirtha viévapavant . 
Narmada dharmada chastu Sarmada Partha te sada. 
Ibid, 229, 28. 
5 pravisya Revamagumad yatra Mahishmatipuri (Bhag., X. 79). In the Harivaméa 
(Vishnu Parva, 38, 14f.) Narmada is the name of the river which flows past monbmatt. 
® Ptolemy, VII. J, 39-41, 
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insuperable objection against the proposed identity, because 
the western geographer had a very wrong idea about the con- 
figuration of India ; and many of its mountains and rivers are 
‘hopelessly out of position.’! While the Ouxenton is connected 
with the Dosaron (Dasarni or Dhasan near Saugor), the 
Ouindion (Vindhya) is represented as the source not only of 
the Namados (Narmada) but also of the Nanagouna (1lapti).” 
This proves that while the Riksha lay in the region of the 
Central Vindhyas, near Saugor, the Vindhya proper in the 
days of Ptolemy, comprised chains at the source of the 
Narmada and the Tapti. 

The connection of the Riksha with the Central Vindhyas 
lying north of the Narmad& appears clear also from Indian 
evidence Thus the Vayu Puraina*® represents a chief named 
Jyamagha as crossing the Riksha on his way from Narmada- 
niipa‘ to Suktimati, the capital of the Chedis, which lay to 
the north in the direction of the Yamuni. The Harivamsa 
refers to the city of Mahishmati (Mandhata ¥), the capital of 
Narmadanipa, as nestling under the shelter of Mount Riksha- 
vat (Rikshavantamupasrita). Nilakantha, commenting on the 
Harivamsa, Vishnuparva, Chap. 38, verse 7, 


Vindhy-arkshavantavabhito dve puryau parvatasraye 
nivesayatu vatnena Muchukunda suto mama, 


says ‘ Vindhyasyottaratah Rikshavato dakshinata ityarthah ’ 
implying that the two cities mentioned in the verse lay north 
of the Vindhyas and south of the Riksha. The Bhagavata 
places the hermitage of Atri, on the Riksha,’ and we learn 
from the Ramayana that Atri’s hermitage lay not far from 


‘ Cf. Ptolemy, Majumdar’s ed., p. 76. 
* Ibid, VII. 1. 31-32, pp. 102-103. Cf, Tapi nama nadi cheyam Vindhyamilad vinihsrita 
(Prabhaga Khanda, 11, 108). 
* Viyn, 95, 31. 
* The district on the Narmada of which Mahishmatt! was the capital (Raghu, VI. 37-43). 
5 Brahmana choditah stishtavAtric Brahmavidaém varah 
_ aha patny& yayaévRiksham Kaladrim tapasi sthitab 
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Chitrakita,’ The Nalopakhyana of the Mahabharata places 
the Riksha mountain between Avanti and Dakshinapatha.’ 
On the other hand it expressly connects the Vindhya with the 
Payoshni*—ariver of the Tapi or Tapti group. The association 
of the Vindhya with the region to the south of the Narmada 
testified to by Nilakantha and the author of the Nalopakhyana 
of the Mahabharata, is further confirmed by the popular 
belief that Satpura means seven sons or seven folds of the 
Vindhya.* In the famous Mandasor stone inscription of 
Yasodharman and Vishnuvardhana we have reference toa 
tract of land, “containing many countries, which lies between 
the Vindhya (mountains), from the slopes of the summits of 
which there flows the pale mass of the waters of (the river) 
Reva,and the mountain Parivatra, on which the trees are bent 
down in (their) frolicsome leaps by the long-tailed monkeys, 
(and stretches) up to the ocean’’ (Sindhu).” If the Vindhya 
(when distinguished from the Pariyaitra) means the range 
east gf Bhopal as suggested by Pargiter, then the countries 
between it and the Pariyatra must be inland territory which 
cannot he said to extend to the ocean, or even to the rivers 
called Sindhu. But if Vindhya includes the hills to the south 


of the Narmada, then the region between it and the Pariyatra 
does extend to the ocean. It would, however, be a mistake 


tasmin prasiinastavaka-palasasoka-kdnane 
varbhil) sravadbhirudghushte Nirvindhyaéyah sumantatah, 


This Nirvindbya need not be the river of the same name belonging to the Tapf group. 
There was anothor Nirvindhya& which lay on the way from Vidis&é (Bhilsa) to Ujjayint 
(Meghadiita, I, 25.29). 
2 Ram,, U1. 117. 5. 
2 ete gachchhanti bahaval panthino Dakshinapatham 
Avantim Rikshavantaficha samatikramya parvatam. 
Mbh., IIT. 61, 21. 


3 esha Vindhyo mahiasailah Payoshn! cha samudraga. 
Mbh., III. 61, 22, 


Cf. Prabhaésa Khanda, 11-108, cited above. 
+ ©. P. Dist. Gaz., Betul, by Rusecll, 1907, p. 258. Cf. the name Indhyadri, 
. given to the hills at Ajanta (Bomb. Gaz., I. ii. 354), and “Bandah” (Gawilgarh hills) in 
Ain, II, 228. § Fleet, C. I. I, 164, ; 
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to think that the Vindhya lay wholly to the south of the 
Narmada, because an inscription of Anantavarman Maukhari 
mentions that mountain as extending up to and including the 
Nagarjuni Hill in the Gaya District. 

The question of the inclusion of the Amarakantaka moun- 
tain—the source of the Narmada—presents a real difficulty. 
We have seen that Ptolemy makes it a part of the Ouindion 
(Vindhya) range. But the Reva-khanda of the Skanda Purana, 
with equal clearness, makes it a part of the Riksha.” The 
truth seems to be that ancient Hindu writers commonly re- 
carded Vindhya and Riksha as interchangeable terms. But 
one fact is clear. While the name Vindhya was loosely applied 
to the whole chain of hills from Gujarat to the Gaya District, 
lying on both sides of the Narmada,’ the Riksha, when 
referred to incidentally in literature, is invariably associated 
with the Middle Narmada region of which Mahishmati was the 
most important city, and the Dasarna (Dhasan) a notable river. 
The Vindhya, when distinguished from the Riksha, denotes the 
chain lying south of the Narmada, as Nilakantha suggests. 

Pariyatra. We now come to the Pariyadtra or Paripatra 
which marks, according to the Skanda Purana, the furthest 
limit of Kumari Khanda—the heart and centre of Bhiarata- 
varsha. The earliest reference to the mountain is probably 
that contained in the Dharma Sitra of Bodhayana, where 


: Ibid, pp. 227, 225, 
2 tatah s& Rikshaésailendrét phenapunj&ttahasini 


vivesa Narmadi devi samudramm saritampatim (Reva-khagda, V. 51). 
sono Mahanadagschaiva Narmada Surusa Krité 

Mandakini Dasairna cha Chitrakita tathaiva cha 
Rikshapada-prasitastah sarvaé vai Rudrusambhavah—ibid, 1V. 46-48. 

3 Bee particularly Ptolemy's association of the Ouindion with both the Namados and 
the Nanagouna, and the Harivarnéa verse, II. 38. 20, ‘Ubhayor Vindhyayoh pade nagayo stim 
mahapurim,’ where we have reference totwo Vindhyas, viz., the Vindhya proper and the 
Riksha, Note also the namo ‘NirVindhyi,’ t.e., issuing out of the Vindhya, applied to rivers 
on both sides of the Narmad&. One of the Nirvindhy&s is associated with Ujjayini and 
Avanti, and hence lay north of the Narmadé, Another helongs to the Tapt-Payoshnt group, 
Cj. also the Vindhya-dakshina-pada of the Kavya Mimarasa, p. 94; and Ramayana, IV, &2, 
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it forms the boundary line between Aryavarta and the 
land of the barbarians.’ Even in the days of the Mahabharata 
it was.the favourite resort of one of the most important of the 
‘barbarian’ tribes, viz., the Nishadas.? The earliest epigraphic 
reference to it is probably that occurring in the Nasik 
Pragasti of Gautam{putra Satakarni. It also finds prominent 
mention in the Mandasor inscription of Yasodharman and 
Vishnuvardhana. The mcuntain apparently gave its name to 
the famous Po-li-ye-ta-lo or Pariyaitra*® country ruled by a Vaisya 
king in the days of Huien T’sang. The names of the rivers 
issuing from it, viz., the Mahi, Parnasa,’ Charmanvati, 
Sipra, Sindhu® and Vetravati, clearly support the view of 
Pargiter that it corresponds to the portion of the modern 
Vindhya range west of Bhopal, together with the Aravalli 
mountains. 


Besides the Kulaparvatas, the Purinas mention a number 
of smaller hills (Kshudraparyata) which are situated near the 
formér (bhidhara ye samipagah). They may be conveniently 
grouped under the following heads :— 


(1) Hills associated with the Eastern Ghats—e.g., (a) Sri- 
parvata. It “overhangs the Krishna in the Kurnool District ’’ 
and is usually identified by scholars with Siritana of the 
Nasik Prasasti. It was famous as the site of the Saiva shrine 
of Mallikarjuna. 

(b) Pushpagiri.—It lay eight miles to the north of Cud- 
dapah.° 


» J. i, 25: Prigadarganat pratyak Kailakavanad dakshinena Himavantam udak Pari- 
yatram etad Arydvartam.” 

2 Mbh., XII. 135.3.5. @ 

Ss Cf. Harsha-charita (Cowell and Thomas, trans., pp. 210-211), and Brihat Sambita, 
XIV. 4. 

* The modern Banis, a tributary of the Chambal or Charmanvat! (Pargiter). 

S$ Wither Kalisindhu, a tributary of the Chambal, or Sindh, a tributary of the Jumna, 
‘lying between the Chambal and Betwa (Vetravatt!). ° 
© Ep. Ind,, III. 24. Pargiter was nnuable to ideatify it. : 
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(c) Venkata.—It is in Dravida forming the boundary 
line between the Tamil and Telugu countries.' 

(d) Arunachala? or Sonichala.—It stands on the river 
Kampa which flows past Kajichi. 

(e) Rishabha.—It is placed by the Bhagavata Purana 
(X. 79) between the Kaveri and Madurai. The Mahabharata 
(III. 85. 21) places it in the Pandya country. 

(2) Hills associated with Malava.—The most important 
among them is the Dardura. Pargiter suggests its identification 
with the Nilgiris or the Palni Hills. The Raghuvamsa (LV. 51) 
refersto Malaya and Dardura as the breasts of the southern 
region. In the Sabhaparva of the Mahabharata the Chola and 
Pandya kings offer sandal from Dardura.” A monkey chief 
according to Pargiter inhabited Dardura and drank of the river 
Parnasé. But the text calls the chief Dardurasankaso* which 
does not necessarily indicate that he resided in Dardura. 

(3) Hills associated with Sahya—e.g., (a) Vaidirva ‘ 
connected by the Mahabharata with the Payoshni and the 
Narmada, and identified by scholars with the Oroudian moun- 
tain mentioned by Ptolemy. 

(b) Govardhana—the hill of Nasik.° 

(c) Devagiri—the “ towering hill’ of modern Daulatahad. 
Bomb. Gaz., I. i. 501, 534. 

(d) Krishnagiri (Kanhagiri of the Nasik inscription) — 
modern Kanheri.' 


1 Smith, EAI‘, p. 456 : ‘ Dravideshu mahépunyam drishtvadridh Vehkatam Prabhub.’ 
(Bhagavata, X, 79.) 
2 See Arunachala Mahitmya of the Skanda Puraga, Ch. IIT, 59-61; IV. 9, 18, 21, 37, 
$ Mbh., IT. 52.34. Dardnra is also mentioned in XIIT. 165.32. See also Pargiter, 
JRAS, 1894, 262. 


* R&ém., Lanka., 26,42. 
> ‘Vaidirya* apparently included the northernmost part of the Western Ghats aos 


the evidence of Ptolemy suggests. But it. also included a part at least of the Satpura 
range as the Mahabhf@rata clearly indicates. It is the connecting link between the Sahya 
and the southern Vindhya with both of which it seems to have been confounded. 

¢ 6Cf. Rapson, Andhra Coins, pp. xxix, xlvii, lvi. 

‘  Tbid, xxxiii. It is in Silsette, Bomb. Gaz., I. ii.9, The mountain is alsc men- 
tioned in the Rimayana (VI. 26-30). 


ff 
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(ce) Trikuta.—It is placed in the Aparanta country. It 
gave its name to the Traikutaka dynasty.! 

(f) Kolva, probably the hill near Kolhapur.’ 

(g) Rishyamika.—It stretched, according to Pargiter, 
from Ahmadnagar to beyond Naldrug and Kalyani, dividing 
the Madjira and the Bhima. 

(h) Malyavat.—It lay in the Kishkindhya country, and is 
identified by Pargiter with the curved lines of hills near 
Kupal, Mudgal, and Raichur. 

(1) Prasravana.—It is associated with the Godavari and 
the Mandakini (Aranya, 64.10-14) as well as with a Vindhya 
in the extreme south of India (Ram. Kishk., 52.31), and 
seems to have also included the Malyavat.2 It was perhaps 
the general name of the mountain chains stretching from the 
Mandiakini and the Godavari to the southern sea. 

(j) Gomanta.—It lay ina Vivara of the Sahya. To its 
north stood Vanavasi. It is, therefore, to be placed in the 
Mysore region, and not near Nasik as suggested by Pargiter. 

(4) Hills associated with the western Vindhyas. 

(2) Urjjayanta.—It is the Girnar Mountain in Kathiawar 
(Surdshtra)’ which figures so prominently in the Junagadh 
Rock inscriptions of Kudradiman and Skandagupta. The 
mountain is also mentioned in the Mahabharata (IIT. 88.:3) 
and is probably hinted at in the Rig Veda (II. 13.8). 

(b) Raivataka.—It is the hill opposite to Urjayat or 
Girnar.® In literature it is associated with the Yadava tribe. 

(c) Arbuda.—Mount Abu. We have a detailed account 
of the mountain in the Arbuda Khanda of the Skanda Purina. 


1 See Raghu, IV. 59, and Rapson, Andhra Coins, LXIIT. 

* See Bhag. P., V. 19.16. Kollagiri is placed in southern Indiain the description 
of Arjuna’s march with the sacrificial horse (in the Agvamedhaparva): Cf. Kollagiri in 
Bomb. Gaz., I. ii. 497; Mbh., IT. 31. 63. 

2 See JRAS, 1894, Geography of Réma’s exile, pp. 256, 258. 

Harivathéa, Vishouparva, 39. 62-64, 
6 Fleet, CII, p. 57. 
* Fleet, CII, 6146. Paschimabhage, Skanda, Vastr. 1.68, 
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(d) Govardhana—the famous hill near the Jumna. 

(5) Hills associated with the central Vindhyas, e.9., 

(2) Amarakantaka or Mekala.—It is the source of the 
Narmada, the Sona and the Mahanadi. 

(6) Kolahala.—It is placed by Pargiter between Panna 
and Bijawar in Bundelkhand. The Mahabharata connects it 
with the river Suktimati (Ken). 

(c) Chitrakita.—It is the name of a famous hill lying 
65 miles W.S.W. of Allahabad (JRAS, 1894, 239). The Maha- 
bharata associates it with Kalafijara, Mbh., IIT. 85.46. 

(6) Hills associated with the eastern Vindhyas, e.g., Pra- 
varagiri-Gorathagiri. It is the Barahar Hill (Fleet, CII, 
222-223). The identification of Gorathagiri with the Barabar 
Hill was suggested by Jackson in JBORS, I. 1509f. 

Pandava.—It is che name of one of the five hills of 
Rajagriha mentioned prominently in Buddhist literature 
(Cunn., AGI, 530). 

Vaibhraja or Vaihara.—It is also one of the five hills of 
Rajagriha mentioned in the epic and in Buddhist literature, 


modern Baibhira.' 
Vatas vana.—Bathan in South Bihar according to Beglar, 


A.S.R. VIII. 46. 
Mandara—in the Bhagalpur District (Fleet, CII, p. 211). 
(7) Hills in the Far East— 
Kamagiri.—Kamakhya in Assam. 
Udayagiri.—It refers either to the real Udayagiri in 
Orissa or S. Bihar, or the mythical mountain, associated with 


Astagiri. 


1 The names of the five hills of Rajagriha mentioned in the Pali annals of Ceylon 
are (in Sangkrit) Gridhrakita, Rishigiri, Vaibhara, Vipula and P&éndava (Cunn., AGI., 580). 
Of these only the second, third und probably aleo the fourth, find mention in the Mnhé- 
bharata (II. 21.2). Gridhrakaja, identified by Marshall with Ohhathagiri (ASI, 1905-6, 
pp. 86-90) ia probably “Chaityaka” of the Mahibhérata. Pandava, identified by Ounning- 
ham with Ratnagiri, is in that case Vyishabha of the epic and Vrishabba-dhvaja of the 
Pur&gas. The Mbh, II. 22.45, however, connects the P&gdavas with Chaityaka, ° 
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(8) Hills associated with the Himavat: Mainaka, Krauii- 
cha,’ Hemagiri,’? and Indraparvata (Mbh., IT. 30.15). 


(9) Hills whose identity is unknown :—Vaidyuta, Svarasa, 
Tungaprastha, Rochana, Kiitasaila, Kritasmara, Kora, 
Afijana, Jambu, Manava, Sdrpa-karna, Vyaghra-mukha, 
Kharmaka, Karvatasana, Siryaidri, Kumudadri, Manimezha, 
Kshuradri, Khafijana, Dhanushmat, Vashumat (Markandeya 


Purina) ; Mangala-prastha, Varidhara, Drona, Gokamukha, 
(Bhagavata Purana). 


| Pargiter, Mark. P., 376 n, Krauficha “appears to have been a portion of the 
Mainika mountains in the great Himavat mountain system.” It is '‘ the portion of the 
Himalaya chain bounding Nepal at the extreme north-west,” 

4 Pargiter, Mir. P., 869 n. 


NEW LIGHT 


On Nature in the Age of Pope 
By 


P. Kk. Das, M.A. 


INTRODUCTION 


The name of Addison is sometimes coupled by writers 
with that of Pope while naming the age which is more com- 
monly known as the age of Pope. In fact, both of them are 
regarded as representatives of the age, their works embodying 
nearly, all the characteristics of the literature of the period. 
One of the principai features of the poetry of this age is 
usually stated to be the absence of the feeling for nature ; 
while the men of letters, including the poets, are described as 
members of a brilliant society of wits characterised by their 
absorbing love for the city and tnability to appreciate the 
beauties of external nature. In spite of all the allowances 
that are usually made by critics for such notable exceptions 
as are to be found in writers like Lady Winchelsea, Thomas 
Parnell, and Allan Kamsay, it remains an accepted opinion 
that Pope and his contemporaries were lacking in imagination 
and feeling—especially a genuine feeling for the beauties.of 
nature. 

It is not, however, the intention of the present writer to try 
to prove the above opinion to be wholly unfounded ; for, it is to 
be admitted that, in the main, the attitude of the Augustan 
school towards external nature, so far as it finds expression 
in the important works of the time, is marked by indifference 
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and artificiality. But this does not necessarily prove that 
the writers themselves were devoid of the power of appreciat- 
ing the beauties of nature. For, as Henry Beers says, “ The 
literature of an age does not express its entire, but only its 
prevailing, spirit, There is commonly a latent silent body of 
thought and feeling underneath, which remains inarticulate 
or nearly so.”' Hence it is quite possible that for causes 
which might be attributed to the peculiar social or political 
conditions of an age, its writers may refrain, out of prudential 
or other considerations, from adequately expressing in their 
works some of the most ordinary feelings that beat in the 
heart of every man. Appreciation of nature, after all, is an 
ordinary human trait, which can hardly be found altogether 
lacking in anumber of sensible and cultured minds of the 
same age.’ It will therefore be our endeavour to show, from 
the various materials we have been able to collect from the 
writings (in prose as well as verse) of Addison, Pope, Gay, 
Berkeley and other contemporary men of letters, that the 
men of letters of the age of Pope including 
The thesis. the great hierarch himself had greater power 
of appreciating the beauties of external 
nature than they have generally been credited with, that 
however negligible in literary value the passages cited by us 
in the following pages may be, they are sufficient to prove that 
Pope and his contemporaries were by no means ‘insensible 
to natural beauty of scenery,’ as men in no age ever were. 

A thesis like this might be deemed unnecessary by 
readers who do not believe in the existence of such an erro- 
neous or exaggerated notion about Pope and his circle as 
has been pointed out above. But not ot speak of what we 


* English Romanticism in the Eighteenth Century, Ch. II, p.61. The italics are 
mine. 

* Cf. ‘* There is nothing radically new in the so-called love of nature. Any number 
of poets from Chaucer downwards may be cited to show that men were never insensible to ‘ 
natural beauty of scenery.”—Leslie Stephen, English Literature and Society in the 
Eighteenth Century, Ch. III. The italics are mine. 
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find in the ordinary manuals of English Literature, even 
some of the scholars who have made a special study of the 
period, have gone so far as to make such sweeping assertions 
as the following—“ Nature and Pope were not destined to 
become friends ; he looked at her ‘through the spectacles of 
books,’ and bis description of natural objects is invariably of 
the conventional type ;”' “ Now, all was lost. The poets, 
the wits, the cultivated folk were wholly of the town. They 
despised or hated country life. Nothing in it spoke to their 
hearts. In Pope's poetry this reached its climax.’’? We shall 
now leave it to the readers of the following pages to judge 
for themselves whether the old idea about the insensibility of 
Pope and his circle to the beauty of natural scenery is ten- 
able or not, warning them at the same time against assum- 
ing that we propose to show anything like an intimate inter- 
pretation of nature in their works, as we find in Wordsworth 
or any other poet of the Romantic Revival. Their appreciation 
of nature had its limitations; they could not wholly free 
themselves, while dealing with her, from the taint of arti- 
ficiality, which was the prevailing characteristic of the time ; 
but they were not dead to the feeling for nature. 


' John Dennis, The Age of Pope, pp. 29-30. The italics are mine. 
* Stopford Brooke, Naturalism in English Poetry, Ch. I, pp. 21-22. 


I 
ADDISON 


Addison, in the year 1700, “proceeded in his journey to 
Addison: A Letter Ltaly, which,’ says Dr. Johnson, “he sur- 
from Italy (1701). veyed with the eyes of a poet ;” and from 
Geneva he addressed his poetical Letter from Italy (1701) 
to Lord Halifax. In this poem we find glowing descriptions 
of ‘gay gilded scenes’ and ‘blossoms and fruits and flowers ’ 
seen by him. Probably he was the earliest of the few poets 
of the century to notice the beautiful odours in nature, and 
points out how 


Trodden weeds send out a rich perfume. 


c 


From a careful study of this poem it will appear that he 
-does not show himself herein to be a mere enumerator of the 
different objects of nature, but a sincere admirer who greatly 
delighted in their beauties ; cf, 


For wheresoe’er [I turn my ravished eyes 
Gay gilded scenes and shining prospects rise.! 


Again,— 
Fired with a thousand raptures I survey ; ete. 


But what is more important in this poem is that we also 
find in it the mention of hills and mountains the scenery of 
which he seems, evidently from his own words, to have greatly 
enjoyed ; cf. 


How am I pleased to search the hills and woods; (I. 17). 


1 See Appendix A. 
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And if is here, probably for the first time in the century, 
that a poet of the age of Pope is found to speak of hills and 
mountains in terms of approbation.’ Besides the line just 
quoted, also compare,— 


Still to new scenes my wandering muse retires, 
And the dumb show of breathing rocks admires. 


Further, 


But what avail her unexhausted stores, 
Her blooming mountains, and her sunny shores. 


It should be noted in this connection that, unlike the 
conventional or generalised descriptions of nature found in 
the poetry of the time, Addison’s descriptions are the result 
of first-hand observation of the scencs visited by him during 
his travels in Italy, of which he has left a record in prose in 
his Remarks on Scecral Parts of Italy (1705). 

Sirangely enough does Prof. William Lyon Phelps ‘ take 
Addison as » conspicuous example ’ of the classicists who ‘ had 
no more love for wild nature than they had for Gothie archi- 
_Thecharge of in abi- tecture or komantic poctry ; ’* and in support 
lity to appreciate the ; ‘ ° 
wild and stern aspects Of his view he quotes the following from 
a sainst Ad Mr. Perry’s Highteenth Cenlury Literature :—~ 
‘“ In one of his letters, dated December, 1701, he wrote that he 
had reached Geneva after ‘a very troublesome journey over 
the Alps. My head is still giddy with mountains and preci- 
pices ; and you can’t imagine how much I am pleased with 
the sight of a plain!’ This little phrase is a good illustration 
of the contempt for mountains, of the way they were regard- 
ed as wild, barbaric, useless excrescences. ’’ > The learned 


professor himself gives a fitting reply to the assertion of. Mr. 


a See the present writer's article, ‘The Earliest Expression of Delight in Mountains 
in the Poetry of the Eighteenth Century ; The Modern Language Review (Cambridge 
Univ. Press), April, 1928, pp. 215-16. 

2 The Beginnings of the English Romantic Movement, Ch. IX, p. 167, 

* [bid. 
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Perry in a foot-note to the passage cited above, where he says, 
* But much of our modern love for mountains and precipices 
is doubtless due to the circumstances in which we view them. 
Carried to the top of the Rigiin a comfortable car, we are 
in a condition to enjoy to the utmost the glorious view: but 
if the Rigi represented an obstacle, something that must be 
passed over with infinite discomfort and even peril, I am 
sure we should not appreciate the view so keenly.’’! But this 
is not all. ‘or, where is the expression of contempt for moun- 
tains in the passage in question cited by Mr. Perry ? The 
words, ‘“ My head is still giddy with mountains... .”’ are 
by no means expressive of contempt for mountains, particu- 
larly in the context of ‘a very troublesome journey.’ The 
terms that may be used by a man to indicate the worries and 
discomfort of a journey need not necessarily be taken to 
signify a habitual disgust or dislike for the scenes themselves 
visited by him. With all our modern love for the sterner 
aspects of nature, we would not possibly refrain from deszrib- 
ing a journey as nothing but troublesome or disgusting, if 
the sufferings undergone in accomplishing it were of an 
overwhelming nature. The aim of Addison, in the above 
letter, is primarily to refer to the troublesome nature of the 
journey ; and in course of this he speaks of the pleasure 
afforded by the ‘sight of the plains,’ obviously because the 
plain gives him relief from troubles; to take the expression 
‘sicht of the plain ’ as contrasted with the sight or scenery of 
mountains he passed through, would be giving too literal an 
interpretation to it which is not justified either by the context 
or by other passages from his writings in which he has des- 
cribed mountains. On the other hand, that Addison had no 
dislike for, 9x prejudice against, hills and mountains will be 
clear from dozens of passages that may be quoted from his 
Lemarks on Several Parts of Italy (1705), in which he has 


* Ibid, 
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described hills, rocks, mountains and precipices seen by him. 
Cf.* :— 

(1) The next morning we were not a little surprised to see the mountains 

about the town covered with green olive trees, or laid out in beautiful 
gardens, which gave us a great varicty of pleasing 

coe against Hrospects, even in the depth of winter. (* Manaco, 
Genoa, ete.,’ p. 1.) 

Here we see that he was ‘surprised’ (but not horrified) 
at the sight of the artificial (“ laid....gardens ”’) as well as the 
natural aspect (‘‘ covered .... olive trees’’) presented by the 
mountains. 

(2) The neighbouring mountains are covered with them (trees) and, 
by reason of their height, are more exposed to the dews and drizzling 
rains than any of the adjacent parts. The river runs extremely rapid 
before its fall, and rushes down a precipice of a hundred yards high. It 
throws itself into the hollow of a rcek, which has probably been worn by 


such a constant fall of water... Ithink there is something more astonish- 
ang in this cascade than in all the water-works of Versailles...... 
~ (* Pesaro, Fano, ete., to Rome,’ p. 74.) 


(3) These mcuntains hkewise very much increase their summer heats, 
and make up a horizon that has something in it very singular and «agree- 
able. On one side you have the long tract of hills that goes under the 
name of Mount Jura, covered with vineyards and pasturage ; and on the 
other, huge precipices of naked rocks rising up in a thousand odd figures, 
and cleft in some places so as to discover high mountains of snow that lie 
several leagues behind them. Towards the south the hills rise more 
insensibly and leave the eye a vast uninterrupted prospect for many miles. 
(‘ Geneva and the Lake,’ p. 209.) 

But these are not all; there are other instances of a more 


positive character showing clearly his genuine appreciation of 
the beauty and grandeur of mountain scenery ; cf. 

(4) The fatigue of our crossing the Apennines, and of our whole 
journey from Loretto to Rome, was very agreeably relvered hy the variety 


1 In judging the value of the passages quoted here, we have to bear in mind that 
they were written in an age when mountains are said to have been looked upon with 
horror or disgust, and mentioned by poets, if at all, only in terms of disapprobation. 

e All the references given here are from ‘ The Miscellancous Works of Joseph Addison, 
Vol. 4, Oxford, published by D. A. Talboys, 1880. The italics are mine, 
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of scenes we passed through. For not to mention the rude! prospect 
of rocks rising one above another, of the gutters deep worn in the sides of 
them by torrents of rain . . we saw, in six days’ travelling, the seasons of the 
year in their beauty and perfection. 

(‘ Pesaro, Fano, ete., to Rome,’ pp. 77-78.) 


Note that the view of the rocks is one of the several pros- 
pects which agreeably relieve the fatigue of his Journey. 


(5) In sailing round Caprea we were exlertained with maay rude 
orospects of rocks and precipices that rise in several places half a mile high 
in perpendicular. At the bottom of then are caves and grottoes, formed 
by the continual breaking of the waves upon them. I entered one.... 


(‘ The Isle of Caprea,’ p. 124.) 


(6) The state of Milan is hike a vast yvarden, surrounded by a noble 
mound-work of rocks and mountains ; indeed 1£ one eonsidered the face of 
Italyin general...(‘ Pavia, Milan,’ ete.,’ p. 2!). 

One would not use the epithet ‘ noble’ while characterising 
a thing one dislikes or shrinks from ; this adjective is clearly 
expressive of Addison’s admiration. 

(7) The bay of Naples is the most delightful one that I ever saw. 
Three parts of 1t are sheltered with a noble circuit of woods and mountains. 
(‘ Naples,’ p. 94.) 

(8) Mount Pasilypo makes a beautiful prospect to those who pags by 
it; at a sinall distance from it lies the little island of Nisida....... (* From 
Naples to Rome,’ p. 125). 

(9) Tue Sulfatara is very surprising to one who has not seen mount 
Vesuvio. But there is nothing about Naples, nor indeed 7x any part of 
Ltaly, which deserves our admiration so much as this mountain. I must 
confess the idea [ had of it did not answer the real image of the place when 


I came to see it... 
(‘ Antiquities near Naples,’ pp. 109-110.) 


Here is a clear example of his admiration of a mountain 
scenery which, according to him, surpasses every other spot in 


‘The word ‘rude’ is not used in disapprobation of the sight presented by the rocks ; 
that the general feeling of the writer is one of delight and admiration will be evident from 
the use of the same word in extracts (6) and (11) given below. 
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Italy—an instance of what may be called ecstatic admiration, 
striking a somewhat modern note. 

(10). Thereis the noblest summer prospect in the world from this walk, for 
you have a full view of a huge range of mountains that lie in the country of 
the Grisons, and are buried in snow. (‘ Fribourg, Berne, etc.,’ p. 221.) 
The last four or five instances are sufficient to prove Addi- 
son’s appreciation of mountain scenery ; we shall however add 
one passage more which, read with those given above, will 
conclusively establish our point : 

(11) Such are the prospects of an open champain country, vast uncul- 
tivated deeert, of huge heaps of mountains, high rocks and precipices, or a 
wide expanse of waters, where we are not struck with the novelty or 
beauty of the sight, but with that rude kind of magnificence which appears 
in many of those stupendous works of Nature. (Spectator, No, 412.) 

His delight in various other aspects of nature (mild or 


pleasant) is to be found in the following : 


From Verona to Padua we travelled through a very pleasant country, 

ay, . itis planted thick with rows of mulberry trees...The 
Addison's apprecia- 

tion of the various trees themselves serve, at the same time, as so many 

pine cher omer: stays for their vines, which hang all along like gar- 


lands from tree to tree. Between the several ranges lie fields of corn. 
(Remarks on Italy : ‘ Brescia, Verona, Padua’.) 


Passages containing statements of a general nature show- 
ing his attitude towards different aspects of nature are to be 
found in his contributions to the Spectator ; ef. 


A beautiful prospect delights the soul as much as a demonstration. 

A man of polite imagination often feels a greater satisfaction in the pros- 
pects of fields and meadows, than another does in the possession. 

(Spectator, No. 411.) 


In the Spectator, No. 412, heshows a keen sense of the 
pleasures arising from the sight of what is Great, Uncommon, 
or Beautiful ; and in course of his explanation of what he 
means by Great, he goes far in advance of his age by showing 


2 
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his appreciation of the vast and grand in nature in the 
passage we have quoted above. (See No. 11.) 
Like a true lover of nature he can also enjoy the 
beauty arising from the very wildness and irregularity of 
His delicht in the Uncultivated nature and derives an additional 
beanty of wildness pleasure that proceeds from a sense of 


and immensity of open 


landscape. vastness and immensity at the sight of 
unbounded fields and meadows :— 

If we consider the works of Nature and Art, we shall find the last 
very defective in comparison of the former...There is something more bold 
and masterly in the rough careless strokes of nature, than in the nice 
touches and embellishments of art. The beauties of the most stately 
garden or palace lie in a narrow compass...but in the wide fields of Nature, 
the sight wanders np and down without confinement, and is fed with an 
infinite variety of images, without any certain stint or number. For this 
reason we always find the poel in love with a country life. 

(Speclutor, No. 414, June 25, 1712.) 

The above statement being of a highly gencralised nature 

does not however satisfy us; but compare the following record 
of his first-hand observation :— 

T must confess I was most pleased with a beautiful prospect that none 
of them have mentioned, which hes at abcut a mile’s distance from the 
town. It opens on one side into the Roman Campania, where the eye loses 
itself on a smooth spacious plain. On the other side is a more broken and 
interrupted scene, made up of an infinite variety of incqualitics and shadow- 
ings, that naturally arise from an agreeable mixture of hills, groves, and 
valleys. But the most enlivening part of all is the river, Teverone, 
which you see at about a quarter of a mile’s distance throwing itself down a 
precipice, and falling by several cascades from one rock to another, till 
it gains the bottom of the valley, where the sight of it would be quite lost, 
did it not sometimes discover itself through the breaks and openings of 
the woods that grow abcut it. (Remarks on Italy: ‘ Town near Rome,’) 


It is interesting to note that Addison anticipates, to some 
extent, the ‘ nature-religion ’ of Thomson in looking ‘ through 
nature up to nature’s God ’ :— 


The cheerfulness of heart which springs up in us from the survey of 
Nature’s works, is an admirable preparation for gratitude. The mind has 
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gone a great way towards praise and thanksgiving that is filled with such 
secret «ladness. (Spectator, No, 393.) 


Steele also expresses the same kind of sentiments in the 
following lines :— 


«Thunder and lightning, rain and hail, the painted bow, and the 

glaring comets, are decorations of this mighty theatre 

on pamilar sentiment (oorth)...When I consider things in this light, 

methinks it is a sort of impiety to have no attention 

to the course of nature, and the revolutions of the heavenly bodies. To be 

regardless of those phenomena that are placed within our view is an 
affront to Providence...” (Guardian, No. 169, Sept. 24, 1718.) 


Tickell, who also was onc of the contributors to the 

Guardian, devoted the whole of the 

eae paper No. 125 to the subject of “ The 

Pleasures of Spring— Music of Birds,” writing in the following 
way :— 


he 
“ | make it a rule to lose as little as I ean of that blessed season : and 


accordingly rise with the sun, and wander through the field, throw myself 
on the banks of little rivulets, or lose myself in the woods ; I spent a day 
or two this spring at a eountry genleman’s seat, where I feasted my 
imagination every morning with the most luxurious prospect I ever saw. 
I usually took my stand by the wall of an old castle built upon an high 
hill. A noble river ran at the foot of it, which...wandering through two 
woods...shone here and there ata great distance through the trees...The 
music of the birds at this time of the year, hath something in it so wildly 
sweet as makes me less relish the most elaborate compositions of Italy.” 
(August 4, 1713.) 


If there had been among the people of the time a real and 
habitual dislike for the country or indifference towards nature, 
it is hardly probable that the weli-known writers of these 
popular publications should have deliberately chosen to speak 
so highly of the charm of nature in their contributions, in 
‘direct oppositicn to the taste of the reading public. 
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AMBROSE PHILIPS 
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Ambrose Philips, in the Preface to his Pastorals (1708), 
speaking highly of the dignity and antiquity of the pastoral 
which delights us ‘ after a peculiar manner,’ giving as it does 
‘a sweet and gentle composure to the mind,’ goes on to say— 


When I see a little country dwelling, advantageously situated amidst 
a beautiful variety of hills, meadows, fields, woods, and rivulets, I feel an 
unspeakable sort of satisfaction, and can not forbear wishing my kinder 
fortune would place me in such a sweet retirement. 


What is particularly noticeable in the above passage is 
the mention of ‘a beautiful variety of hills’ along with other 
pleasing objects of nature, showing the poet’s appreciation 
of the scenery of hills. 

The pastorals of Ambrose Philips, though in many 

respects conventional in diction and imagery, 
gree nncations of sin some places show signs of a first-hand 

observation of, and a genuine feeling for, 
nature :— 


The ground with grass of cheerful green bespread, 
Through which the spring flower up-rears the head ; 
Lo, here the kingcup of a golden hue, 
Medley’d with daisies white and endive blue. 
And honey-suckles of a purple dye, 
Confusion gay ! bright waving to the eye. 
—Fourth Pastoral. 


In addition to his expression of delight in hills, which has 
eee ee been noticed above, we find the evidence of 
ofthe century towrite his appreciation of a gloomy aspect of nature 
eerie which had hitherto remained unnoticed by 
other poets of the time. He was the earliest of the poets 
of this century to write a complete poem on Winter. His’ 
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poetical Epistle to the Earl of Dorset written from Copenhagen 
is purely a descriptive poem in which he has given evidence 
of his first-hand observation of the various aspects of nature 
in the ‘ hoary winter.’ The following are some of the beauti- 
ful instances from the poem :— 


(1) In pearls and rubies rich the hawthorns show, 
While through the ice the crimson berries glow. 

(2) The frighted birds the ratiling branches shun, 
Which wave and gliticr in the distant sun. 


III 
JOHN GAY 


John Gay is known to have been one of the notable poets 
of the School of Pope. ‘A distinct and interesting figure in 
the fascinating circle to which he belonged ’’ he had, as says 
Prof. Saintsbury, “ more special sympathy for the country, 
as opposed to the town, than Dear Mat...He was born in the 
same year (1688) with Pope, at Barnstaple, in the country 
which contains the most exquisite mixtures of scenery in 
England.” ' 

In his Rural Sports, which has been praised for ‘ contain- 

ing some description more vivid and direct 
Mirae observation ©; than the age generally showed,’* we find 
wie mountain scee John Gay frequently describing phenomena or 

scenery associated with hills and mountains; 
and in doing so he never uses words expressive of horror or 
disg .st, unlike other poets of his age who would look upon 
these stern aspects of nature with contempt or horror, if at 
all, or would take no notice of them altogether. Cf,— 


(1) In rising hills the frayrant harvest grows.—Rural Sporis, Canto I. 
(2) And glancing Phoebus gilds the mountain’s head.—Jbid. 


1 A Short History of English Literature, Bk, VIII, Ch. V, p. 559. 
* Ibid. 
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(3) The distant mountains echo from afar.—Ibid, Canto IT. 
(4) When the gay Sun first breaks the shades of night, 
And strikes the distant eastern hills with light. 
—A Contemplation on Night (1714). 
(5) Let us seek our charge ; the flocks dispersing wide, 
Whiten with moving fleece the mountain’s side. 
—Dione : Act I, Se. III (1720). 


His delight in hills is perhaps seen atits highest in the 
following :— 


Some delighted have been with a meadow or vale, 
His sense of ecstitic . 
delight in hills. But with these my taste never could tally ; 
The meadow is pleasaut : enchanting the dale, 


But a hill T prefer to a valley. 


lor prospeet extended, and landscape most rare, 
With health-breathing breezes inviting, 

No daisy-pied mead with a hill ean compare, 

No garden yield sweets more delighting ,; . 
But the hill of all hills, the most pleasing to me, 
Is famed Cotton, the pride of North Devon ; 
When its summit I climb, I then seem to be 

Just as if I approached nearer heaven! 

When with troubles depress’d to this hill [ repair, 
My spirits then instantly rally ; 

It was near this blessed spot I first drew vital air, 
So—a hill I prefer to a valley.! 


1t is of great significance to note that the scene of his 
Acis and Galatea, A Serenata, is laid in “ a rural prospect 
diversified with rocks, groves anda river...und Polyphemus 
discovered sitting upon a mountain,’’ while that of his Dione, 


1 A Devonshire Hill; Poems from Gay's Chair, pubd. 1820, That this poem was the 
result of his personal observation and enjoyment of the beauty of a hill in Devonshire is 
known from the fact that he made a journey to Devonshire in the summer of the year 1715, 
of which ‘ he has left a pleasant account in the shape of a rhymed epistle to Lord Bur- 
lington. He seems to have made another visit to Devonshire in the following year.’ 
Gay’s Poems, ‘Introductory Memoir,’ by J. Underhill (The Muses’ Library), p. xxxvii. . 
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a pastoral tragedy, is in ‘‘a plain, at the fout of a steep 
craggy mountain.” 


The following passage from his Rural Sports is perhaps 
one of the earliest instances of appreciation of the scenery of 
the ocean, which was another neglected object of nature in 

Appreciation of the poetry of the Augustan school, in which 
ae it was even less frequently noticed than 
mountains :— 


Far in the deep the Sun_ his glory hides, 

A streak of gold the sea and sky divides ; 
The purple clouds their amber linings show, 
And edged with flame rolls every wave below : 
Here pensive 1 behold the fading light, 

Aud over the distant billow lose my sight, 


The above instance is remarkable for accuracy as well as deli- 
cacy* of observation, especially of colour, and might, in all 
fairness, be attributed to any poet of the age of Wordsworth. 
The last two lines are expressive of a pensive melancholy, 
and, as such, strike a note that is essentially a modern one. 
In his Elegies there are frequent descriptions of scenes like 
the following :— 


Oh ! lead me to some melancholy cave, 
To lull my sorrows in a living grave ; 
From the dark roek, where dashing waters fall 
And creeping ivy hangs the craggy wall ; 
— Panthea, 


For his observation of odour, cf.— 


At the close of the day, 
When the bean-flower and hay 
Breathed odours in every wind: 
—The Coquet Mother and her Daughter, 
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Night which is another neglected aspect of nature in the 
poetry of the time, is not left unnoticed by him, cf.— 


Now Nicht in silent state begins to rise, 
And twinkling orbs bestrow th’ uncloudy skies ; 
Her borrow’d lusture growing Cynthia lends, | 
And on the main a glittering path extends. 


—lural Sports, Canto 1. 


Among the poems of his Miscellanies we find a complete 
poem entitled 1 Contemplation on Night (1714), which speaks 
in terms of appreciation of the sky at night. 

That Gay had a sufficient acquaintance with country life, 
its pleasures and its beauties, is amply testified to by his 
Rural Sports and The Shepherd’s Week. The latter, of course, 
is not a “ complete and entirely accurate picture of country 
life in the early eighteenth century, but it contains much 
curious and valuable information concerning rural customs, 
rural employments, rural songs, rural amusements, and “ural 
superstitions.” | 

In his dedication of the Rural Sports to Pope, Gay points 
out thatit was out of necessity owing to his poverty that he 
was compe'led to have recourse to the life of the noisy town, 
where he 


‘ Respired its smoke, and all its cares endured ;’ 


but his mind seems to have been after the repose and the 
refreshing influence of the country. While engaged in writing 
his second opera, he says in a letter to Dr. Swift, dated March 
18, 1728-29, ‘“‘ I amimpatient to finish my work, for I want 
the country air; not that I am ill but to recover my 
strength.” - Henceforward he spent much of his time at 
Amesbury, so that Pope, writing to him on October 23, 1730, 
says, ‘I also wish you were not so totally immersed in the 
country ; I hope your return totown will be a prevalent 


» “ Introductory Memoir," p. xxx, Poems of John Gay, edited by J. Underhill. 
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remedy against ”...Only a month before his death he came to 
town in November, 1732, soon after his return from a visit to 
Orchard-Wyndham, the seat of Sir William Wyndham in 
Somersetshire, of which he gives the following picturesque 
account :— 


I think the country abounds with beautiful prospects....We are often 
entertained with sea-views, and sea-fish, and were at some places in the 
neighbourhood, among which I was mightily pleased with Dunster Castle, 
near Minehead. It standsupon a great eminence, and hath a prospect of 
that town, with an erlens7ve view of the Bristol Channel, and on the other 
side we could plainly distinguish the divisions of fields in the Welsh 
Coast.” '—To Mr, Pope ; Oct. 7, 1732. 


IV 
a GEORGE BERKELEY 


George Berkeley, the celebrated philosopher, was a notable 
figure among the English writers of his time. He contributed 
several essays tothe (Guardian, and was ‘ intimate with 
Addison, Arbuthnot, Swift, Pope, and the rest of the gifted 
circle,’ In 17138, he travelled to Sicily as chaplain to the 

Earl of Peterborough. “ They crossed Mont 

Peeve Cenis on New Year’s Vay in 1714—*‘ one of 
the most difficult and formidable parts of the Alps which 
is passed over by mortal man,’ as he tells Prior in a letter 
from Turin. At the end of other six weeks we find him at 


‘ Roscoe's Pope, Vol. X ; the italics are mine. Gay shows a love for the vast and 
extended landscape in the lines quoted above, as also in the following :— - 
Next morn, twelve miles led o'er th’ unbounded plain, 
Where the cloak’d shepherd guides his fleecy train. 

No leafy bowers a noon-day shelter lend, 
Nor from the chilly dews at night defend. 


Epistle to the Earl of Burlington, 
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Leghorn ;” ' and from this place he wrote a letter to Pope on 
May 1, 1714, in which we find the following :— 


‘*’..E know not, whether it might not be worth a poet’s while to travel, 
in order to store his mind with strong images of nature. Green fields and 
groves, flowery meadows and purling streams, are nowhere in such perfection 
as in England; but if you would know lightsome days, warm suns, and blue 
skies, you must come to Italy ; and to enable a man to describe rocks and 
precipices, it is absolutely necessary that he pass the Alps.” 2 


The above remark, though of a general nature, is ob- 
viously based on his personal observation and enjoyment of 
the beautiful Italian scenery ; and shows, in particular, his 
attitude towards mountains, which is by no means one of 
horror or disgust. 

In 1717, Berkeley had been engaged travelling tutor to 
the son of Bishop Ashe, with whom he ‘‘ crossed Mont Cenis 
asecond time. ‘They reached Rome at the beginning of 1717. 
His Journal in Italy inthat year,” says Professor Capzpbell 
Fraser, “ and occasional letters to Percival, Pope, and 

His ardent interes) AYbuthnot, shew ardent interest in nature 
oe: and art. He travelled through a great part of 
Sicily on foot ; clambered over the mountains and crept into 
the caverns to investigate its natural history and discover 
the causes of its voleanoes.”? On October 22, 1717, 
he wrote the following in another letter to Pope from 

Naples:—‘ The island Inarime is an epitome 
ee ae of the whole earth, containing within the 
See tin ata” = compass of 18 miles » wonderful variety of 

hills, vales, ragged rocks, fruitful plains, and 
barren mountains, all thrown together in a most romantic con- 
fusion. Sbveral fountains and rivulets add to the beauty of 
this landscape, which is likewise set off by the variety of some 


» Works of Berkeley, Edition of A. C. Fraser, Vol. I (1901) ; ‘Life of Rerkeley.’ 
* Ibid, Vol. IV (Edn. 1871). 
* =I[bid, Vol. I (Edn. 1901). 
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barren spots and naked rocks. But that which crowns the 
scene 1s a large mountain rising out of the middle of the 
island., Its lower parts are adorned with vines and other 
fruits ; the middle affords pasture to flocks of goats and sheep : 
and the top is a sandy pointed rock, from which you have the 
finest prospect in the world.” * 

Inthe above passage, evidently the attitude of Berkeley 
towards mountains among other things is not only not one of 
horror or disgust, but onc of positive appreciation. There may 
not be, in the language he has used, anything like ‘a spirit of 
devout ecstasy’ similar to Shaftesbury’s? but undoubtedly we 
notice in the above extract a genuine admiration of, and an 
mtcrest in, the mountain scenery as well as the wild and 
romantic scenes visited by him. Nowhere in his famous Jour- 
nal of Italy (1717-18), which gives an account of his minute 
and careful observation of all kinds of natural objects, do we 
find any evidence of the feeling of dislike for mountains ; 
rather; he shows therein a great interest in volcanic pheno- 
mena, one of which he has described in a letter to Arbuthnot 
(dated April 17,1717). ‘his letter, from the very beginning 
to the end, is nothing but a detailed account of an eruption of 
Vesuvius which he seems to have minutely observed.’ 

Another point of great interest and significance which 

may be noted here is his use of the word 
mene. oF there. ¢ yomantic’’ in the above extract from the 

letter to Pope (dated October 22, 1717) as 
also in the following passage :— 


“ There is a strange confusion of rocks, hills, vales, clefts, plains, and 
vineyards one above another, jumbled together in a very singular and 


romantic manner.’’* ‘ 


1 [bid., Vol. IV, Journal in Italy (edn. 1901), p. 296, The italics aro mine, 

* C0, A. More :—‘* Among the stock examples usually quoted wo du not come across a 
spirit of ‘devout ecstasy’ similar to Shaftesbury’s until we reach Gray's notes on the Alps.’’ 
~~ Studies in Philology, Vol. XIV, pp. 264-65. 

- §8 © Works of Berkeley,’ edn. of A. C. Fraser, Voi. LV, p. 285 (1901) 

* Ibid, ‘Journal in Italy,’ p. 209. 
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The sense in which he uses the word in both the passages 
is not the usual Augustan sense of ‘wild,’ ‘fantastic’ or ‘gro- 
tesque,’ expressing disapprobation or condemnation, but one 
almost similar to the modern sense expressive of the quality of 
‘strangeness added to beauty,’ as Walter Pater puts it ; and 
this will be clear from the expression ‘strange confusion’ in 
- the above passage. 

From all the evidences given above it is now clear that 
Dean Berkeley, a celebrated prose-writer of the age of Queen 
Anne, notable for the excellence of his style and one of the 
‘men of merit’! forming that brilliant society,’ was a genuine 
lover of nature for her own sake and in all her aspects, stern 
as wellas mild. It is also evident from the descriptions 
themselves that Berkeley, as says Warton, the celebrated 
critic of the eighteenth century, “joined with an imagination 
the most splendid and magnificent, the uncommon talent of 
describing placcs in the most lively and graphical manner.” 
Professor Campbell Fraser tells us that immediately after he 
had reached London in January, 1713, “‘ he writes to Percival 
that...and enlarges on the beauty of rural England, which he 
liked morc than anything he had secn in London”. * 

Further, it should also be noted that the letters contain- 
ing such graphic descriptions as are given above were written 
to men like Percival, Pope and Arbuthnot, and, as such, these 
were most probably not unnoticed by the rest of the gifted 
circle ; but none of his friends is known to have expressed his 
disapprobation of Berkeley’s nature descriptions—an evidence 
of their capacity toappreciate the beauties of nature, as also 


' At tho end of 1712, Berkcley resolved to visit London, as he told Percival, ‘ in 
order to print...and to make acquaintance with mon of morit.’—Dr. Fraser, ibid, ‘Early 
Life.’ 

* “Berkeley now became intimate with Addison, Arbuthnot, Swift, Pope, Steele, 
and the rest of the gifted circle, by whom he seems te have been sincerely loved.’”——Cham- 
bers, Cyclopadta of English Literature, Vol. II. 

* Warton, quoted by W. Roscoe, edn. of the Works of Pope, Vol. X, p. 67. 

* Berkeley’s Complete Works, Vol. I, p. xxxvii (1901). 
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of the fact that they were not opposed to the delineation of 
the beauties of nature in their private correspondence.! 


V 
POPE 


Wordsworth’s commendation of Pope’s Windsor Forest 

for ‘a passage or two ’ contained in it describing ‘new images 
of external nature’ is well-known. In fact, 

Instances of faith. there are to be found in this poem some 
poe ee ic: instances of faithful observation of animal 
pores ANAIB): life and rural scenery mixed up with des- 


criptions of a conventional or generalised 
sort :— 


ee, (1) There, interspers’d in lawns and opening glades, 
Thin trees arise th & shun euch other’s shades. 


(2) There wrapt in clouds the blucish hills ascend. 
(3) And in the new shorn field the Partridge feeds...... 


(4) See! from the brake the whirring Pheasant springs, 
Ah! what avail his glussy, varying dyes, 
His purple crest, and scarlet-circled eyes, 
The vivid green his shining plumes unfold, 
His painted wings, and breast that flames with gold? 


(5) Oft in her glass the musing shepherd spies 
The headlong mountains and the downward skies, 
The watery landscape of the pendant woods, 
And absent trees that tremble in the floods. 


Quoting the last two of the passages given above, by way 
of illustrating his remark, M. Taine observes, “ There is in 


1 Also ace Appendix B. 
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Pope a minute description, adorned with high coloured words, 

loca] details...Every aspect of nature was described ; a sun- 

rise, a landscape reflected in water, a breeze and the foliage, 

and so forth.””"' ‘he above statement of M. Taine is perhaps 

better borne out by some passages from Pope’s letters than 

by his poetical descriptions. His letter to 

His letters showing Mrs. Martha Blount, dated June 22, 1715, 

ae Ee contains a beautiful and most graphic des- 

cription of Sherborne and the country 

around, which would do credit to any writer or poet of the 

Romantic School. What is particularly notable in this letter 

is that he has shown in it a keen power of 

oe eee oe ® «appreciating the romantic in nature and has 

used the word ‘romantic’ quite in the modern 

sense in connection with nature, earlier than Berkeley or 
any other writer of this age; cf. 


To enjoy those views, which are more romantic than imagination 
van form them. 

Other passages quoted from the same letter would further 
explain his sense of the romantic in nature:— 

The gardens are so irregular that it is very hard to wive an exact 
idea of them, but by a plan. Their beauly urises from this irregulurily... 
...Another walk under this hill winds by the river side, quite covered 
with high trees on both banks, overhung with ivy; where falls a natural 
cascade, with never ceasing murmurs. On the opposite hanging of the 
bank (which is a steep of fifty feet) is placed, with a very fine fancy, 
a rustic seat of stone, flagged and rough, from whence you lose your eyes 
upon the glimmering of the waters under the wood, and your ears in 
the constant dashing of the waves. 


The attention of the readers is drawn particularly to the 
expression, ‘‘ whence you lose your eyes...” etc., which is 
remarkable for its suggcstiveness—a quality that is . distinctly 
romantic. 


‘ History of Eng. Lit., Bk. 11], Ch. VII. 
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It may be pointed out for our present purpose that Pope 
and Addison! were the two most conspicuous figures among 
those who helped to give an impetus to a growing taste for 

gardening after anew style based upon the 

His taste for gar- ~ . ., e.% : ° 

deving. principle of giving preference to the “ ami- 

able simplicity of unadorned nature” “ over 

the nicer scenes of art;”? and Pope observed that it is the 

men cf genius who “are chiefly sensible that all art consists 

in the imitation and study’ of nature.’”’ (The Guardian, 
No. 173, Sept. 29, 1713.) 

Writing from ‘Oakley Bower’ (Oct. 8, 1716), Pope 
says :— 


Tt is the place that of all others I faney...... It does not cease to be 
agreeable to me so late in the season; the oery dying of the leaves adds a 
variety of colours that. is not unpleasant. I look upon it, as upon a 
beauty [ once loved, whom I should preserve a respect for in her decay. 


-More than twenty-five years after the above letter was 
written, Pope addressed two letters to Mrs. Blount in the 
year 1742, both of which contain passages which are beauti- 
fully descriptive of natural scenery like the two quoted 

above. The first of these, written from 
The evidence of two Bristol (dated Monday, 1742), gives, at 


letters written short- : 
ly before his death. great length, an account of Bath; ‘“ nothing 


can do it,” says he, “ but a picture, it is so 
unlike any scene you ever saw.” (ff. 


From Bath you go along the river, or its s:de, the road lying generally 
in sight of it: on each bank are s/ccp rising hills clothed with wood 
at top, and sioping toward the stream in green meadows, intermixed 
with white houses, mills and bridges, this for seven or eight miles ...,. 
Passing still along by the river, you come to a rocky way’on one side, 


1 For the remarks of Addison who had the credit of giving expression to similar 
views, much earlier than Pope, in a bolder and clearer strain, cf. The Spectator 
Nos. 404 and 477. For an abler and fuller treatment of this subject, see Miss Myra 
Reynolds, Nature in English Poetry: Chap. V, ‘‘ Gardening;" also cf. Leslie Stephen's 
English Literature and Society in the Eighteenth Century, pp, 123-26, 
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overlooking green hills on the other...... and as you go further, more rocks 
above rocks, mixed with green bushes...... and turning on the left, there 
opens the river at a vast depth below, accompanied on both sides, with a 
continued range of rocks up to the clouds, of an hundred colours, and so 
to the end of the prospect, quite to the sea. But the sea nor the Severn 
you do not see: the rocks and the river fill the eye.! 


The second letter, dated Saturday the 24th, 1742, continues 
the description given in the first. For want of space we 
quote only a few lines from it below :— 


There is first near Bristol a little village upon this down, called 
Clifton, where are very prelly Jodging houses, overlooking all the woody 
hills ; and stecp cliffs and very green valleys within half a mile of the 
Wells; where in the summer it must be delicious walking and riding, 
for the plain extends one way many miles. 


The fact that these two letters were written at a much later 
stage of his life—only two years before his death—goes to 
prove that his liking for nature was not the result of a fit 
pivitineuseaiiats of inspiration, but proceeded from an abiding 
was not the result of sense of delight in the charm and _ tranquil- 
a Womentary Inapira- ‘ 
tion. lity of peaceful country scenes. The 
following extracts from the correspondence 
of his earlier years will further illustrate his attitude towards 


the country :— 


(1) I have been so well satisfied with the country ever since I saw 
you, that I have not once thought of the town, or enquired of any one 
in it besides Mr. Wycherley and yourself...... So much fine weather, 
1 doubt not, has given you all the pleasure you could desire from the 
country,...... But nothing could allure Mr. Wycherley to our forest; 
he continued (as you told me long since he would) an obstinate lover 
of the town, in spite of friendship and fair weather. (To Mr. Cromwell, 
November 1, ,1708.) 


1 Mark that the high priest of ,the classical school does not fail to appreciate the 
beauty of hill scenery; also compare :— 
There wrapt in clouds the blueish hills ascend ; 
— Windsor Forest. 


The italics in all the extracts quoted sbove as well as in the following pages from 
the letters of Pope are mine. 
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(2) I expect much towards the civilising of you in your critical 
capacity, from the innocent air and tranquillity of our forest. (To the 
same, May 10, 1710.) 


Of his love of solitude or tranquillity in rural life, he 

writes, while introducing his famous Ode on 

occ Solitude, the earliest of his productions, to his 
friend Mr. Cromwell (July 17, 1709) :— 


Having a vacant space here I will fill it with a short ‘Ode on 
Solitude ’...which I find by the date was written when I was not twelve 
years old; that you may perceive how long I have continued in my 
passion for a rural life, and in the same employment of it. 


From these words of Pope, uttered by him when he was 
only twenty-one, it may reasonably be concluded that his 
love for rural life was genuine and of early and spontaneous 
origin; it was not certainly the effect of a temporary revul- 
sion of feeling caused by the distractions of his public life in 
London to which he was as yet quite new. 

Pope also, like Addison and Thomson, looks upon the 
contemplation of the works of nature as the basis of 


heavenly enjoyment :— 


The weather is too fine for any one that loves the country to leave 
it at this season...... I am growing fit, I hope for a better world, of which 
the light of the sun is but a shadow; for I doubt not but God’s works 
are here what come nearest to his works there ; and that a true relish of 
the beaulies of nature is the most easy preparation and gentlest transi- 
tion to an enjoyment of those of heaven; as, on the contrary, a true town- 
life of hurry, confusion, noise, slander, and dissension, 18 @ sort of 
apprenticeship to hell and its furies. (To Mrs. Blount, 1727.) 

It has, however, been pointed out that Pope ‘often 

rebelled at his banishment from town 

_ The question of delights, as did his ‘fond virgin’ when 
insincerity in the 

utteranees of Pope. compelled to seek wholesome country air.” ! 

That his heart was after the town delights 


1 See Myra Reynolds, Nature in English Poetry, Ohap. I, p. 3, 
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and its intellectual atmosphere is undeniable; yet, we can 
hardly agree with Miss Reynolds when she says that in 
reading Pope’s letters every statement. is instinctively taken 
cum grano salis, because of his known insincerity and striving 
after effect.! The passages that have been quoted above to 
show his feeling for nature are, as we have pointed out, 
taken from his letters written at different periods of his life; 
and we have no ground for thinking that he was_ insincere In 
his utterances on nature in every one of them, unless we are 
inclined to question the sincerity of everything that he said.’ 
The very fact that he had written the Ode on Solitude when 
he was only twelve years old speaks of the genuineness of his 
love for rural life which he had early imbibed in the midst 
of the surrounding scenery of Windsor Forest. Besides, we 
can hardly ignore the fact that if there is any artificiality or 
insincerity in the words expressive of his liking for country- 
life, it is equally noteworthy that there is atone of artificiality 
or exaggeration in his preference for the fashionable people of 
the town, as is evident from the following letter :— 


From Mr. Wycherley to Mr. Pope (April 1, 1710)—I have had 
yours of the 30th of the last month, which is kinder than I desire it should 
be, since 2/ ¢ells me you could be betler pleased to be sick again tn town in my 
company, than to be well in the country without it. Your love to the country 
Lf do not doubt...do with my papers, as you country gentlemen do with 
your trees, slash, cut,...... ” ete. 


Now, the best explanation that can be offered for these 


conflicting utterances of Pope is that in his, 


An explanation for Ss] | ° ° 
the conflicting state- as in the poetry of the reaction, we notice a 


ments of Pope. conflict of two tendencies one of which was 
slowly gaining power and the other falling 
into natural decay, probably not being quite suitable to the 


1 Ibid, Ohap. II, p. 81. 

2 ‘There are, no doubt, occasional passages, and even whole letters, which ought 
to be excepted from any summary condemnation. Pope’s reply to Atterbury, of date 
Nov. 20, 1717, is manly, sincere, and not ungraceful.''— Pattison; Essays XX. " 
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English mind. Moreover, in those days of great political 
activity characterised by a “fraternisation of the politicians 
and the authors,” it is quite possible that he should sometimes 
consider himself as proving useless by too much rest in the 


country ; and that at other times, after a 

London tractions °F long residence in the midst of the noise and 

AO uueeda yearning the smoke of London, harassed by all its 

Pee the mind of gares and clashing interests, he should feel 

a craving for the sweet repose and tranquil- 

lity in country retreats the blessings of which he had known 

from his boyhood. Thus he also came to entertain a perfectly 

balanced view regarding both the kinds of life, as will be 

clear from the following lines of a letter of his to Mr. Steele 
(dated June 18, 1712) :— 


I find you shift the scene of your life from the town to the country, 
and enjoy that mixed state which wise men both delight in, and are 
qualified for. Methinks the moralists and p4c/osophers have generally run 
tou much into extremes in commending entirely either solitude or public life. 
In the former men for the most part grow useless by too much rest, and 
in the latter are destroyed by too much precipitation ;! as waters lying 
still, putrify, and are good for nothing, and running violently on, do but 


the more mischief in their passage to others, and are swallowed up and 
lost the sooner themselves. 


The question of insincerity can hardly be raised on the 
view expressed by Pope in the passage 

‘The sanity of his Quoted above; it is characterised by a sanity 
pid ans ™’ and moderation that may be regarded as 
sufficient evidence of the sincerity of his 

attitude. Besides, the fact remains that the lines are taken 
from his private correspondence with one who was a parti- 
cular friend of his, and with whom, therefore, he had no 


reason to play the hypocrite. And this letter, as we have 
1 Lord Bolingbroke in one of his letters to Dr. Swift says, “ As to retirement, and 

exercise, your notions are true: the first should not be indulged so much as to: render us 

savage, nor the last neglected so as to impair health."—Roscoe'’s Pope, Letter OVI. 
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seen already, is not the only evidence of its kind that 
may be produced to prove our point. There are some letters 
written by Bishop Berkeley to Pope which may be looked 

upon as a clear, though indirect evidence of 
tha soe” yo, the fact that Pope was known to Berkeley 
friends to his interest ag one able to appreciate the beauties of 
in nature. 

nature that the latter intended to describe 
in his letters to the former. While introducing the subject 
of his letter written from Naples (October 22, 1717), Berkeley 
says :—! 

“Italy is such an exhausted subject that, I dare say, you’d easily 
forgive my saying nothing about it; and the imagination of a poet is a 
thing so nice and delicate that if is no easy matter to find out mages 
capable of giving pleasure to one of the few, who (tn any age) have come up 
to that character. Iam neverthless lately returned from an island where 
I passed three or four months which, were it set out in its true colours, 
might, methinks, amuse you agreeably enough for a minute or two.” 


And a little further on he adds,— 


The islands Caprea,...the bay of Naples, the promontory of Minerva, 
and the whole Campagna Felice, make but a part of this noble landscape ; 
which would demand an tmagination as warm and numbers as flowing as 
your own, to describe it.? 


From all the above utterances of Pope as well as those 
of his friends—evidences internal as well as external—it is 
now Clear that Pope was by no means lacking in imagination 
or feeling for nature, and that his dislike for the country was 
neither deep-rooted nor of a permanent character. It is, of 
course, to be admitted that we cannot characterise him as a 
lover of nature from a careful study of all his poetical works. 

. _ But merely the want of a large number of 
siete ela neciaiae poetical descriptions of the beauties of nature 
oes eines should not, on the other hand, lead us to 

conclude that he was generally devoid of 


1 “Works of Berkeley,’’ edition of A. O. Fraser, Vol. 1V (1901), p. 296. 
a [bid. 
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the power of appreciating them. For, as it has been rightly 
said by Prof. W. P. Ker, ‘“‘ Nothing of Pope’s poetry and not 
the whole of it all together represents fully what he thought 
or admired...Pope’s poetical work is not the whole of his 
life.” ' The evidences given above furnish a clear and suffi- 
cient testimony to his capacity for observing and portraying 
(chiefly in prose) the various objects of nature and deriving 
pleasure therefrom. Nor docs he even altogether fail to 
represent poetically the objects of nature; the passages 
quoted above from his !Vindsor Forest, which show his first- 
hand and delicate observation of rural scenery, are instances 
in point. In fact, the truth about Pope regarding the sub- 
ject before us has been recently well expressed by Mr. Lytton 
Strachey in the following words, which lend great support to 
the view that the present writer has sought to establish in 
these pages :— 

And, if one looks more elosely, one perceives that there were a good 
many things that Pope could do very well—when he wanted to...It is true 


that he did not often expatiate upon the scenery ; but, when he chose, he 
could call up a vision of nature which is unforgettable— 


Lo ! where Mwotis sleeps, and hardly flows 
The freezing Tanais thro’ a waste of snows, 


We see, and we shiver.” 


The opinions that are entertained of him even to the 
present day are still the old ones that were formed by the 
critics of the: Romantic School. But, as the same scholar 
observes, ‘“ The romantics were men who had lost their 
faith; and they rose against the old dispensation with all the 
zeal of rebels and heretics. Inevitably their fury fell with 

peculiar vehemence upon Pope. The great 

Lytton Strackey on jdol was overturned amid shouts of execra- 
Pope. eindice gins’ tion and scornful laughter.””’ And it is no 
wonder that in their zeal for the denounce- 


1 The Art of Poetry —Lecture on Pope (1928), pp. 113-14. 
Pope, The Leslie Stephen Lecture for 1925, 
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ment of their enemy the critics should have failed to form 
a correct estimate of his powers and abilities asa poet and as 
aman. ‘‘ Now that we have perhaps emerged from romanti- 
cism, it is time to consider the master of the eighteenth 
century with a more impartial eye.”’ ' 


VI 
CONCLUSION 


And we need not feel surprised at the above conclusion 
arrived at by us about Pope’s power of appreciating the 
ea duariaranthe beauties of nature. Incredible as it may 
attitude of all the lit- appear, Pope’s attitude of appreciation to- 

erary men of bis age. ; . 
wards the beauties of nature is not to be 
looked upon as an exceptional one for a writer of the Classical 
School. It was the attitude not of Pope alone but probably of 
the whole nation and especially of almost all the well known 
persons of literary talents of the time. And the reason is not 
far to seek. For when we come to think of the extremely 
disturbed state of society in London conse- 

They had reasons to ae 
hanker after peacein quent on the political struggles through 
pace which England had been passing for over 
half a century, or of the factious conflicts which are always 
going on at the court, and consider how these circumstances 
must have distracted the mind of the whole nation, it appears 
but natural that all the writers of the age, who by the exigen- 
cies of the time were involved in the affairs of the state, should 
at times sincerely look forward to the prospect of peace and 
retirement in country-retreats, 


“Far from the madding crowd’s ignoble strife.’ 


They were, as a rule, compelled to have recourse to town 
life for the sake of worldly interests and ambitions, and not for 


1 Ibid. 
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the sake of a genuine love for its artificial society to which, 
however, they came to be reconciled in time, still conscious of 
its worries and distractions. The following lines from the 
Guardian (No. 22, Monday, April 6, 1718) written by Steele 
will bear us out :— 


Though ambition and avarice employ most men’s thoughts, they are 
such uneasy habits, that we do not indulge them out 
Evidenc l- ' . 
ing ee of choice, but from some necessil y, real or imaginary, 
writings of Steele and We seek happiness in which ease is the principal ingre- 
others. ‘ 
dient, and the end proposed in our most restless pur- 
suits is tranquillity. We are therefore soothed and delighed with the repre- 
sentation of it. Health, tranquillity, and pleasing objects are the growth 
of the country, and though men, for the generel good of the world are 
made to love populous citics, the country hath the greatest share in an 
uncorrupted heart. 


Gay expressed almost the same sentiment when he wrote the 
following :— 


v0 Mr. Pope. 
You who the sweets of rural life have known, 
Despise the ungrateful hurry of the town ; 
In Windsor groves your easy hours employ 
And, undisturbed, yourself and muse enjoy......... 
But I, who ne’er was blessed by fortune’s hand, 
Nor brightened plough-shares in paternal land, 
Long in the noisy town have been tmmured, 
Respired iis smoke, and all ils cares endured, 
Where news and polities divide mankind, 
And schemes of state involve the uneasy mind. 
Friendship for sylvan shades, the palace flies, 
Where all must yie'd to interest’s dearer ties, 
Fatigued at last a calin retreat I chose. 
And soothed my harassed mind with sweet repose, 
Where fields, and shades, and the refreshing clime, 
Inspire my sylvan song and prompt my rhyme —Rural Sports. 


What wonder, then, that Pope who is rightly regarded as the 
representative of his age, should, in sv beautifully portraying 
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the various scenes of nature, as he has done in his letters, 
express but the common attitude of his literary compeers 
towards the country and the enjoyments afforded by its peace- 
ful scenery P It would not, after all, be unreasonable to judge 
. that the intellectual part of his nature was 
The just estimate of . 
Pope's attitude to- given to the taste as well as glamour of the 
wards the country. - ‘ ‘ ; ‘ 
socicty of wits in London, which no literary 
man of the age could afford to ignore for various reasons, some 
of which are clearly indicated in the two extracts just quoted, 
while the emotional side of his nature did really feel for the 
beauty and tranquillity of nature in the country like that of 
any cultured, sensible and normally-disposed man of the town 
even of our present age. 

And what is true of Pope, it may not be unreasonable 
to conclude, is also true of all his contemporary writers in prose 
as well as verse. It is true that the number of descriptions 
showing their love of nature—and these are not merely conven- 
tional ones—is very limited ; but it is natural that it should be 
so in an age when “ people seek for what they call wit, on all 
subjects and in all places.” ' Moreover, the dearth of descrip- 
tions does not prove the want of their power to feel the charm 
of nature on other grounds as well. For, in the first place, 

they have given us some instances, at least, 
Riese ghey ne his of genuine nature description. This shows 
(Or ncee well as prose. that they did feel for, or appreciate the beauty 

of external nature, however rarely it might be. 
Then we know that they were not, either personally or as 
members of a group or school of writers opposed to the repre- 
sentation of Nature in their works.’ And this fact together 


1 A clear evidence of the fact that Pope tried to satisfy the literary taste of his age is 
to be found in the following passage of his letter to Walsh (1706) :—‘' I have not attempt- 
ed any thing of a pastoral comedy, because I think the taste of our age will not relish a 
poem of that sort. People seek for what they call wit, on all subjects and in all places, 
not considering that nature loves truth so well, that it hardly ever admits of flourishing.’’— 
Pope’s Works, W. Roscoe's edition, Vol. I, p. 40. 

2 See Appendix B. 
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with the one stated above, leads us to conclude that as there 
was nothing standing in the way of their appreciating the 
béauties of nature, they were free to indulge in this kind of 
feeling, and that they did in all probability appreciate— 
because it isso natural on the part of every one to doso—the 
Pies tenet charm of the outdoor world of nature when- 
of the outdoor world @Ver they had an opportunity to do so, though 
oe inet they did not always care to express their 
feelings in their writings, cspecially in 
poetry;' for, as pointed out above, this kind of work was not 
wanted of them in those days,” and not because it would be 
positively against the taste of their friends and readers.’ 
Thus it came about that their poetry did not fully represent 
their life—what they felt, thought and enjoyed.' And this is 
a fact too well known to require a fresh discussion by us here ; 
but at the same time it is a strong point in support of our 
view, warning us, as it does, against drawing conclusions about 
the facts of their life, especially their feelings aud sentiments, 
from their poetical productions. 
Thus we see that the remark of Prof. Saintsbury that 
Lady Winchelsea “is a most remarkable 
Poe phenomenon, too isolated to point much of a 
moral” ® does not appear to be wholly correct ; for among the 
contemporaries of Pope in the field of prose, we have had 
sufficient evidence of love of nature in Berkeley, Addison, 
Steele ® and Shaftesbury ;’ and among the poets of the same 


1 Mr. Oswald Doughty very aptly says: ‘* They could not help feeling emotion as men 
in all ages have felt it. But they could and did refuse to express it in passionate verse.’’— 


English Lyric in the Age of Reason, * Foreword.’ 


* See footnote 1, p. 32. 
S The letters of Berkeley, Pope and others, as well os the contributions of Addison, 


Steele and Tickell to the periodicals of the day, containing nature paintings or observations 
in praise of nature, are evidences in point. 

+ See the remarks of W. P. Ker on Pope given above, p. 29. 

5 A Short History of English Literature, Book VIII, Ch. V, p. 563. 

® See above. 

7 Bee The Return to Nature in English Poetry of the Eighteenth Century by 
C. A. More ; Studies in Philology, Vol. XIV, 1917 ; University of North Carolina. 
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era, notice has been taken by various critics of the nature- 
painting of Ambrose Philips, Gay, Lady Winchelsea, Parnell, 
Allan Ramsay, Thomson and Dyer, the list including,.as we 
see, almost all the well-known writers of the time except 
Swift.!. From the materials of the study before us, it there- 
fore appears to be reasonably certain that a fresh judgment 
will have to be formed by the twentieth century about the 
much-maligned eighteenth-century writers regarding their 
insensibility to the beauties of nature ; and that the hitherto 
accepted conventional distinction between the terms 
‘ classical ’ and ‘romantic,’ as applied to the literature of 
the Age of Pope and that of the Age of Wordsworth respec- 
tively, will stand in need of revision; says David Nichol 
Smith, “ Sooner or later we have toenlarge or qualify the 
meaning which we attach to them (the terms ‘ classical’ and 
‘romantic *) if they are to fit all facts; they tempt us to 
manipulate the facts to fit our definitions.”’ ? 


1 A connected account of the treatment of nature of all the writera named above may 
be found in the present writer's essay, ‘‘Evidences of a Growing Taste for Nature in the 
Age of Pope,"’ published in the Journal of the Department of Letters of the University of 
Calcutta, Vol. XVII (1923) ; of many of them in Miss Reynold's The Treatment of Nature 
in English Poetry ; also in Gosse'’s Highteenth Century Literature, Ch. VIT, etc. 

? The Oxford Book of Eighteenth Century Verse, Preface, p. ix. 


APPENDIX A 
‘* GAY GILDED SCENES AND SHINING PROSPECTS RISE.’’ 


The epithets used in this verse smack of artificiality, no 
doubt ; but our endeavour is to show that Addison’s descrip- 
tions are expressive of his appreciation of the beauties of 
natural scenery, inspite of their artificial mode of expression— 
a defect from which no writer of the age was free. Besides, it 
should be noted that the epithets used here, in particular, 
appear to have an air of artificiality chiefly because of our 
consciousness of the fact that they come from a writer of the 
age of Pope. For, even in Wordsworth we find similar use of 
these words in descriptions of the same kind ; cf. 


(¢) The firth that glittered like a warrior’s shield, 
The sky, the gay green field.—Artegal and Elidure, |. 192. 
(it) The guelded turf arrays in richer green—Hveneng Walk, |, 161. 
(ez) And glistening antlers are descried ; 
And gilded flocks appear.— venting Voluntaries, II, |. 32. 
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THe ATTITUDE OF THE CRITICS OF THE AUGUSTAN SCHOOL TOWARDS 
THE TREATMENT OF NATURE IN THE POETRY OF THEIR AGE. 


In literature, Dryden, who was justly regarded as_ the 
leading critic of his time, inspite of all that he did ‘‘ to pro- 
mote the new correctness that was coming in from France,’’. 
could never feel happy in the triumph of the French genius. 
He and his followers defined their literary principles and 
established their own school of criticism’ in conformity with 
the taste and requirements of their countrymen who came to 
dislike the yoke of the French principles inart and criticism.’ 
Steele expressed the general temper of the time when he 
said 

Let. those derision mect, who would advance 


Manners of speech, from Italy or France. 
—Hpilogue to Lytng Lover, 


Now, the new Augustan school in English literature, as 
we see, was not un principle opposed to the treatment of 
nature asa proper subject for poetry.* Dryden himself says,— 


* Cf. ** The numerous Essaysand Prefaces scattered throughout Dryden's works, formed 
the real starting point of English Criticism.'’-—-Courthope, History of English Poetry, Vol. 
V, Ch. IV. 


2 Cf. L. Stephen : ‘ His (the wit’s) patriotic prejudices pluck athim at intervals, and 
suggest that Marlborough’s countrymen ought not quite to accept the yoke of the French 
Academy.’—English Literature and Society tn the Lighteenth Century. 

Also Courthope—*' The Rules had never harmonised with the popular genius, and even 
when French models were encouraged by the taste of Charles II, they had failed to estab- 
lish a paramount authority at the English Court."’—History of English Poetry, Vol. V. 

° Cf. G. C. Macaulay ; James Thomson (E. M. L.), Ch. III, p. 92. 
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: . For guides take Virgil and read Theocrite : 
aa Be ae - vs By them alone you'll easily comprehend 
eee towards exter- How poets, without shame, may condescend 
nal nature. ; . ' . 
° ‘To sing of gardens, fields, of flowers, and fruit, 
To stir up shepherds, and to tune the flute. 
—The Art of Poetry, Canto II, Pastoral. 


From this advice of Dryden we can justly infer that a conven- 
tional treatment of natural objects after the manner of the 
great masters was not only allowed but also recommended for 
the art of writing poetry in the age of Dryden. And when 
we come to the age of Pope, we find that the critics of that 
eee ree generation were nor only not opposed to the 
critics of the age of treatment of nature in poetry but also rather 
Poke inclined in favour of it. This is evident 
from the praises of the critics with which they acclaimed the 
poems dealing with nature, the number of which, in this age, 
is found to be much greater than in the preceding one, and g0es 
on increasing as the country advances. Let us see how they 
were received by the critics and the reading public of the day. 
(1) Pomfret’s Choice, published in 1699,' written in 
praise of a peaceful life in country-retreats, is known to have 
, been very popular throughout the eighteenth 
Evidences of the ; 
populerity of the century.” Dr, Johnson’s remark on _ the 
nature-poetry of this % ‘ 
age. poem was, “perhaps no composition in our 
language has been oftner perused than Pom- 
fret’s ‘Choice’;” further, “ His Choice exhibits a system of 
life adapted to common notions and equal to common ex- 
pectations.” This verdict of the great critic of the Classical 
School, which besides testifying to the popularity of the poem 
also declares its subjects to be ‘‘ adapted to common expecta- 
tions,” may be regarded as a very valuable evidence throwing 
light on the social as well as the literary taste of the day. 
1 According to Mr. Courthope ‘‘ it was issued separately in 1700,” 


* “* Why is Pomfret the most popular of the English poets ? The fact is certain 
and the solution would be useful.”—Southey'’s Specimens. 
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From all that have been said above about the poem, we can 
justly conclude that the idea of enjoying a peaceful life in the 
country was welcome to the people of the time and that treat- 
ment of nature as a suitable theme of poetry was not found 
inconsistent with the principles of the Classical School by the 
critics of the day. 

(2) Addison’s poetical Letter from Italy (1701), which 
mainly describes the beauties of natural scenery enjoyed by 
him, is thus spoken of by the same critic,—‘' The Letter from 
Italy has been always praised, but never been praised beyond 
its merit.”’’ If the suject-matter of the poem had _ been 
opposed to the taste of the reading public of the day, the 
poem would not have received such unstinted praise from the 
critics of the time merely for its metrical or other qualities. 

(8) John Philips’ Cyder, published in 1707-1708, which 
describes in great details and with truth to nature “ the care 
of orchards and the making of cider, was received with loud: 
praises, and continued long to be read.’’? The poem reached its 
fourth edition in 1728, and the year 1744 saw the tenth edition 
of his collected works.” 

(4) The attitude of the age towards nature is further 
known from the enthusiasm with which the people greeted 
Thomson’s Seasons. Winter, which was published in March, 
1726, went through several editions before the year was 
out; and the Seasons, collectively or in parts, had numerous 
editions in the poet’s life-time. His choice of subject was 
totally new; yet from the immediate and unprecedented 
popularity of the poem it is evident that the subject-matter. 
as well as the form of writing was particularly congenial to: 
the spirit of the public. Further, as for the appreciation it 
received from the eminent persons of the time, Mr. J. L. 
Robertson says, “ Its publication brought him many friends 


1 Johnson : Lives of the English Poets. 
2 Ibid. 
> Harko De Maar: Modern English Romanticism, Ch, X. 
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and patrons—among others the Countess of Hartford, Mr. Bubb 
Dodington...; besides the approval and active services of such 
influential critics of the time as Aaron Hill, the Rev. Joseph 
Spence, and the Rev. Robert Whatcly.”' 'Thomson’s friend 
and biographer Patrick Murdoch says, ‘“ The poem of Winter, 
published in March, 1726, was no sooner read than universally 
admired, everyone wondering how so many pictures, and 
pictures so familiar, should have moved them but faintly to 
what they felt in his descriptions.” ” 

(5) Another evidence of exactly the same kind is to be 
found in the following ‘advertisement from the Publisher ’ 
of Armstrong’s poem on winter:—‘‘ Mr. Thomson, soon 
hearing of it, had the curiosity to procure a copy by means 
of a common acquaintance. He showed it to his poetical 
friends, Mr. Mallet, Mr. Aaron Hill, and Dr. Young who, it 
seems, did great honour to it; and the first-mentioned gentle- 
man wrote to one of his friends at Edinburgh, desiring the 
author’s leave to publish it.” 

Direct evidences of the favourable attitude of the 
critics of this age towards the love of the poets for the 
country are to be found in statements like the following :— 





The beauties of the most stately garden or palace lie in a narrow 
com pass,....but in the wide fields of Nature, the sight wanders up and down 
without confinement, and 1s fed with an infinite variety of images, without 
any certain stint ornumber. For this reason we always find the Poet in 
love with a country life.—The Spectator, No, 414. 

Later on, Joseph Warton writing about Pope in 1756 
said, “ It may be observed in general, that description of the 
external beauties of nature, is usually the first effort of a young 
genius, before he hath studied manners and passions.”? Dr. 
Johnson, who to a great extent expresses his own ideas in the 
words of Imlac in his Rasselas, says, “ Being now resolved to 


1 L, Robertson : Thomson’s Seasons and Castle of Indolence (Oxford), Biographical 
Notice. 
° 3 Quoted by G.C. Macaulay, James Thomson (E.M.L.), p. 81. 
S$ = Essay onthe Genius and Writings of Pope ; the italics are mine, 
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be a poet, I saw everything with a new purpose ;...I ranged 
mountains and deserts for images and resemblances, and pic- 
tured upon my mind every tree of the forest and flower of the 
valley. I observed with equal care the crags of the rock and 
the pinnacles of the palace....'o a poet nothing can be useless. 
Whatever is beautiful, and whatever is dreadful, must be 
familiar to his imagination; he must be conversant with all 
that is awfully vast or elegantly little.” ! 

It is unnecessary to add more instances to the list given 
above to show that from the beginning of Pope’s career the 
attitude of the generation towards external nature or the 
country was no longer one of indifference or disgust. It is 
evident that the French or Neo-classic model in manners and 

. taste with its conventional sense of decorum 
The classical decorum : ; 
ee t» and ceremony could not long retain its hold 
on the English mind which rebelled against 
its restraints. Partly asa natural reaction of the artificial 
drawing-room life that prevailed in England since the Restora- 
tion, and partly owing to ‘the incommensurability of the 
classical decorum and the English mind’ naturally strong in 
sensations and thoughts, the craving for return to nature 
manifested itself in the life and literature even of the age 
of Pope. We cannot do better,;than quote here the follow- 
ing lines from M. Taine’s remarks on this point as at once 
sound and highly illuminating :— 

Under Louis XIV, and Louis XV, the worst misfortune for a noble- 
man was to go to his estate in the country and grow rusty there. In 
England, inspite of the artificial civilisation and worldly ceremonies, the 
love of the chase and of physical exercise, political interests and the 
necessities of elections brought the nobles back to their domains. And 
there their natural instincts returned. Thus is genuine descriptive poetry 
born. It appears in Dryden, in Pope himself, even in the writers of elegant 
pastorals, and breaks out in Thomson’s Seasons.? 


1 Ch. X ; the italics are mine. 
* History of English Literature, Book IIT, Ch. VII. 


APPENDIX C 


It has been stated in the ‘ Preface’ that the writer has 
come across passazes containing suggestive remarks made by 
eminent scholars which lend support to the views expressed 
in the foregoing pages ; these passages are given below :— 


1... William Lyon Phelps, The Beginnings of the English 
Romanite Movement: “1 think that Pope, notwithstanding 
his manifest limitations, had more imagination and enthusiasm 
than he generally has credit for; but he was forced to bow to 
the public opinion which he himself had done so much to 
form,”’ (P. 8.) 

‘¢ Matthew Arnold’s remark that Gray would have been 
another man ina different age, would be much _ nearer the 
truth if spoken of Pope; for the great wit and satirist did 
have occasional touches of emotion and imagination, which in 
another age, he would have fostered rather than repressed.” 

(P. 11.) 

2. Prof. Henry Beers, 4 listory of Kuglish Romanticism 
in the Highteenth Century :“* Tt would be a mistake to suppose 
that the men of Pope’s generation, including Pope himself, 
were altogether wanting in romantic feeling.” (PB. GL.) 

“ Pope was quite incapable of making romantic poetry, 
but not, therefore, izeapable of appreciating tt. He took a 
great liking to Allan Ramsay’s ‘ Gentle Shepherd ;’ he 
admired ‘ The Svasons,’ and did Thomson the honour to 
insert a few lines of his own in ‘Sammer.’”’ (RP. 79.) 

3. G. C. Macaulay, James Thomson (English Men of 
Letters) : “ It is certain that the average Englishman’s love of 
outdoor life and of outdoor sports had not been repressed in 
deference to any new French fashion. Nor is it the case that 

(41) 
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the natural beauty of fields, woods, streams, and hills was 
altogether unappreciated by the poets of the period.” 
(Pp. 88-89.) 
“What was wanting in thecase of Pope was not so much 
power of observation as enthusiasm for the subject.” (P. 90.) 
4. W.P. Ker: “The poetry of Pope has becn judged 
indirectly and with deference to opinions, cavils, and mis- 
givings about him ;...Pope is valued not exactly as he is, but as 
ne isthought about. Heis judged through ‘second intentions.’ 
The estimate of Pope’s poetry, more than of any other poet, is 
made through the judzment of other people.’’ 
—‘ Lecture on Pope’ (1923). 
5. Lytton Strachey: ‘“ The romantics were men who 
had lost their faith ; and they rose azainst the old dispensation 
with all the zeal of rebels and heretics. Inevitably their fury 
fell with peculiar vehemence upon Pope.”...(See above.) 
—Pope: The Leslie Stephen Lecture for 1925. 
G. J. W. Mackail : ‘* Pope’s known and recorded admira- 
tion of the‘ Gentle Shepherd ’ shows how ‘ the reburn to 
nature ’ was areal motive, a sincere aim, even at the time 
and among the circle in which poetry was most artificial, and 
most heavily fettered by a classicist tradition.’”’—Hssays and 
Studies by Members of the English Association, Vol. X (1924). 
7. Oswald Doughty: “They could not help feeling 
emotion asmen in all ages have felt it. But they could and 
did refuse to express itin passionate verse.”—Foreword : 
— English Lyrie in the Age of Reason (1922). 
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1. INTRODUCTION. 


In the present paper it is proposed to discuss, and approxi- 
mately to determine, the time when our great epic the 
Ramayana took the form in which it is now available. The 
word ‘ composition ’ as used here is to be understood in the 
sense of ‘ compilation’ and addition of new matter to an older 
poem of the same name. As to the date of the original 
Riaimayana, Macdonell observes, ‘‘the cumulative evidence of 
arguments makes it difficult to avoid the conclusion that the 
kernel of the Ramayana was composed before 500 B.C., while 
the more recent portions were probably not added till the 
second century B.C. and later.’’ Weber in his History of 
Indian Literature says, ‘“‘ At the head of these (Kavya) poems 
stands the Ramayana of Valmiki, whose name we find cited 
among the teachers of the Taittiriya-Pratigakhya.” The 
original Ramayana has ‘passed through many phases of 
development.” As to its various recensions we shall use the 
Bombay recension, particularly the edition of it published 
by the Nirnaya Sagara Press, Bombay, with the commentary 
of Rama Varma or Raima Sarma, who speaks of himself as a 
Rama-pravartaka or the founder of a sect of Rama-worship- 
pers. As to this recension Macdonell says, ‘“‘ quotations 
from the Ramayana occurring in works that belong to the 
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eighth and ninth centuries A.D., show that a recension 
allied to the present C (Bombay recension) existed at that 
period.”’ 

The date of the original Ramayana perhaps cannot be 
ascertained definitely. We learn that there was a Ramayana 
composed by Valmiki, when the J/ahdbharata was composed. 
Hopkins says, “The Mahabharata besides giving the Hama 
story as an episode Rama-upikhyana, has four direct 
references to the Ramayana.” These references are quoted 
below :— 


QG) afa asa ga ma: aan areaiferat yfa | 
Mbh. VIT, 148, 67. Found by Jacobi. 


(2) Maraisa ge Wat away aygrarat | 
sea Vaated wafa ufa area i 
Mbh. XIT, 57, 40. 


(3) wrt aa geaen afeawaarfaa: | 
Taras fafa: Bars aratya: 
Mbh. III, 147, 11. 


(4) 82 caTat Fe area acaga | 
Wiel Wise FWA a Efe: Waa Maza ti 
Mbh. XVIII, 6, 93. 


Weber has shown that Bhargava is a title of Valmtki. 
From these é/okas it is not possible to settle definitely 
whether there was a written epic Rimayana known to the 
writer of the Mahabharata, The word aq; means “ sung.” 
Weber says that ‘the poem was originally handed down orally 
and was not fixed in writing till afterwards, precisely like the 
Mahabharata.” Inthe Kamopakhyana as told to Yudhishthira 
by the sage Markandeya, although there is a general agree- 
ment in the story itself, the differences are too many when 
we come to details. In the Ramayana, Ravana’s genera); 
Prahasta, is said to be killed in battle by the ‘monkey’ general, 
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Nila, while in the Ramopikhyana he is spoken of as killed 
by Vibhishana. According to the Ramayana, Kumbhakarna 
is described as killed by Rama himsclf, while in the Rémo- 
pakhyana he is spoken of as killed by ZLakshmana. Again in 
the Ramopakhyana the party sent out towards the south to 
search for Sifa@, meets the “‘ Vulture king’ Sampati on the 
Malaya hills and not on the Vindhya hills as described in the 
Ramayana, ‘These discrepancies in regard to details could 
not all be found, had Ramayana been a written epic at the 
time when the Mahabharata became a written epic. A written 
epic cannot be much distorted in its narration. We may 
therefore conclude that the Ramayana became a written epic 
after the time when the other epic was committed to writing. 
We now pass on to ascertain the date of this original written 
epic. We shall consider the internal historical evidences in 
outline and then consider fully the astrological and astro- 
nomical internal evidences. 


2. INTERNAL HISTORICAL EVIDENCE. 


That the Ramayana was compiled after the time of 
Buddha may be inferred from the following extracts : 


(a2) Thementionof the words “ Buddha” and ‘‘ Tathagata” 
is found in IT. 109. 34: 


an fe we a aa fe quad afanaa fate | 


(Also found in the southern recension, Kumbhakonam.) 
“A Buddha (i.e., a follower of Buddha) is as good as a 
thief ; you are to take a Tathagata for an unbeliever (in the 
next world).’’ 


(6) The word “ Bhikshu’’ occurs in IV. 3. 2: 
firged aal iat wegfeaat afc: | 


(This line is also found in the southern recension, in 
Gorresio’s and in Aryamuni’s editions.) 

“The monkey with a deceitful intention assumed the form 
(and dress) of a Bhikshu.”’ ; 
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(c) The word “ Sramana” is found in I. 14. 12: 


Tara waa faa aaaara wae | 
amar wae faa qaursa Baas | 


(Found also in Gorresio’s edition and in the southern 
recension.) 

«Every day the helpless were fed as well as those 
having their guardians, every day were fed the hermits as 
well as the Sramanas.” 

The same word again occurs in IV. 18. 33 : 


Tay aa Aral aaa Araifeaz | 
WAIT RF UT FUT ad aed BAT 

(Found also in Gorresio’s and in Aryamuni’s editions and 
in the southern recension. ) 

“A terrible punishment was decreed by my revered 
(ancestor) Mandhata for an offence by a Sramana, of the 
same nature as thou hast committed.” 

(d) The word “ Sramani” is found in II. 38. 4: 


ara fads arate antfaq 


(Found also in the southern recension.) 


“‘ Sita has become like a nameless Sramani.’’ It is also 
found in III. 74. 7: 


argars act tra: saralt ward franz 

(Found also in Aryamuni’s edition and in the southern 
recension. Gorresio reads wazt for =a. ) 

“Then Rama said to that ‘Sramani’ who had been 
living a religious life, etc. ”’ 

This wat made obeisance to Rama and Lakshmana by 
touching their feet when she first met the princes. This is in 
marked contrast with what happened when they first met 
Ahalya, It was the princes who touched the feet of Ahalya 
and not dAhalyd of the princes. We shall perhaps be not 
wrong if we take this “ Sramani” to be a real Buddhist 
Sramani. 
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or 


(e) The word “ Chaityaprasada” is found in V. 43. 8: 

aaa qa aeupfaaraay | 

(The word is also found in Gorresio’s edition and in the 
southern recension.) 

“By leaping up to the top of the ‘ Chaityaprisada’ 
which was as high as the peak of the mount Meru.” 

In one of the above quotations the king Mdndhata is re- 
presented as having decreed severe punishment to a criminal 
or sinful Sramana. Again from the genealogy of the solar 
race of kings given in I. 70. 2U-43 and also in II. 110, 5-35, 
we come to know that Mandhata had a grandson named 
Prasenajit who being the second son of his father could not by 
tradition be the king of Ayodhyd. One Prasenajit is known 
in Pali literature as a junior contemporary of Buddha, reigning 
not at Ayodhya but at Sravasti. The Sakya clan, we are told, 
was exterminated by the Hoéalas after the death of Buddha. 
The mention in the Ramayana of this decree of Mandhata may 
refer to this extermination of the Sakyas by the Woéalas. Tf 
we take Mandhata to be a contemporary of Buddha, and as we 
find from the genealogy given in the epic that Rama was the 
25th descendant from Mandhata, taking 30 years to have been 
the mean length of the rule of each king, we may infer that 
Rama is later than Buddha by about 720 years, Hence the 
time of Rama comes to about 2338 of the Christian era. 
This estimate, however, requires corroboration from other 
sources. 

We next turn to the geographical knowledge exhibited 
by the poet and specially consider the orders given by the 
‘monkey’ king Sugriva to the different ‘monkey’ armies 
sent out to the different directions to search for Rdma’s wife 
Sita. The writer forgets that Kishkindhya, the ‘monkey’ 
king’s capital, is south of the Vindhya mountains. 

The list of countries, etc., to be searched in the south 
centains the following :—the Vindhy:s, the rivers Godavari 
and Krishnaveni, the Daésarna cities, Avanti, the Andhras, the 
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Pundras, the Cholas, the Pandyas, the river Kaveri, the 
Malaya hills, the river Tamraparni and the gates of the 
Pandyas. 

(Gorresio’s edition as also the Southern recension are in 
agreement as to this list of countries. ) 

All these names are not to be found in this order in 
the Brhat Samhita of Varahamihira, Bhattolpala in his 
commentary on this work, Chapter [V, 8-11, quotes Paraéara. 
We find the Ramayana list in fair agreement with 
Parasara, 

The list of countries, etc., ordered to be searched towards 
the east contains the following names :-—The river Bhagirathi, 
the Surayi, the HAausiki, the Sona, the Brahmamalaa, the 
Pidehas, the Jialavas, the Kaéis, the Koéalas, the Magadhas, 
the Angas, the country of silk cocoons, the country of silver 
mines, the Karyapravaranas, the country of man-eaters, the 
Kiratas, the country of the handsome and _ golden-coloured 
races with pointed crests, the eaters of raw fish, the island 
of Java having seven kingdoms (Gorresio reads q@egtaq), the 
gold and the silver islands.—1V. 40, 20-30. 

(Gorresio’s edition and the southern recension are in 
fair agreement with this list.) 

Here also the Ramayana list fairly agrees with that of 
Paraéara as quoted by Bhattotpala. The author of the 
Ramayana had heard of the island of Java and perhaps also 
of Australia. He thus belonged to the time when there was 
a great maritime activity in India, and Java had been actually 
colonised or had come under the influence of Indian 
civilisation. 

The list of countries lying to the north to be searched 
contains the following names :—The Mlechchhas, the Pulindas, 
the Siirasenas, the Kurus, the Madras, the Kambojas, the 
Yavanas and the cities of the Sakas. 

(Gorresio’s edition and the Southern recension also give 


these names:) 
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These names are also given by Pardéara as quoted by 
Bhattotpala, but not lying exactly in this direction. The 
writer of the epic had already come to hear of some of the 
cities that were founded by the Saka kings to the North- 
West of India. 

These are briefly the points of historical evidence I have 
been able to find out in the Ramayana. ‘They tend to bring 
down the date of the epic to the Ist or 2nd century A.D, 
at least, even if Mdandhati be not taken to be a con- 
temporary of Buddha. 


3. ASTROLOGICAL REFERENCES IN TNE RAMAYANA, 


We now pass on to another class of internal evidences, riz., 
the astrological references. The first inference that we make 
is that the author of the epic was an astrologer as will 
appear from the following quotations :— 


aag lent aia aa arafan faa nc y 
aaasfefacaa aadeg way | 

ueyg amas wea TQUATfaeat aE eH 
IMA Was waar | 
ares femaawdgay ute i 
* ak 76 3k i 


ga sag ac Ataaa Waa: | 
aia mal g aifaw Hettsyried Taw ecu 
I. 18. 8-10 and 18. 

(Found also in the Southern recension as also in Arya- 
muni’s edition.) 

“In the twelfth month from that time, in the ninth 
day of the light half of Chaitra, when the moon was in 
the nakshatra of which Aditi is the presiding deity (ie, 
Punarvasu) and five planets were in their ascendant houses, 
the sign of Cancer resplendent with the moon and Jupiter, 
was rising, Kauéalyd gave birth to Rama who ‘bore the 
marks of heavenly grace,’ was the lord of the universe and 
was adored by all the worlds,” : 
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“© Bharatz was born when the moon was in the nakshatra 
Pushya and the sign Pisces was rising. The two sons of 
Sumitra were born when the moon was in the nakshatra 
Aégleshaé, and the sun in the sign Cancer was rising.”’ 

These stanzas give the times of birth and the horoscopes 
of the four princes. The author speaks of the signs of 
the zodiac and of the ascendant houses of the planets. This 
is apparently Greek astrology as _ will be seen from the 
following oft-quoted stanza :— 

qaigary fa-an-arel-Hetteeagqa 
feasteeafafancy anfinia fears t 
amauta aela GaAaTAGTI FARA 
AAAINIY ACAVAASTS ANAT YATaTA i 

The assignment of ascendant houses to planets is here as- 
eribed to Yavana in unmistakableterms. We have besides from 
Varahamibira that in astrology the Yavanas were the masters. 

aent fe qantety ag nrafad faaq | 
aafaaq asia gourd fa gacafae feo: 
Brhat Samhita, 2. 14. 

“The Yavanas are mlechchhas indeed; amongst them 
this Sdstra (science) in its entirety exists; if they be adored 
like rshis, what then is to speak of a Brahmin astrologer P ” 

Some other astrological references are given below. 


The King Duaéaratha apprehending his death at no 
distant date and intending to install Rama as the Prince 


Regent, thus addresses him :— 
afa asaigaigy Ta ayy casa Trea | 
afaaran feaieanra cafer fe ASTAAT: UO I 
qaval 4A Ula AM STHUT: | 


aazafat Saat: BSE TCHS wy Us U 
II. 4. 17-18. 


(Found also in Gorresio and the southern recension.) 
“Moreover, Rama, last night I had inauspicious dreams ; 
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heavenly meteors with loud noise and thunders were falling 
to the earth. The astrologers say that my natal naksatra is 
attacked by the dreadful planets the sun, Mars and Rahu 
(the ascending node).”’ 
Again when Rama is departing from Ayodhya on his 
long exile, we have— 
fangaifeawa erufaqurate | 
STRUT: MAMA TET, aa afeaw: wee 4 
aaatfa mata fe Weta waasta: | 
faurara waara aaa waanfat w tt a 
TI. 41. 10-11. 
(Found also in Gorresio’s edn. and the Southern recension.) 
“The star Triganku, the red planet Mars, Jupiter and 
Mercury and all the planets having approached the moon 
were situated portending dire evils. The stars lost their 
brightness, the planets their heat and the Visakhas (i. e., the 
constellation of the Kosalas) were seen smoky in the heavens.” 
When the “monkey” army was marching to the south 
from the city of <Kiskindhyad, Laksmana seated on the 
shoulders of Angada thus encouragingly speaks to Raima of 
the favourable omens— 
SHAT @ uaarfecy at aay ae 
AMPTP TwA VHT UTAGT: | 
afew nate ya wal neferag nee y 
faugfaaen aria ste: agate: | 
faarae: gusanrafarargul aera nse hl 
faaa a neta fanre faquea | 
AWA ULAMH AAA ACHAT tl ve ti 
awe a aia avai @ areata | 
WM BAIA YEl was TARGA We 
VI, 4, 48-51, 
* (Found also in Gorresio and the Southern recension.) 
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“ Ugana the Bhargava (Venus) with propitious light is 
following you, clear are the stars of the Brahmahrdaya 
(Auriga) group, the great rgis (/.e, the stars of the Great 
Bear) are also brightly shining and going round the Pole Star. 
The star Triganku in our front with his priest also appears 
hright—whoe is the grand ancestor of our high-souled race of 
Thsvakus. The two stars (@e¢,aand 8B Libree) of Visakha, 
the constellation of our race, are shining without any evil 
influences. While J/a#/a, having for its presiding deity Mirré, 
which is the constellation of the MNairytas (7. e., Rakgasas) 
is severely oppressed by a comet having its head touching 
the naksatra,”’ 

Again when in a single combat Raima was sorely pressed 
by Ravana, the poet says— 

Taare at eet fears aaa: | 

afaat aatvera aq: afaataur u eeu 

UWAARAT SET WA Taq yyT | 

yin 4 aaa Ufsal afaa: fray uw ez 0 

VARA FIM asiarafsaraz: | 

waa: ufaamfa; asrafera are: 22 0 

SqUUTA aat He: Matas fearanwy | 

TSAI: FYE Aeecheaferat: Uae y 

Wed Raary: HAM wARgqar | 

aiwarat 4 Tad anfaaifaeaan u 

WANT faargaia ateqt vey u 

VI. 102. 31-35. 

(Found also in Gorresio and the Southern recension.) 

‘Then on seeing Rama sorely pressed, the Siddhas and 
the great rgis and the ‘monkey’ chiefs with VPibhisana 
were all greatly pained. Not having seen the moon in the 


form of tama as if devoured by the demon of Ravana, the 
planet Mercury, inauspicious for men overtook the star 
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Rohini (.e., Aldebaran) of which the presiding deity is 
Prajapati, and which is the beloved of the moon. The sea also 
burning (as it were) with anger, foamy and rough with 
billows, rose up touching the sun, he sun looked lustreless 
like polished steel and ominous, and was seen marked 
with a headless trunk of a human body, being touched 
by the head of a comet. ‘The red planet Mars also stood in 
the sky striking the xakgatra Visakhad which has for its 
presiding deities Indra and Agni, and which was the con- 
stellation of the KoSalas.”’ 

There is no doubt that our poet is an astrologer even if 
we take the stanzas giving the horoscopes of the princes 
to be later interpolations. ‘The question now is whether his 
astrology is of the pre-Greek type. We have seen that his 
geography is derived from Parasara, we shall not be very 
wrong if we assume that his astrology belongs to the same 
school. As to his astronomy we may conclude that he knew 
the seven planets by name and appearance, knew also the 
adksalras or the lunar mansions by their configurations 
in thesky. As to the planets, the references further tend 
to show that our poet knew some rules for the calculation 
of the longitudes of planets, however rough they might have 
been. The earliest date that can be ascribed to this state 
of astronomical knowledge in India must be that of the 
Vaéistha Siddhanta as summarised by Varahamihira in his 
Paiica Siddhantika, The date of this Vasistha Siddhainta 
must be later than that of the Kautiliya Arthasastra. The 
Vasistha Siddhanta speaks of the motions of all the planets 
and is generally more accurate than the Paitamaha Siddhanta 
of Varihamihira, of which the calculation starts from 2 of 
the Saka era or 80 of the Christian era. The Kaufiliya 
Arthaéasira speaks of the lunisolar mean motions exactly 
as the Paitamaha Siddhanta of Varahamihira with _ this 
addition that it knew something of the céras or the apparent 
motions of Venus and possibly also of Jupiter. In chapter 
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41, on Sitadhyaksa, the¥ffArthasastra speaks of three 
equal divisions of the year as recognisable fromn the sun’s 
conjunction with Jupiter and the periods of droughts, the 
heliacal risings, settings, and apparent motions of Venus, 
and from the changes in the nature of the sun (i.e., of the 
seasons). 


“qavafaarafaarmanarrrreaer: «=| eeaT TAT ETT: 
qare nafaaeare 1” 


Chronologically therefore, the order of these ‘books appear 
to be— 

(1) The Paitamaha Siddhanta of Varaha, dating from 
80 A. D. 

(2) The Kautiliya Arthasastra. 

(8) The Vasistha Siddhanta of Varahamihira. 

The date of this Vaéistha Siddhania cannot be ascertained, 
but it must be before the time of Aryabhata as we can infer 
from the Pajicasiddhantika. The Ramayana poet also appears 
to be prior to the time of Aryabhata. 


4. ASTRONOMICAL REFERENCES AND THE Date or ‘ COMPOSI- 
TION ’ OF THE RAMAYANA. 


We now consider another class of references which are 
of an astronomical nature. Our poet had already heard much 
and learnt much about the motion of planets among the 
stars as also of the coming together of two planets in the 
sky. The whole of Ramayana abounds in similes which 
are meaningless to an ordinary reader, but can convey 
meaning toan observer of heavenly phenomena. For example 
when féavana seizes Sita with the intention of carrying 
her away, the poet describes it in the following way :— 


HUE Way: Mai qu: B Afwaifaa | 
III. 49. 16. 
(Found also in Gorresio and Southern Recension.) 
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‘ Ravana seized Siti as Mercury does the star Rohini 
(Aldebaran).”’ 

The maximum possible elongation of Mercury from the 
sun being of about 22°, all stars however bright lose their 
brightness when Mercury comes near them. The meaning 
is now clear that Sita was overcome and turned pale when 
she was seized by Ravana. 

Again when JZanuman finds Sit@ in the Aéoka grove of 
Lanka being spoken to by Ravana, she is described as :— 

wana weta Ufeal wasaqar | 
V. 19. 9. 
(Found also in Gorresio and Southern recension.) 
‘‘ As oppressed as the star Rohini is, by an overtaking comet.” 

When Ravana being struck with severe grief at the death 
of Indrajit, goes to kill Stta, the poet describes that in the 
following terms : 


MATa Uae: S aet Ufewifar | 
VI, 92, 42. 
(Found also in Gorresio and Southern recension.) 
i.e, * Ravana in great rage ran towards her just as a planet 
does towards Rohini.” The same simile is repeated a little later 
on, in stanza 57 of the same chapter, as also in many other places. 
When the faksasa general Khara marches out to avenge 
on Rama the indignity that had befallen on his sister Surpa- 
nakha, the poet cannot resist his temptation to use an astro- 
nomical simile— 
@ aai aTqurarat Hest Tata: GT | 
WA MA ATU TfEary Latwa: 
TIT. 25. 5. 
(Found also in Gorresio and in the Southern recension.) 
i.e., That Khara seated in a car in the midst of the Yatu- 
dhainas (Rakgasas), became as prominent as the planet Mars 
in the midst of stars.”’ 
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Again whenever two warriors fight, the poct indulges in 
astronomical similes. Thus when Bali and Sugriva fight, 
and the result is uncertain, the poet compares this to— 


Tra TERA TAT TTAA Ta & 
IV. 12.17. 
("ound also in Gorresio and the Southern recension.) 

i.e, “‘ A terrible fight in the heavens of the planets Mercury 
and Mars.” This ‘“‘fight” of planets takes place when they 
come near; that planet is considered victorious which looks 
brighter. On this sort of fight of planets the reader is referred 
to the Brhat Samhita of Varahamihira, Chapter XVII. 

Again when Laksmana and Indrajit fight, the contest 
is described as severe and doubtful as the fight of two planets 
in the sky :-— : 
aqua aer ae aerfaa aaviaay | 

VI. 88. 35. 

These references give us an idea of the mental habit of 
the poet, and show unmistakably that he belonged to the age 
when observation of stars and planets in the heavens 
was seriously taken up in India—when the Babylonian 
astronomy transmitted to India was being verified and 
corrected and the same perhaps was being done to the very 
imperfect Greek astronomy that came to India along with 
astrology from both the sources. But he himself was not 
an observer in the true sense of the term as the following 
stanza will show :— 

gwanagurai a afta an’ qatway | 
qaaamura: afegat faararc: 1 
VI. 71. 24. 
(Gorresio and the Southern recensions read qyaqR in place 
of TATA ; this is obviously a misreading.) 

Rama on secing Ravana’s son Alikaya coming to the 

battle, thus speaks of bim—‘ His very dreadful face adorned 
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by both the ear-pendants shines like the (equally dreadful) 
full moon which has got (as it were) between the two stars 
of the naksatra, Punarvasu.” 

The xaksatva Purnarvasu has two bright stars which 
are known as Castor and Pollux. Pollux is the “ junction ” 
star of that constellation. Now the full moon can only be 
dreadful in midwinter, 7.e., at the time of winter solstice. 
The stanza seems tv suggest that when at the instant of 
opposition the moon got between the stars Castor and Pollux 
it was mid-winter or winter solstice. Or the summer solstitial 
colure lay between the stars Castor and Pollux, 

The nautical almanac for 1908, gives the following mean 
declinations and right ascensions of these stars:— 


Star Right ascension Declination. 
Castor 7 hrs. 28 m. 48°9 sce. 32°5' 28"-13N, 
Pollux 7 hrs. 39 m. 41°284 sec. 28°14'56-34N. 


Transtormation of these celestial co-ordinates leads to 
the following celestial longitudes and celestial latitudes of 
these stars :— 


S tar Celestial longitude Celestial latitude. 
Castor 109°14'24" 10°8’0” 
Pollux 111°47'22° 6°4.1'57" 


The maximum celestial latitude of the moon being about 
5°16’, it does not appear possible for the moon to get between 
the stars Castor and Pollux. The poet has indeed spoken of 
a hypothetical case. 

Let us now take that the poet has_ indicated the 
position of the summer solstitial colure accurately. Now 
taking the mean of the longitudes of the stars to be 
110°80’ we infer 20°30’ to be the arc hy which the 
solstitial point shifted in 1908. If we take the mean rate 


* This is in agreement with Varahamihira's statement qrqaqnat qasga: | 
—P. Siddhantika, IIT, 21. 
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of precession of the equinoxes at 502 per year, 20°80’ of 
the precession corresponds to 1,470 years, 7.e., the time indicat- 
ed by the statement is 438 of the Christian era or 360 of the 
Saka era. This time is about 38 years before the birth of 
Aryabhata. That this is nearly the time of the astonomer- 
poet may be inferred from another consideration. 


5, BEGINNING OF THE RAINY SEASON IN THE RAMAYANA. 


According toour poet the rainy season begins with the 
month of Srarana. In the Kiskindhyakauda, Chapter 26, we 
find it stated :— 


geatsa arfiant are: raw: afar: | 
Waa: Gey Bale Arar afandfaanr wv vs a 


(Found also in Gorresio and in the Southern recension. ) 

“This, my friend, is the first month of the rainy season 

called Sravana noted for the advent of clouds. The four 
months called Varsika (rainy) have now begun.” 

As to the time when this rainy season or Srdvana begins 
we have from IT. 63. 14-16.— 

aa: WaSaurat aa arafaafeat ween 

sate fe Taq alaiqar a ame gfir | 

qtarafcai ata cfarcrace faaay un tun 

swamed wa: fara zefat sat: | 

aa THT GT ATTTATATST veel 
(Found also in Gorresio and in the Southern recension ; 
perhaps the reading in Gorresio is much better.) 

i.e., “Then began the rainy season which always stimulated 
my passions (for games), As the sun after having removed 
the moisture of the earth and by his rays scorched it, turned 
towards the gloomy direction of the abode of departed 
souls, i.¢., the south, forthwith the heat of the summer disap- 
peared and refreshing clouds appeared. Then frogs, cranes 
and peacocks were all delighted. 
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We gather that the rainy season began when the sun 
crossed the summer solstitial point, and this was the begin- 
ning 6f the month of Sravana. The sun’s longitude at the 
summer solstice is 90° as measured from the vernal equinoc- 
tial point. This agrees with what happened at Aryabhata’s 
time. The part of the year the sun took to pass from the 
vernal equinoctial point to the summer solstice, comprised 
the months of Vaisakha, Jyaistha and Asadha. Sravana 
began when the sun crossed the summer solstitial point, 
but Aryabhata’s solstitial point was different from the 
solstitial point of the Ramayana poet as is being shown 
below. 


The sun’s longitude at the summer solstice is 90° which 
is in naksatra units=6 nakeatras and 10°. According to 
Aryabhata, the longitude of Pollux is 6 naksatras and 12°. 
It is clear from the investigation given above that the 
Ramayana solstitial point at Aryabhata’s time (499 A.D.) 
had a longitude of 6 naksatras and 10°45’, 7.e., 1°15’ less 
than that of Pollux. Now 45° of the precession of the equi- 
noxes represent 54 years preceding the time of Aryabhata’s 
time of observing this star. The time of Ramayana now 
becomes 445 A.D. instead of 438 A.D. as found before. Here 
a difference of 7 years is negligible. 


6. CONCLUSION. 


It seems now almost certain that the date of “Composi- 
tion” of the Ramayana is approximately 438 A.D. The 
other evidences quoted above also seem to indicate that 
our poet belonged to the time which preceded the time of 
Aryabhata by whom Indian astronomy was given the present 
epicyclic form. Our poet was the author of the Adikavya, 
the first poem, and must have been the first of the glorious 
list of the Sanskrit poets of whom the most illustrious was 
.Kalidésa. Politically this period synchronises with the 
brilliant Gupta age of Indian history. 
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That K§@lidasa’s time is a little later than that of our 
Ramayana poet appears from the following considerations— 

In the poem the Meghadita, or the ‘cloud messenger” 
we have the well-known stanzas— 


afaraal afafaeaarfange: @ atat 
ae ATA HaHa afcaans: | 
sce uated Aaarhacaraq 
armleafiaarsnaniy gery 1. 2 


aa faa auafy gu aq eat- 
Taarafawaqaa Usa Ta | 
aarena vafa afeaisarrarafa aa: 
ateraanufar aa fai greta no. 8 


yaaa anfa cams faareeaarat 


siaqaa agranal eta vafaq | 
Se Uaa: HeAKGa: Afar aa 
wa: wWianqeaad aad ateretc yy I. 4 


Here apparently the first appearance of clouds is spoken of 
as having taken place on the last day of Asadha and not on the 
first day of Srivana. The Yaksa looks up to a piece of new 
cloud floating against the side of the hill for a long time, and 
to keep up the spirit of his wife in his absence wants to send 
to her the message of his health and due return. He address- 
es the same piece of cloud asthe month of Nabhas or Sra- 
vana has drawn near. 

We may conclude that the solstitial point had now pre- 
ceded by 1° since the time of Aryabhata. Now 1° of preces- 
sion is equivalent toabout 71 years. We shall not perhaps 
be wrong in taking thedate of our Ramayana poet to be about 
100 years earlier than that of Kalidasa. According to Amara- 
simha, the lexicographer and Varahamihira, the astronomer, 
the months of Sravana and Bhadra constitute the rainy season, 
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It seems the traditional “nine jewels” were really contemporary 
with Varaihamihira who lived till 587 of the Christian era and 
who must have had established a reputation as an astronomer 
at least 50 years before his death. Hence the time when 
the nine jewels were known to be so, should be the year 537 
A.D. A hundred years before that date brings us to 437 
A.D. as the date of Ramayana poet. Hence we can state 
definitely that the time of our Ramayana poet was about 
438 A.D. 


A BRIEF PHONETIC SKETCH 

OF 
THE NOAKHALI DIALECT OF SOUTH-EASTERN 
BENGALI 


BY 
GoraL Hanpar, M.A. 


$1. The District of Noakhali in the Chittagong Division 
of Bengal has an area of 1,515 square miles and a population 
of 1,472,786 according to the census of 1921. The census 
returns show that 1,472,072 speak Bengali. 

§2. It is not easy to determine what percentage of the above 
Bengali-speaking people came from outside and retain a non- 
Noakhali dialect. But their number may be presumed to be 
counterbalanced by the people of the dialect who act is lascars, 
manjhis, settlement-dmins, and in many other avoeations 
throughout Bengal and even in Burma. Roughly, therefore, 
the Noakhali speech may be said to have a population less 
than one and a half-million for its adherents (Sandip people 
being included in the number’), the majority (about 77 p.c.) 


’ Perhaps it is not too late an hour to re-open the question whether the island of 
Sandip, ‘more than a hundred miles south-east of Dacea, at the mouth of the river 
Meghna,’—rather tho last strip of land from the shores to the Bay of Benpal,—-with a 
population of 124,884 souls, belongs linguistically to the South-Eastern Group of Bengali 
or to the Dacca variety of its Eastern Group. The eminent editor of tho Linguistic Survey 
of India is confident that Sandip is to be classed in the Easiern Group—‘a curious isolated 
example of the Eastern Bengali spoken in the Dacca District’ (LSI, Vol, V, Pe. I, 
pp. 247-260), This he attributes to the pecaliar history of Sandip—‘a kind of Alsatin 
colonised by the pirates who came from tho uppcr reaches of ‘he Meghna, near Dacca,’ 
(LSI., op. cit., p. 201). The upper and middle classes of sandip also proudly and 
stoutly maintain that they are descended from some Dacca stock, both in blood and tongue, 
But that is more or loss claimed by all Noakhali people aspiring for aristocracy, and 
ncthing can be built on this. Undoubtedly Sandip haa been the storm-centre in South-Eastern 
Bevgal, especially in the waning years of the Mughal Empire, when Arakanese, Chitta- 
gongose, Bakharganjites, and Portuguese pirate-adventurers no loss, made it their base 
and spread their depredations jnto the heart of the South-East along the Meghna. ‘I'he 
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of whom are Mohammadans. It is to be borne in mind that 
Noakhali is the Mollah-supplying district for nearly the whole 


beliof, however, that Sandip is 2 mere offshoot of Dacca on the Bay and has nothing to do 
with the nearest mainland of Noakhali seems to be unwarranted. The Portuguese, who 
made it their base of operations once, have been wiped off by [slam from Sandip, but their 
descendants, about 800 in number, still have a small setiloment in the village of Ezbailla 
(? Tsabella), a suburb of the town of Noaukhali, The three Sandip specimens presented in 
the LSI. (op. cil., p. 249 ff.) cannot be identified with any known Dacca variety of the 
dialect easily. It is not the Manikganj variety (LSI., Vol. V, Pt. 1, pp. 206ff.), the 
only Dacca dialect in the volume; that it is far from the Bikrampuri (Dacca) can be 
confide ntly asserted ; and faither still it is from the Dacca-town Bengali (not the Dacca 
Musalmiani or comupt Tlind6st&ni); nor does it eeem to be specially connected with the 
South-Bakharganj speech. No doubt, the specimens show affinities with all of them to some 
degree, but the afhnities are greater with the mainland variety of Noakhali. The islands 
of Noakhali contain a good sprinkling—and some almost a majority, as in Char Banéi,—of 
people who come from the uppersMeghna islands and speak a Daeca or Dakkhjin- 
Shah&bazpuri variety of the Eastern Bengali. They might Jead an occasional observer 
to conclude that the island tongue is of the Eastern group, which in fact is otherwise, It 
is not known who supplied the LSI. specimens of Sandip specch—whether one of 
those natives of Sandip who try to trace blood conneetion generations up in Dacca, or one 
Without that frailty and at the same time careful enough to adopt Sandip patois. The first 
specimen (the parable of the Prodigal Son) leads us to suspect from the pretty large 
number of Standard Bengali forms that appear therein that complete fidclity has not 
been observed, ¢.g., [tader]- Dac. [tugo],- Bakhar. [hergo],= Noa. (hetego] ; [ fe] = Dac, 
(he],~ Bakhar. {he]?,= Noa, [hete]; [ fe defer]=Dac. (2 also Bakhar.) [hei de fer]—Noa, 
[h(e)idefer] ; Ctsakorbaker ke], [take], [amake] etc., show curions instances of the dative 
in [ke] which is absont everywhere in East Bengal. 

Still, its only variation from Noakhali dialect seems to be in [tader], [targore], [komu], 
[ khaile)ao bateae | (the Inst, it seems, belongs to no known variety of Bengali), and possibly 
two or three more, Otherwise, it is quite in harmony with the mainland speech, showing 
the typical turns of expression like [peter h’oke motte si]. [befar kabel noo], ete From the 
second specimen of the TST., nothing conld bo ascertained, for it is an attempt at 
Standard Bengali composition, like many such others to be found throughout the district, 
thongh it is a folk-song. The third specimen, quite familiar to the mainland people as well, 
more faithfully embodies the folk-speech os a folk-song. It has only one oxpression, 
an exotic, which is not entirely of Noakhali, viz., [dzac dzabe J ; otherwise, it is in Noakhali 
dialect throngh and through, 

Not having lived in the island it will be more or less presumptuous on our part to 
contradict the conclusions of tho learned editor of the LSI., bnt the speech of the 
common people of Sandip, as heard on the mainland, forces on ng the conclusion that it 
helongs to the South-Eastern Group of Bengali, and snch it is taken to be until further 
enguiry and proof make us retreat, 

LSI. takes lldtiyad to be full of Chittagongese affinities; and it is undoubtedly so. 

Islands like Bahgi have a Dacca group of people, some of whom again are migratory. 
They, along with the great number of Bikrampuri and other foreign elements throughout 
the District, are left out of consideration for the purpose of this paper, 
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of Bengal, and the Mohammadan orthodoxy of its people 
amounts to bigotry. Hence, quite a number of Perso-Arabic 
words prevail in the palois, though these do not seem to 
make any significant difference to the sound system. 

§3. Broadly speaking, the District is bounded on the north 
by Tipperah, while on the east the Baro Pheni (Feni) river 
marks it out from Chittagong ; and on the west it is separated 
from Dacca and Bakhargan} down Chandpur by the river 
Meghna which also washes its south till it is lost in the Bay. 
The south, however, is studded all over with the small and big 
chars, beyond which lies the Bay. 

§4. The speech of Noakhali belongs to the South-Eastern 
Group of the Bengali dialects (LSI., Vol. V, Pt. I, pp. 208 ff.). 
Chittagong is the centre of the Group, and Noakhali is its 
eastern variety till it shades off after Raipur, a ¢hdad@ in 
Noakhali with 59,775 as population, into the Chandpur variety 
(which is almost the trans- Meghna Dacca speech with different 
stress [?] and intonation systems) of Eastern Bengali. 
While the influence of Chittagong dominates Feni sub-division 
(population 377,065) to a considerable extent, the Chhagal- 
naiyi area (population 99,072), the easternmost boundary, 
may even be reasonably said to merge dialectically into 
Chittagong. To a careful ear it is patent that the marked 
divergences in grammatical forms, the large prevalence in 
Chittagongese (as also in Tipperah-Sylhet) of some sounds, 
viz., spirants like [x] and [9], some doubling of consonants, 
widespread nasalization as a result of the elision of intervocal 
«-m-», reduction of [-s-] of verbal <« -ach-, -ch- » to [ -1g(j)-, 
[-rg(j)-] after « -l-, -p-» etc., etc, which all exist, natural or 
sporadic, in Noakhali dialect, but have no great hold on it, 
mark out these two dialects of the same group distinctly. The 
fact is brought home with considerable force when a Western 
Noakhali person or a Central Noakhali person has_ to confess 
that Chittagongese is almost wnintelligible to him. Curiously 
enough, it is to be noted, the neighbouring District of 
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Tipperah has no great linguistic hold on the Noakhali-borders 
except in some slight influence over a strip on the north-east 
(Khandal Pargana, which forms a part of Chakle Rosanabad 
of the Tipperah Raéj). On the contrary, the Noakhali dialect 
may be said to have penetrated into Southern ‘Tipperah, 
reaching Laksam, the Assam Bengal Railway junction. 

$5. A study of the phonetics of the Noakhali dialect 
means in fact a study of that of the general pulois. No one 
has as yet tried to lift it up to the status of a literary language— 
no trace of it in the Paragali or Chhuti Khain’s Mahabharata, 
though something of the atmosphere and surrounding speech 
could with reason be expected from these. It is almost drowned 
in the very popular ballad of ‘ Chaudhurir navii’ (Chaudhuri’s 
Ficht), which we arc told Calcutta University is going to edit 
and publish soon; nor does it find any conscious echo even in 
the present-day compositions, e.g., the popular song of the 
Swadeshi days regarding the Comilla riot, beginning « nabab 
Salimulld eisesilen Komillay». No such serious effort has been 
made: nor does it seem likely that it will ever be. The 
people of Noakhali were but one decade ago in love with 
the Bikrampur variety of the Dacca dialect, The gentry of 
Bhulua tried to maintain, and still doit, marriage ties with 
Dacca, their ‘ former home’ as they consider it. The Brahmans 
would often go to study in the reputed seats of learning of 
Bikrampur, and above all Bikrampur people were the first 
torch-bearers of English education in the district ; and as men 
of light and leading, with that typical tenacity and obstinacy 
for their own dialect which distinguish the Bikrampurites still, 
perhaps more than any other section of the Bengali people 
speaking a dialect, their speech appeared to the less advanced 
people of Noakhali as ‘models of genteel tongue’ to be imitated. 
Hence, even in ordinary folk songs, Dacca-forms sometimes 
appeared and do appear still, though the Standard Bengali 
Colloquial (or the Calcutta Colloquia], as it should be called 
in accordance with the opinion of the East and South-East 
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Bengal) is fast driving it out of the field. The cducated 
people outside home still adopt an affected Dacca-dialect, now 
strongly modified by the Standard West Bengal speech, and it 
is only the common people who stick to the patois in and 
outside home ; but some of the latter also at times try to appear 
‘centeel’ by affecting a curious Dacca air, as some others, back 
from the Kidderpore Dockyards in Calcutta, try to pass 
themselves as adepts in the Calcutta Colloguial with an amusing 
admixture of forms and sounds 

$6. In the following pages, however, a study of the 
phonetics of the patois, as distinct from the affected Bikram- 
puri or allected Calcutta dialect, is attempted under the 
instance and guidance of Prof. Suniti Kumar Chatterji of 
Caleutta University, who started the studv of the dialects 
of Bengal separately and is keenly interested in stimulating 
such study by the Bengalis themselves who are intimate with 
the different dialeets of Bengal. The plan for the present 
paper has heen borrowed from that set out by Prof. 8. K. 
Chatterji in his own study of the phonetics of the Standard 
Bengali Colloquial Cl Brief Sketch of the Bengali Phonetics, 
International Phonctic Association, University College, London, 
£921; also A Bengali Phonetic Reader, London University 
Press, 1928). As a first attempt the present paper is necessarily 
imperfect, and is meant to stimulate furtber interest in the 
scientific study of the particular dialect as well also of the 
other dialects of Bengal. 

§7. The essential phonemes (see Bengali Phonetic Reader, 

p. 8) of the Noakhali dialect appear to be 38: 


* Cb], [t] (d], Le) [4], tk) Ce), [tsi (dzJ, [m] [n] Cyl, 1, Cr), Ls] CS] 
[8], (8) (8), (J, Ce) Cw), Ox) (gC, CD Oh fel (8, [6] 2], fo] [5], 
fo], [6], [a] La]. 

‘To these may be added the following five stops and one 
affricate with glottal closure, besides others with glottal closure 
though one cannot be very sure of all of those last, which are 
not therefore mentioned here : 
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[7], [b’), (d’), ('), Ce’), (8). 


Note.—The symbols above, and henceforth, are those 
employed by the International Phonetic Association as adapted 
for the purpose of the transcription of Bengali by Prof. 8. K. 
Chatterji : cf. his Bengali Phonetics, Bengali Phonetic Reader, 
and Origin and Development of the Bengali Language 
(abbreviated here for reference into ODBL.), pp. xxviii-xxxiv. 
The illustrative words have been given in these phonetic 
symbols first, then in the Bengali script as faithfully as possible, 
the Standard Bengali form, when different, following next, and 
the whole being closed by the English equivalent of it. 


CONSONANTS. 


§8. The following is the table of all possible consonants 
in the dialect :— 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 

















: 2 ee | 
, Bilabial.| @ | Alveoler.! @ | 2 | 3 ae S| 
| ‘i ig2:% | 4 i 
| a r |} | one ee tices pe 
. Plosives | pb itd ; : : ae | ates | t d ! kg. | 
Plosives with | | 7 | | | , | 

glottal closure |b’ d’ | Bye | Pig? ? 

| ! fe i | 
Affricate ce sea -f oe) ter dz | of : sacl see | 
Nasal : m n aan + y | 
Lateral i | ] 
Flapped : a r 
Fricative FU = s (z) ve ae oe | BY pe 
Semi-vowel ...| & © i ga. 3 





§9. The unvoiced plosives [t] [t] [k| are not accompanied 
by breath (same asin Cal. Col.). But [p] undergoes a peculiar 
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transformation becoming [F], and then almost always ap- 
proaches, if not actually becomes, [h] (ODBL. §278), leading 
to complete elision : ¢.g., [vain ] Sta = ofa ‘betel,’ [bived | or [biod ] 
fas(a)a=fare ‘difficulty, danger,’ [var] or [hav] @tee At 
‘sin.’ How far the tendency is at work will be seen from the 
conscious effort at correct pronunciation of the word <«sarpa» 
by the common people, viz., [forvd | A= Hef ‘snake,’ which never 
goes so far as to become [forhd]. Though the tendency, [p>r>h], 
is very much marked : generally [Fr] as the best compromise is 
retained here, though [h] might as commonly and more properly 
be used, and more usually employed almost in all cases when 
the speaker is off his guard. 

§10. The voiced plosives [b] fd] [d] [¢] are fully voiced 
asin Cal. Col. in intervocal position, and slightly in initial and 
final position. {b}] has a tendency to become |r] and this 
behaves like all [p]>[+]: ¢.g., [ rodza] or even [hodz. |] @FI(Ca1) SI 
=¢atat ‘burden’ or ‘luggage,’ [porvdt] AAR = FAA ‘cold drink,’ 
Noteworthy again is [b] (obviously from [8 /) in some causatives, 
e.g., [khabaé | Wtatg=ateata ‘ feeds,’ | debat | crate (<meta <cwata 
<cwta) ‘shows.’ 

$11. Complete explosion of the plosive groups [-kt-], 
[-kt-], [-pt-] ete., is found as in Cal. Col.: [tsitkar] foesta= 
bleata ‘shout,’ [hetkaé] capeta (cf. Dacca cepsty) ‘grins like 
anfidiot,’ [ mokto | care (< ae Pers. « muft » ?) ‘gratis’ or ‘free,’ 
[ rokta | cele (< Pers. « poxt ») = crate ‘strong.’ 

$12. [t] [a] are true dentals (ef, Cal. Col.) ‘made by 
striking the point of the tongue against the back of the edge 
of the upper ridge’ and ‘the tongue is spread out like a fan’: 
e.g., [et] SS ‘so much,’ [tii] g@e=—gfq ‘you,’ [dada] ww 
‘elder brother,’ [bade] atcw ‘after’ or ‘excepting’ or ‘ leaving off.’ 

§12¢@. Instances of dental > retroflex are furnished by the 
semi-tatsama [-ndr-| groups, é.g., | norondo | AFG = aca ‘ Naren- 
dra’—a proper name, [debento] Cacaqe=cucaw ‘ Devendra’ a 
proper name; ¢f, tatsama [tsonto] bASG=b& ‘moon’ but tad- 
hava [tsain] BYA=dtt ‘moon,’ 
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$12b. A rare instance of medial dental [-tt-] > palato- 
alveolar feet] through the influence of a y-sound is to he found 
in common [? aiccfa| beside [? aitta] eye (< steer < atfea) 
‘Hatiya,’ the island of the name. 

$13 ft] [4] s—the point of articulation is just behind the 
teeth-ridge, and these are not truly retroflex, rather ‘supra- 
alveolar’ or ‘pre-retroflex’ as in Cal. Col. (see Bengali Phone- 
ties, S11): e.y., [tea] Coat=viaI ‘rupee,’ | kaitse | S25 = Sibatee 
has cut,’ [ratta] @thl=tGl ‘document,’ [.a:b] Gf ‘green 
cocoanut,’ [daba] Gfa=ta) @cal ‘ the hookah’ (from the shell 
of the cocoanut which supplies the bowl), [kale] @iww= site 
‘cuts’. English ¢, 7 become [+] [qd] as in Standard Bengali: e.g., 
[ ann | BISA ‘town,’ [aol | Vlet=—vtaq ‘double.’ 

$13a. It is obvious from some of the above examples that 
single intervocal [-t-| is voiced, and supplies most of the 
intervocal [-'-] sounds: eg., [kale] @IW=Ftco ‘cuts,’ [ae | 
Bics=stce ‘walks’; but [rah] Be= wb ‘jute’ never occurs 
with final [-J-;: ef. [bolda| 4391=4@ ‘big’ (with enclyctic -vI 
to emphasize). 

$136. While in Cal. Col. carler intervocal | -.-] and final 
[-!| of Prakrit and Sanskrit are reduced to |r|, the flapped 
retroflex sound, jr! is totally absent from HKastern and Southern 
Bengali, and there is no difference in sound between Wl 
‘dead body,’ and aj ‘to die,’ @tt4= Pits ‘to whom’ and Bjcw 
‘snatches away,’—the sound being pronounced as an alveolar 
trilled or flapped |r|. In some rare instances like [yorha] al 
‘to read’ we can see a reminiscence of the Old Bengali retro- 
flex aspirate in bl « parha » still existing in the dialect with an 
aspirated alveolar. 

The dental and retroflex have signific difference (ef. 
Cal. Col.): ¢g., [dula] gen (<9ee<gHa's)=-aq ‘bridegroom’ 
and [dula] Gal ‘a kind of basket for carrying fish,’ and 
sO on. 

S1f. [k] [¢] are generally as they are in Cal. Col. : see, 
however, [x] [9] below, §338, §34. But intervocalic single 
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[-k-] usually becomes [-g-] or [-g-], and then often complete 
elision is frequent. For examples, see $33, S34. 

Si4a. Significant is the insertion of a [-g-| between 
a preceding [-r-] and a following -y- semi-vowel with a 
vowel [Jo], [a] or foe}: 6.9.5 | buirga, (-a-) | q2al < JUN = gfoa 
‘old woman’ sometimes [buria], [| kuirga (-a) | HSI < FST = 
eo idle,’ [rirgolal] feqaata < feajata=faaena ‘Priyalal’ 
(a proper name). Herein there is not absolute accord with 
Chittagongese: e.g. Chittagongese | rairgjam |= Noa. [ varum | 
or [rarigum] or [rairnm] ‘I shall be able.” (Sec ODBL., 
p. 144.). 

§15. [ts], [dz] are the alveolar alfricates which the dialect 
shares in common with East and North Bengal as substitutes for 
Cal. Col. palatal affricates [ef] [1%] (see Bengali Phoneties 
$16, ODBL., §132, §255, §256HF.): ¢.9., [tse | ba ‘go’, [ dzaz] | 
ee ‘water,’ | matsa| 361 ‘platform,’ [madza] ate ‘to cleanse’ 
or ‘to rinse,’ [ rarts | Vp =Ab ‘five,’ | garda. | ale (puristic for 
[ fia:dz | Ste) ‘dressing,’ etc., etc . 

$16. The palatal affricate is not, however, entirely absent 
from the dialect. It is a variety generally, as far as it can 
now be ascertained, to be found in intervoeal places when the 
affricate is doubled in connection with a preceding | -r- | which 
is lost : e.g. [koiccfe ] S80m(< F84+ce < sfat+ce)=sfaatce ‘has 
done,’ [moiccfe] 3200 (< H24+Ce)—=afaate ‘is dead,’ [d’oicefe | 
qa (BA + Ce) =—Hfaatee ‘has caught.’ In [maiccfa] a8551 
(atfas + 1) =stfaa ai ‘do not beat,’ [d’oicca] 205] (448 +41) = 
afam ai ‘do not catch,’ etc., we note a similar change of [s| 
(the dialectical substitute both for second person imperative 
verbal [f} and [efhj, palatal affricate aspirated, of the 
Cal. Col.), and in addition to it peculiar is the assimilation 
of the nasal of the negative [na] when the syllable is reduced. 
The instances ot [ef] in the dialect are, however, not many 
and even at times are not clearly marked out. 

§17. The unvoiced aspirates [th, th, kh] but not [ef], 
(see $16) live almost solely in initial places (ef Cal. Col.); 
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and when medialeand final these are deaspirated, and some 
from that again are voiced, and others are elided: ¢.9., 
[votuk] SYP (< Afts+agqal)=afle ‘traveller’ (the bilabial 
aspirate [ph] is like the bilabial plosive [p] > [¥]—and 
thus in fact [ph] has no existence), [thamba] atl (< ws) 
‘pillar,’ [thaur] 3tSa=3t¢a ‘god’ or applied in referring to a 
Brahman, [kheti] cafe=7fS ‘loss,’ [at] @tS=ste ‘hand,’ 
[uit] SB= es ‘getup !,’ [fk] Fe=A ‘desire,’ [kota] Foi =— Fat 
‘word, [fikat] feetra=clatyx ‘teaches.’ Intervocal [-th-] is 
always voiced : ¢.g., [ude] GwU=V, ‘rises’ (but [u:t] ‘rise up!’), 
[rata] or [hada] Bi, stei=ral ‘he-goat,’ [theda] coul=cavl 
(< dhittha, dhrsta, see ODBL. p. 4938) ‘obstinate.’  Inci- 
dentally it may be noted that this particular change [-th- | 
> [-d-}] is found in the East Maimansing dialect as well 
(? through Tipperah Sylhet) but not, however, in Dacca: e.9., 
[thata} 3fei= Dacca d{bi, the word for 4% ‘thunder,’ [kad] 
eify= Dacca and Standard Bengali @ife ‘stick’ etc., are similar 
in Noakhali and East Maimansing. Elision of the aspirates 
is particularly noticeable in the case of [-kh-] and [-ph-] 
> [-r-] > [-h-] or zero, (see §9): @.9., [oon] Bea=ara 
‘now,’ [fiaé| featy also [fiikad] cid ‘teaches,’ [tuan] or 
[turan] Qtr, Seta ‘ placating’ or ‘storm,’ [tuainna] Yateal = 
Srifaai ‘stormy.’ 

S18. The plosives with glottal closure [b’, a’, @’, g’, #’] 
are the substitutes in the dialect for the Cal. Col. and West 
Bengali as well as the common New Indo-Aryan voiced 
aspirates [bfi, df, «fi, gf, ff] (see ODBL., pp. xxviii-xxxiv, 
pp. 8, 1059) ; and the glottal plosive [?] appears to replace the 
glottal fricative [fi (h)]. They are spread all over East Bengal, 
and occur only initially—medially and finally while these 
are reduced to voiced plosives (like Cal. Col. aspirates), the 
glottal closure is transferred to the initial consonant which has 
sometimes a peculiar stress in addition, e.g., [b’a:t] Sts ‘cooked 
rice,’ [d’ain| 4f4 ‘paddy,’ [q’a:k] bt% ‘cover’ or ‘drum,’ [g’o:r] 94 
‘house,’ [ fg’o:r| a= aw storm, [ail] Bsa= ata ‘ rudder’ etc. ; 
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as plosives, ¢.g., [bare] Wi=ae ‘tiger,’ [r’odza] cetei=catan 
‘luggage,’ | b’ada] atwi= ata! ‘ barrier,’ | f’oba | ‘also [ fova | Wa 
AS) ‘meeting.’ No medial or final [@’?] occurs, as [d], [6] 
in that position become [r], [rf] which in the dialects of 
Kast Bengal=[r]. Hence, no instance of [-J]-], [-’-] in the 
dialect, except the [-¢-] arising out of [-t-], as in §13a. 

18a. The unpractised West Bengal ear fails to perceive 
any difference between [b] and [b’], [d] and [d’], [d] and 
[q’], [¢] and [2’], [jf] and [f’], but there is a difference, 
though more perceptible in Dacca dialects and East 
Maimansing, South Sylhet and 'Tipperah dialectical groups than 
in the present one, ¢.g., [’akar Cak | TFTA BYE ‘the mail from 
Dacca.’ No one of the speakers of the dialect would generally 
confuse [JU] with [d’], and so on, unless he is influenced by the 
Cal. Col. 

$19. Nothing is so characteristic as the largescale elision 
of stops and aspirates (especially of the velars and bilabials), 
wntervocally in the dialect (ef. the ‘Second MIA’ conditions, 
ODBL., pp. 83, 253). 

The dentals resist this tendency; the alveolar fricatives 
(cf. §16, §25) are out of its pale; and the rctroflex plosives 
[t, a, ] (see §18) remain intact. 

§19a. Spirantization (see §33, §34) of the single stops and 
aspirates, though not so marked a feature as in Chittagongese 
or Tipperah-Sylhet dialects, once morc bears a parallel to the 
‘Transitional MIA’ conditions (see ODBL., §155). 

§20. [m] is the fully voiced nasal (cf. Cal. Col.): e.g. [ ma: | 
x1 ‘mother.’ Intervocalic [-m-] tends to be lost after nasalizing 
the preceding vowel—a distinctly Chittagongese trait : ¢.g. [a:r | 
Sia=ainta ‘of mine,’ [tiar} cetati=cetata ‘of yours,’ 
[kedto] ceee (<feas)= cea ‘how,’ etc., etc. The tendency 
is almost as universal as in Chittagongese; and while final 
[-m] is preserved, intervocalic [-m-| is retained only if it 
is a reduction of groups like [-mb-]:eg. [famas] =tata 
(<Middle Bengali rata, atta) = pce ‘ enters,’ [fiomondi] aaf¥ 
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<—7WH ‘wife’s elder brother’, (but note [fodndir Rater orn | 
safwa ecea cate ‘thou bullock of a brother-in-law’s son ’ 
the carter’s abuse of his bullocks), [kadom |] @vqa= ong ‘ the 
kadamba tree or flower. Again, [mama]  aal generally 
becomes [mav:] and sometimes [maa], ‘ maternal uncle.’ 

S21, |n] exactly as in Cal. Col., an alveolar sound, is a 
little forward before [t,d]. Noteworthy are the insertion of 
it in [g’unci] Yfe=gqfwe ‘kite’ (ef Ilindustani -ghuddi, gudidi-) 
aud in [nondi] Af =any ‘river’—the popular word being 
[doirge |] (<Pers. «darya»); the assimilation of a following 
[-d-] in [tsa:n] bia=diW ‘moon,’ [kansil] slafei=siafect ‘ was 
weeping ;’ the retention mainly in connection with voiced 
consonants followed by vowels as in | ?indu | ooy = fay ‘Hindu,’ 
[andor] Maa = Bra ‘inside,’ [tsanda] bYw1=Ddiwi ‘ subscription,’ 
etc.; and the slight ccrebralisation of it in connection with 
the retroflex (cf. Cal. Col.), as in words like [noren’o] aye = 
acaeq ‘ Narendra’ a proper name, [cdauda |] Utel ‘ rod,’ ete. 

$22, [ny], the alveolar nasal, is never initial in Bengali ; 
and when final is generally written as ‘anusvara’: e.g. 
[fin fin] fege<=xje ‘horn’, [Woy] b& ‘queer ways,’ [ Joy] 
mz ‘clown,’ ete. If followed by a vowel it usually 
retains an original [-¢]: e.g. [bongo | <7 (puristic), but | bayla | 
ata or <teal ‘ Bengal,’ [bangal] rather than [banal] aaa 
‘East Bengal man’ whence ‘ uneducated,’ ‘ foolish’ or ‘ unpolish- 
ed’; [manza| atrl=atsft ‘costly,’ [Ranga] strl < Atel =A 
‘remarriage of Mohammadan widows,’ | mongol kandi | qreTstfy 
‘Mangal-kindi,’ the name of a village. 

$23. [1} as in Cal. Col. possesses no ‘dark variety’ (ef. 
Bengali Phonetics, §20), and has as well a subsidiary retroflex 
value before [t, d]: e.g. [ulta] Bebi ‘opposite’ or ‘contrary,’ 
[ tsalta | Bb! ‘coating’ or ‘cement of a house’ or ‘bark of 
a tree,’ but [ tsoilte | bas=—dfacs ‘to go.’ There is no 
‘unvoiced []]°* anywhere in Bengali. A few instances of 
[n]>[1] are known, eg. [lil] a= ‘blue,’ but not so 
plentifully as in West Bengali dialects; and [}] >[n] as in 
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Cal. Col. [noa| cata =ceitel ‘iron,’ [nok] cate=cate ‘ people,’ 
etc., 1s unknown. 

$?4, [r] is more of an alveolar flap than an alveolar 
rolled or trilled [r] even in initial position (contrast Cal. Col.), 
and has a slightly higher articulation before [¢] as in Cal. 
Col. (ef. Bengali Phonetics, $21). It is generally lost 
medially when appearing in a consonantal group (ef. ODBL, 
S247, $294), the other member of which is doubled: e.9,, 
| fogga] or [fogeo] Rat or Set =7aef ‘heaven,’ [maicce] aW8w5 
(<at84+  <aifacs)==tfantew, ‘has beaten’ (sce $16), [atton | 
Scary (< Slat Cela < Bata + Peta) = STA CAS S from me’ or 
‘to me,’ [attai| or [ar tai] SNgIe cr Bia HE (< alata+ 518), the 
latter being preferred to the former, equivalent in sense to 
[atton] Bicsta. Noteworthy also are | fart], [r] with an 
advanced articulation, more popularly {| fat] or still better 
[sarh|==Ate ‘shirt,’ [| tsorbi | pafa = bat ‘lard. As the whole 
of Kast Bengal possesses no [ri, it is also the substitute for 
that phoneme : sce $186 [rora] Fa =*{¥i ‘ reading ’ or ‘ lesson,’ 
[mora] Fal=as] ‘dead body.’ As an instance of partiality for 
[1] in place of [r], may be cited [khatil] for [khatir] 2tfea 
‘intimacy’ from Persian « xitir >. 

§25. [s], the alveolar sibilant fricative, Is in most East 
Bengal dialects the substitute for the standard | cfh |, the palatal 
affricate aspirated: ¢.g., | vagal] or [sacl | ST, BSA BIAA ‘goat,’ 
[ misa | fasi = fae) ‘false.’ 

S25@. [fs], the most distinctive Magadhi feature, almost 
the sole sibilant in Bengal, is at times turned into [s|] in the 
dialect, ¢.9., [somne| Batt=aAlATA ‘in front. A. similar 
tendency may be noted among the Mohammadan population 
of the Calcutta bazaars (who are recruited largely from Bihari 
and Eastern Hindi areas) when they speak Bengali. But this 
has no influence on the dialect in question, é.g., corrupt Cal. 
Mohammadan [snnte]=Noa. [ fuante] or more propularly 
[fiante] §to hear,” corrupt Mohammedan [sobur]=Noa. [ fobur | 
‘ waiting,’ ete. 
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$25). [Sf] with [t], [un], [r] to follow is turned into [s| 
(cf. Cal. Col.). e.g. [fuste] or more properly [fiuste] Bre 
(<Persian «sust») ‘slowly’ or ‘at ease’, [abosta | States = Beal 
‘condition,’ [ sna:n | =.ts», beside sés. [ sen | cea = Ate ‘bath,’ | sraon | 
afer (sts.)=ita4 ‘Sraivana, the name of a month.’ But [fl] 
or |s}| group is a rarity in the dialect, and with [-l-| following 
[s-]| we get in the dialect [f-j, as in Dacca specches and in 
contrast to that of Cal. Col.: eg., [asl] erier *indelicate,’ 
[sley| cae ‘satire,’ ete., in which Cal. Col. sticks to [s]. 

$25e. The Persian value of the sibilant in aitz4 (not, 
however, when applied to Europeans), caste, Basta, acatal, 
ctc., are reasserting itself in the dialect through the Maulavi 
influences on pronunciation: |sa:b|, [seradz], [soltan |, | basra], 
etc. (the last through European influence). The [s| pronun- 
ciation in Persian and Arabic words in this as in other East 
Bengal dialects is being revived with a conscious effort, 
especially in proper names. 

§25d. [s,f] are distinct phonemes in this dialect, although 
they are varicties of the same [f| phoneme in Cal. Col. 
(Bengal Phonetics, $23), e.g., [ masi | wif ‘fly,’ | afi | atta 
‘mother’s sister’ ; [ma:s | 31S ‘fish’ [ ma:f | af ‘month.’ 

For initial [f |], see $26. 
For [7], see $30. 

$26. [J] the Bengali favourite as a sibilant, is pronounced 
‘without lip-rounding’ (ef. Cal. Col.) : @y., [fondor| cata 
(sts.) =ywa ‘beautiful,’ [f-tan] *“elt= gota ‘Satan,’ [ase] 
om =str «= ‘smiles, laughs,’ [basi] a= rq ‘flute,’ [kofur| 
eya ‘fault,’ etc. Initial [f-] is often turned into [f-], the 
elottal fricative, ¢.g., [fotan] Setqa=*FSlq ‘Satan,’ [fiolla] or 
from careful speakers | folla|, s4|=Hal ‘advice’ or ‘resolution,’ 
etc. This is true of the Eastern and South-Eastern Bengal : 
but note that while Dacca has [| mafioé |] Fea, the Noakhali form 
is [mofos] caa=Cal. Col. [mofai] wta(3) ‘sir.’ Intervoeal 
[-f-] is not changed in the dialect, generally: ef, however, 
[four | SS4=4e4 father-in-law. 
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§27. [fi]: While a derived [f] from [f¢] has been mostly 
retained in initial place, the original [f | has been replaced there 
by [?],.the glottal stop, except in foreign words like [faram | 
stata ‘prohibited thing or food,’ [ fiakim | aifeq ‘judge,’ [ iarmad | 
alsaty ‘ruffian’ (P< Portuguese « armada » with an intrusive 
[f-]) ete.: cf. [riba] ‘H2q=2e4 ‘will be? [rat] ‘AtS=sts 
‘hand,’ ([fia:t] Sfe=ats ‘seven’), [%:t] "S5=fes ‘good,’ cte. 
Medial [fi] prevocal and after |[m,n,1| had im all dialects 
the tendency to be clided (ODBL., $304): e.9., [koe] FI=srZ 
‘speaks,’ [moit] cates (sts.)=calfes ‘charmed,’ | fas] AtA= 
mley ‘courage,’ [tsinnd| fox (s/s.)=fo% ‘sign,’ [bamon] aicata 
=3ha ‘Brahman,’ [allad] @tate (sts.)=ateate ‘delight,’ 

§27a. Ifow far [fi] owes to [f] and [h] to [rep] is 
apparent from the following instances—curiosities due to 
confusion of the phonemes because of frequent conversion 
from one to the other: eg. English ‘half-ticket ’=Noa. 
sometimes | fartikot| which shows the attempt on the part of 
some ignorant people at purity under the notion of restoring 
[| for initial [fA], English ‘Town-Hall’=Noa. at times 
[taunvol| which shows the notion of restoring [r] at work, 
and [bira] fae [ <biva<bibafio | =faate ‘ marriage.’ 

§27b. [h], an unvoiced variety of [fi], is often found in 
many places in which [fi] is on the way to elision, and in 
the unvoiced aspirates [th, th, kh]: @g., [oeh | Bes (=2C3) 
‘yes’; the interjections [ih] 23, [uh] G3, etc., which also take 
as alternatives the corresponding spirants, e.g., [ic], [ur], ete., 
as in Cal. Col. (ODBL., §305). 

§28. [6] the semivowel is found in diphthongs, mainly before 
[a]: but is not so common as in Cal. Col.: e.g., [dabi-dada| 
wifartesl=wiintea ‘claims and demands,’ [kodakota] eal- 
Soi, also [koa-kota] Al-Fol=BeN Fey ‘spoken word.’ The 
glide has, however, the tendency to be lost in the dialect, e.g., 
[doa] cate (<Perso-Arabic) ‘ blessing,’ [moa] cael (< cates) 
‘a-kind of swect,’ [mdnamoti] wtafS=ayatSl ‘ Maynaimati,’ 
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& proper name, [fio(S)ad| cataty = "ale ‘taste,’ [fo(d)as] catarht= 
4(>77 ‘breath,’ ete. 

$99. [é] is preserved as a glide between two vowels when 
two syllables come together in ordinary quick spcech: eg, 
[ digail | frase (fet aiza)—fral aria ‘having given came,’ 
[sadainlo] Bfatgaa’ (<bi+ afeqe)=s1 atfae ‘brought the cub,’ 
[Kater] Ice ‘estimate,’ ete. Tt is found finally, as in [8] 
-eq==syq ‘happens,’ |lo&] aq ‘takes,’ [dzat] @ty=aty ‘goes,’ 
etc. The tendency, however, is to omit the elide when there is 
a simplification or contraction of syllables as diphthongs 
are turned into monophthongs (ef. Standard Colloquial, ODBL, 
pp. 415-16). Thus, [kip] @r*{ with a suggestion of [i] 
in a very much fronted [4%] (see ODBI., op. cét.) for [katef], 
[boy } Vat for [bodof ] AAA ‘age,’ [ fal] “= AAA ‘courage.’ 

$30. [2], the alveolar voiced spirant, seems to occur when 
[-s-] is preceeded by the voiced consonants [-b-]| or [-g-] [b’aibzil 
<biaib+sil] ot84 foa=sifaatea, the [maigzil<maig+ sil] argaferer 
=*ifratiea ‘begecd,’ ete. But [-s-] preceded by [d-] gives 
[Fels C-Ges [ faid + sil > fiaidz + zil > fiaiyZ5il | seafaa = atfanfea (or 
atfeatea, from [saidz-]) ‘dressed’ ‘ requested.’ 

S31. [¥F] is one of the most characteristic sounds in the 
dialect, and, as has been noted, pronounced with the lips so open 
as to seem to be reduced to [bh] (sce §9, ODBL., §278): e.7., 
[vani] wtfa, also almost [haai] atfa=atfa ‘water.’ Examples can 
be multiplied almost to any extent. Indeed, the prevalence 
of [»] will be apparent from the following English sentence 
as pronounced by a Noakhali lawyer in the district court : 
[srarentli di vedi 6adz sarlaéd et det rrais |==‘apparently the paddy 
was supplied at that price.’ 

§32. [ev] occurs medially: e.g. [ovab] eta ‘want’ or 
‘dearth,’ [govindo] catfe7 also [goindo] cate" ‘Govinda,’ a 
proper name. 

§33. [x], the spirant from the unvoiced plosive [k] is to 
be found in abundance in the eastern part of the dialectical 
area Which has very great affinities with Chittagongese. 
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The spirant is widespread in ‘Tipperah-Sylhet as well. 
Thus, [xotta] ~el=*4 ‘master,’ | xai(d)nm | ayaa ‘I 
shall eat,’ [dexaé] c#ata ‘shows,’ etc., will come naturally from 
a Keni man, but Bhulua people will not speak so, and 
the influence of Bhulua is widespread throuch the district. 
Perhaps the traditional (and sentimental) belief of the 
Bhulua people that they are an imported stock is not 
ubsolutely baseless ; and this accounts for the divergence of 
the speech from the Chittagongese. Otherwise we could 
account for this elision (see $19) as parallel to the spirant 
leading to elision of Prakrit stages; but how ean we 
explain the recrudescence of [k-| in initial places as found in 
Bhulua area—a process which would suggest an alteration of 
the spirant back to the plosive ?P 

$34. [9g]: what is true of [x] is true of the voiced 
spirant [g| also: e.g. [fiogol] a1I=ABey ‘all,’ | kagodz] ste 
‘paper’ are to be found everywhere, more in abundance on 
the Feni side. As mentioned in §19, §19a, both [x] and [g | 
have a tendency to be elided when non-initial ( [g] is never 
initial): eg. [dead] crati=cuata ‘shows,’ [fool] Seq=Aeey 
‘all,’ also [fivol }. 

$35. Though strictly speaking it falls within the scope 
of Phonology and not Phonetics proper, we may note in this 
connection some peculiar modification of consonantal sounds. 


§35a. Assimilation of consonants in contact :— 

Regressive of the same group :— 

[e:k+g’o:r] “94> [seg’or | aorta ‘one houseful,’ [pa:k + g’o:r] 
rite YA> | racg’or |] FAIA ‘cookshed,’ [fia:t+di:n] to ftr< [faddin] 
atfqa=atofra ‘sevendays,’s| boro+ déa] 44 cCOMN< [balsa] quo'ey 
=F tea (CON=—Atea: cf Maithil « nedu » or « neru ») ‘ the 
older calf.’ 

Of different groups :— 

[dzodz+fab] @F+7la> [dzoffab]  wrtt—awatce, 
judge, [rate+fer] ora > [rager] FrEM=toTE ‘tive 
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seers,’ [a:r+ton] Staceta> [atton] Siceta=atata Fis ‘ to me’ 
or ‘from me.’ 

Progressive Assimilation :--- 

| ro:dz +ka:r | CAS S4TA > [ roy fRar | CATSG ld = CATS STA ‘garning, | 
[ namofk ar | aes > [ nosffar | ToAATA =aqety ‘salute,’ [ tsorni | 
cofaat > [tsunni] pfx ‘a woman thiel.’ . 

$356. Doubling of consonants occurs to emphasize, ¢.g. 
(fokkol | S@A= AeA ‘all,’ etc., and in groups which have a sub- 
scribed « -m,-r,-y* in «db,-jii,-kkh (<ks)* groups : e.g. [b’eddor | 
BwyA = BE ‘gentle,’ [ pepo] ApAt= wz ‘heaven,’ [baiggo| BBt= 
ONT ‘fate,’ ‘luck,’ [ vaddé | Hy, = AIA ‘lotus,’ -| biddan | famta = 
faata ‘learned,’ [oigsan | Bena = Beata ‘unconscious,’ [ roikk(h)o | 
CHP = HP ‘side,’ ete. ete. Noteworthy also are the classes 
[koicofa] P2Hi= fay aAy=‘don’t do it’? (§16), ete, and 
[Rai Ril] Aeefea=afeatiea, or aAlfeatfea ‘requested’ or 
‘dressed.” Doubling is significant: eg. [kela] ceu= sat 
‘plantain’ and [kella| cBal=71en, or 7S (< fal) ‘neck’ or ‘fort.’ 
Simplification of some duplicates without the lengthening 
of the preceding vowel is characteristic in Sanskrit words : 
e.g. [b’o:t<bRotte], [uot<notto], fdat<datto] Sb, ab, we 
respectively for the surnames Bhatta, Natta, Datta. 

§35c. Some instances of metathesis are met with: | takro | 
GR< froarko] SE ‘oontroversy,’ [urre | Vacs < [ up(a)re | fon 
high,’ [larki| afafe<[akri | ACT= AFB) [lokri] ‘ faggot,’ ete. 


VOWELS. 


§36. The approximate position of the Bengali vowels 
in relation to the Cardinal Vowels, as also in their relationship 
among themselves in the Standard Colloquial (i.e. Cal. Col.), 
and therefere in Standard Bengali, has been indicated by 
Dr. Chatterji (Bengali Phonetics, p. 12; Bengali Phonetic 
Reader, p.11). It is necessary to bear in mind the values of the 
vowels as related there, i.e., broadly speaking a Bengali vowel 
(short) stands just about halfway down from its cardinal 
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value to the next cardinal, while when long or nasalized, 
it rises higher, stopping midway between the short and the 
cardinal values; short [a] stands between cardinal front 
[a] cardinal back [a], and Bengali long f[a:] and nasalized 
[4; between Bengali short [a] and cardinal back [a]. 

The vowels of Noakhali dialect retain the same values, 
only [9] seems to be a bit higher than cardinal [9], and [i.e], 
almost totally absent from the dialect, is being replaced 
by [e], which is a rarity in Cal. Col. 

§37. Long [i:]: eg. [ein] W=_n ‘repulsion,’ [ri:t] 
A= (98) cb ‘beat thou,” [fit] 26=*ts ‘winter,’ [ist] ’ 
3¢=[s6 ‘ good,’ [tin | Stat = fea ‘ three,’ ete. 

Short [i]: eg. [kheti] cafe=*f ‘loss, [eorib] afaae] 
stata‘ poor,’ f[sabi| sifa=otfe ‘key,’ [isn] Baa=e xtai 
‘this one,’ [itor } 254 ‘ vulgar,’ etc. A verv large number of 
cases of medial [-i-| is due to the Epenthesis which still lives 
on in almost all East Bengal dialects without undergoing 
any modification (as in Cal. Col.) by Vowel Mutation and 
Vowel Harmony. This epenthetic |-i-|, it has to be 
remembered, is very weak by nature, and ought properly to 
be represented with | -'-] : but this is not done so here as their 
nature is clear to all. Thus, [koillam| @8ata=ofaaty 
‘I did,’ [tsoillam: baata=vfaena ‘I went,’ etc., ete., would be 
found in this paper not as [ko'llam], [tso'llam], with the 
imperfect [ -'-] above. : 

§38. Long [e:]: such words are extremely rare, and are 
to be found in words like [ke:] ¢@ ‘who,’ [de:] CH ‘give,’ 
[ne:] ca ‘take,’ [den] caq=wta ‘ you give’ (honorific), (also 
[de:n]), [yen] cit ‘Sen,’ the surname (also [fern] ), [ge:l] 
cae] = cate S went’ (also as [esld|). (See §39.) 

Short [e] is to be found quite in sufficient number, e.g. 
[beil] caza=caal ‘time,’ [te] ce or its equivalent [fete] 
caws=cH Ss ‘he,’ [ mainnee!=[mainne]+emphatic [oe] <[mainfe+ 
emphatic [i] s8txa=atyraz ‘all men’ or ‘men alone,’ ete. 
In loose speech the locative-instrumertal [-te] of nominatives 
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as well as the emphatic [-e] may become [-te], [-s], in 
harmony with the vowel of the preceding syllable : e.g. [hete | 
Cars=cH ‘ he,’ [*rames] atceqg= acre‘ Ram alone,’ etc. : these 
however are not so common. | 

§39. [ce] is par excellence the Eastern Bengal vowel 
for Standard Bengali close [e|, for open [i] and for [¢| 
wherever if is found (generally in final position) in 
the Standard Colloquial. (ODBL., cf p. 142.) While in 
Cal. Col. if is a rarity, its prevalence in Kastern and 
South-Eastern Bengali at the cost—almost the _ total 
extinction—of [|], and partial eclipse of [e], is an important 
fact so far as the vowel sounds are concerned. Thus we 
may note [be] ca ‘dress,’ [de:-] cr ‘country,’ [tse:k | 
(be ‘cheque’ or ‘check,’ [mez] gy ‘cloud,’ [em], [en], 
[1] in pronouncing the English letters «m, n, 1,» [Leton] casa 
‘salary,’ [keol] c@en, (or [kebol] c@aa) ‘only,’ [begom] can 
‘queen,’ [gons(e)| WA= att ‘counts’ [fion(eje] catla= ela 
‘hears,’ ete, ete, in all of which Cal. Col. and Standard 
Bengali has {e], long or short as the case may be. Similarly, 
in ;&k| «@@ ‘one, deck! cwe=Oye ‘thou see,’ [kebla] caaqet 
=srraat ‘Kyabla’ a proper name from [kebol], ete., we see 
Standard Bengali || giving place to [se] in the dialect. [#] 
is almost absent, the Standard Bengali ¢afsama [tee | ott 
‘sacrifice,’ | rokkhe | Fl * protection,’ [kollan | ast4 ‘ good,’ 
being turned into [te:g] ¢Sa, froikkha] ae, [koillan] 
Seay, cte., in the dialect. [w] may he found optionally at 
the end of the words like | buirga(x)] Jaayi ‘old’ [kuirga(e) | 
eas] ‘idle, and in proper names [kaillaw)] @t2ei==stfern 
(Cal. cata) [moinna(e)| WaM=aftal, etc, ete, in familiar 
or contemptuous form of the name, with original « iya » affix. 
Again, |e| is not so preciously infrequent as in Dacca dialect 
(see $38), nor does Noakhali show that hopeless confusion 
between [e] and [¢] whieh characterises the neighbouring 
Tipperah : cf: Tipperah-Sylhet [bed |=Eng. ‘ bad,’ [mela] for 
Standard Bg. [mela] ‘exhibition’ or ‘many,’ | fe:| (puristic) 
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for [fe] ‘he,’ [eksept]=English ‘accept,’ [ekse(e)pt]=Eng. 
‘except’ (cf. also Tipperah-Sylhel confusion between [o| and 
[uj], both of which are illustrated in the following common 
hit against that dialect, viz. | mola khete tsur gee tsole Woira tul | 
CAT CATS PA CUMS COI Hea GAAS CoYA CNH HCA 
4a cote, (Cal. Col.) ‘the thief iias entered the radish fields, 
catch him up by the hair.’). None of these are in evidence 
in Noakhali. Noakhali stands thus: if has xo [w], some [e], 
and mostly ||. 

As in Calcutta cockney, [4| nasalized sometimes gives [2] 
(ef, ODBL., §161; Bengali Phonctics, $39): e.g., [kékra] CHBA 
or | kéora] Chea = FTV} ‘crab,’ [bea] cfat=—Heai ‘crooked,’ [ téa | 
CB B= BTSl ‘rupee ’ (see $40). 

Naturalized English words have [e¢]| (Cal. Col. has 
le]): e.g. [fe(@sar] cata ‘share,’ | tse(é)ar| cbata ‘chair,’ ete. 

§40. [a], [a] (see also [a], §36) : following Dr. Chatterji’s 
Bengali Phonetic Reader (p. 18, §41), in the present article 
[a] has been used for the sound, and not [a] as in the ODBL., 
and Bengali Phonetics : [a:,a] are more backward than [al, 
which is a central sound. Examples: [ma:] @1 ‘mother,’ 
[Part] *ehe=sie ‘hand,’ [fiat] ste—ats ‘seven,’ [baa] een or 
[ba: ] Atal ‘papa,’ [tsatsa] btbi ‘uncle,’ etc., ete. See §39 
for [-4-] > [-é8-]. There ix no change of [a] to [ej] and [o] 
through vowel mutation as in Cal. Col. 

$41. [a] isa common sound seems to approach the English 
vowel in ‘not,’ ‘hot,’ rather than the Cal. Col. [ao] which 
is slightly higher than the Eo renee English sound: e.g., 
[tsole] bte1 ‘goes,’ [dzole] @tei= 9cA ‘ burns,’ etc., are not exactly 
as in Cal. Col. with regard to the vowel [9], though the dis- 
tinction seems to be very small (smaller thanthat between Dacca 
[o] and Calcutta Col. [9]). Atthe end of a word it does not 
often become so close as in Cal. Col. (=lax [0]) ; but is in many 
cases close enough to be transcribed by [],¢.¢., midway between 
cardinal [o] and [o| 5 OGsy [ g’o:r | qq ‘house,’ [son | B= AG ‘straw,’ 
[dor] wa ‘price.’ Long [2] is slightly accompanied by lip- 
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rounding). Short fo : [fiogal| exa=AsA ‘all,’ [bogol] cate 
‘armpit ’ (both may lose [-9-]), [ Jorel] aaa ‘simple,’ [kobor | 
equally frequently [koor], @4a, Sea ‘grave,’ etc; [eto] tsi ‘so 
much,’ [fotd] casi=ette ‘lic down,’ [kaits | S80el = Ffars ‘ to 
tell,’ [%oild] ’aq (optionally, such future and past forms 
generally like [oil], [vib] have no final vowel) =384 ‘happened’ 
etc., ete. 

$42. [0:] long: not so much lip-rounding as in cardinal 
[o] > OoGrs [b’o:g | Cott (CSTN < Colt = Br <Skt. « bubhuk:@ » “hunger’ 
or ‘good,’ [ro:k] cBTe=catsl ‘insect,’ [dzo:r| cata ‘strength,’ 
[lo:k |] cts ‘people,’ ete. [o] has also “a lower position, ¢.7., 
[ fodza | CAs] ‘easy,’ ‘straight,’ [ rodza | catai=catay * burden’ or 
‘luggage’ (cf. Benga'i Phonetics, 8.43). 

[o| : see $41. [-o-] is slightly fronted when followed by 
[i]; because of epenthesis. This [6] is often represented 
here as | -o-}. 

It is to be noted that in many cases of fo] > [o] in Cal. 
Col., this dialect (as also many other forms of East Bengali) has 
not favoured the change. Thus [bon] a4 ‘forest,’ [moan] 9a 
‘mind,’ ete., are not [hbo:n], [mo:n] as in Calcutta ete. 

The climbing up and sliding down between [9] and [0] 
are at times indefinite and it often depends on the personal 
equation of the speaker, : e.., Fy" = Fale) a proper name 
is [kiudi!, [kiodi] and lastly often [kaodi], [dzoto] or [ dzota| 
or [dzoto] S=ys’ ‘as much,’ ete. . . 

$43. [uJ], [u:], like [i], [i:], make no variation from the 
Standard Colloquial: eg., [b’u:t] =e ‘ghost,’ [rust] = 
4S ‘son,’ [fut] 35 =Cil ‘lie down’ Early Beng. (38), 
[tsoumuni | oprafa (purism gives [tsoumufiani] <BtLaR( = = J) + 
afi) ‘the meeting place of four streets,’ also proper name 
for a big mart of the District, [ruoir, h-] or [ruir, h-] Faea, 
yeq= eq ‘tank,’ [fionn] 20a= Gq ‘vulture,’ ete. Vowel 
Harmony seems to have a little influence : e.g., [d’o8] cata 
‘washes,’ but [duil] q&a ‘washed,’ [buna] (for Calcutta Col. 
[bona]) Fu=catai ‘the act of weaving’ or ‘something that has 
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been woven’: [-u-] > [-o-] occurs before [-e], but not 
before [-a]. 

S44, All the above vowels can be nasalized : e.g., [1(8)aé] 
femta ‘pokes,’ =fela ‘crosses,’ [tea] cb Ot = bts ‘rupee,’ [kaor] 
StqHA=—TiAG ‘bite,’ [k5oa) Aen = SqAtletZ ‘oranges,’ [kéar] 
CAT aa = cBtaA = ‘waist,’ also Sav) ‘pumpkin’, [tii] Pe= Off ‘you.’ 
The nasalized vowel has a higher tongue position (ef. Bengali 
Phonetic Readev, pp. 111f.). 

The number of vowels is thus doubled by nasalization, when 
we take stock of phonemes. 

Nasalization, derived from Prakrit it is to be remembered, 
is generally dropped in the East Bengali dialects, including 
this form of South-Eastern Bengali: e.g., [gadza] sf@i= tei 
(cots) ‘ganja, [ ba: ate spy | ham hoo, ' [isaral | BIA = HEA ‘a 
low caste,’ etc. On the other hand preservation of the 
nasal as a ‘reduced nasal’ or as aful] nasal marks these 
dialects : [tsanda | bf#1=bivi ‘subscription,’ [bandi] atat=<at 
‘maid-servant’ or ‘slave,’ ete. (See §21; ODBL., §176.) 
Instrusive nasals also occur: e.g., [nondi] af =a ‘river,’ 
[dzingai | fans =fecstfa ‘i ask,’ etc. Spontancous nasalization 
is found as in Standard Bengali: |aor] faa (<8tea [ankhoro] 
= oq ‘alphabet’ in the sense of ‘word,’ [ké&(k)(o)ra] ‘crab’ (see 
ante), [vati] & fS= AA ‘book,’ | réus] cfs =-testa ‘arrival’ and also 
‘acquaintance,’ [béa], [tga], (see azte)ete. The most distinctive 
feature of the dialect in this matter is the change of common 
Bengali intervocal [-m-] to a nasalization ; this connects our 
dialect specially to Chittagongese: e.9., [ai] 2=efa ‘I,’ 
[ai] GR— yA ‘you,’ [tsar] corata=cerata ‘yours,’ etc., ete., 
But compare [amner| Blaag (-m- < -#- < -v <-p-)=ainata 
‘yours’ (honorific) (also by assimilation [anier] BtcHa), [somner] 
Sacra = ANAC ‘of in front of,’ etc.,in which [m] is not intervocal. 

§45. The number of diphthongs is about 24. The loss of 
medial consonants have increased their number. 

(i) [is]: not common like the Cal. Col. [ie], which is 
plentiful there because of Epenthesis and Vowel Modification : 
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e.g.[is(e)n] Sa =a ‘this one,’ [dzis(e)n] facta = cata ‘that 
one (which),’ | tsorie(s)] bfa4 = pfwate ‘the moment (he) got up’ 
or ‘only by getting on,’ etc. with emphatic [e] (¢)=Cal. 
Col. [1]. 

(ii) ial: eg., [Rial] fearei=caata ‘jackal,’ [fia] fam 
= 6{5] ‘that’ as [ Ria kot ki la:b” | -faer ee fe ata=sisi afeai 
fe ats ‘what good in saying that ?’ 

(iii) fio]: eg., (fiol] fsaea= fers ‘chain, [biod] faa 
(<h<r<p) = faqy difficulty (more properly [biid] faew). 

(iv) [io] :eg., [kio] fee=fere ‘what oh!,’ [dio] fre 
‘give, and in such future precative 2nd person endings ; 
[nariol] atfaen=atfacsa ‘cocoanut,’ [dict] aT es =A fae 
‘living,’ ete. . 

(v) iu]: not’ common, e.g., [fiuk] feGe= faye ‘let 
(him or them) learn,’ Eng. ‘union ’ [ianion] 23faaa | 

(vi) [ei]: eg. [dzeite] caeee=cqa ‘he who, [dei] cwe 
= {qs ‘I give,’ [beil] cazq=—caa ‘ time.’ 

(vii) [ei]: e.g., [beinna] catai=feaica ‘in the morning,’ 
more properly [beainna] caateai,[ci-v ] H2q= 482 ‘ this alone,’ etc. 

(viii) [ea] is common, e.g. [fea] CHa (<cAzl? Persian) 
‘counting, [khea] cael ‘ferry,’ [dea] cHal=creti ‘seeing,’ 
Eng. ‘ chair ° =[tsear]. 

(ix) [eu]: not many, e.g., [«’en] CoB ‘ wave,’ [g’eu-g’eu] 
CiG-cqs a dog’s ‘ how-wow.’ 

(x) [ai]: most common: e.g., [b’ai] S12 brother, 
[khail] @tBe=2t8e7 ‘ate,’ [tsail] bYZAmbTBa ‘rice,’ [balai] 
atetz ‘an object or person that is unwelcome’ (<Persian 
«bali» =‘calamity |), ete. 

(xii) [ae] is common: e.g, [khae] ta ‘eats,’ [gad’ae | 
atieta= tet ‘ (by) ass.’ 

(xiii) [ao], in imperatives like [dzao] or [dz0o] ae, 
qe=_Ate ‘go,’ [thao] Ate=—as’ ‘stay.’ 7 

(xiv) [au]: e.g., [bau] @3= atz ‘Sir, Babu,’ [f’au] at 
cypress,’ 
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(xv) [oe]: e.9., [koe] FX= FTE ‘says,’ [loe] Ay ‘ takes; ’ 
but note (so: |§=Standard Be. [cfhoe] 5a ‘six,’ [no:] A=Std. Be. 
[noe] 4Q ‘nine,’ [voila] AZ1=Std. Bg. [poela] Aen, ‘first,’ etc. 

(xvi) [oo]: eg., [oon] Bet=aQzq ‘now,’ [koo] Fe 
=@3 ‘say’: in such imperatives, and also in East Bengali 
verbal nouns like [kaon] @e4 = @e¢q] ‘ the act of saying.’ 

(xvii) [oi]: this diphthong (in the alphabet Bengali is 
represented by @): e.g., [doi] C# ‘ curds,’ | boi] 42 ‘ book,’ also= 
afe ‘“(I) carry’ and afeai=‘ carrying ’ (conjunctive participle), 
[joi] wR=aAfe, vfeal, AA and wee (1) suffer,’ ‘ suffering ’ (conj. 
participle), ‘friend’ (among women) ’ and ‘ signature ’ (< Perso- 
Arabic «sahih*). The conjunctive participle in [-i] supplies 
many [oi] diphthongs in this dialect. 

(xviii) [oe]: eg., [doe] cxtx ‘washes,’ [tsoe] coly= 
pea ‘sucks,’ [roe] caty ‘sows’ (<[roa] cate the little sprouts 
that have to be replanted), ete. 

(xix) oa]: e.g., [roa] cate lit. ‘that which has been 
sown’ >‘that which has to be planted ;’ [noa] caval = aa 
‘new,’ [khoa] cata ‘lost’ and ‘pieces of street macadam,’ 
[doa] calai= etteal ‘prayer for blessing’ (a special Moham- 
madan term of Perso-Arabic origin), etc. 

(xx) [ou]: e.g., [bou] cat ‘ wife ’ or ‘ daughter-in-law,’ 
[tsouk] BUS =cote ‘eye,’ [nouk] cAYe=ae ‘nail,’ [four] zea 
="¢_q ‘father-in-law,’ etc. ‘The diphthong is represented 
in Bengali by @. 

(xxi) [ui]: eg., [davit] gee (2<gfe)=—aZhaxi ‘ad- 
vantage’ or ‘opportunity,’ [fitis] @8e=—yb ‘needle;’ also 
conjunctive participles like [dui] g&@—yéxl ‘washing,’ [nai ] 
ys = FSq| ‘ bending,’ etc. 

(xxii) [ue]: not commonly occuring except in [mue] 
Fo= FCA ‘in the mouth or face,’ [fuer | BlI4 = weAta ‘ of joy’, ‘of 
happiness.’ 

(xxiii) [ua]: e.9., [ tsua | Pal= Hs) ‘sour,’ [khua |] 3M 
= 9ylAl ‘fog,’ [gua] em=yztfa (which latter form, as [fuari], 
is‘now more popular)=‘ betel nut,’ (b’ulla] gm (in affected 
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speech [b’ulua] also) = geal ‘Bhulua Pargana,’ [bia] ge = 
oul (=faarl) ‘false,’ etc. 

(xxiv) [uo]: eg. [fuor] @a=WqA ‘swine, | muor | 
qaaq=qra ‘of mouth’ and in such genitives. Standard 
Bengali [uo] is not found. 

§ 45a. Double vowels are found as in Cal. Col.: thus, [ee] 
or [ee] e.g. [fietee] or [fietee], (the former more usual), carey 
= CAS ‘he alone;’ [aa], e¢.g.; [baa] AMi=—<ata ‘ papa,’ [ii] 
e.g. [dit] fe8e=—fafacs ‘in the tank,’ [kiitts| fete=—fe sfars 
‘what for;’ [oo] eg. [fol] saai=Asay ‘all’; ete. (ef. 
ODBL., §230). While Vowel Mutation and Harmony give 
scope to doubling in Cal. Col., the South-Eastern dialect 
of Noakhali owes that to the very large number of cases of 
elision of intervocal consonants. 

$45). Most of these diphthongs can be nasalized. 

$46. The loss of consonants must lead to the increase 
of the number of triphthongs, but the tendency to conden- 
sation and elision is so pronounced in this patois that it is 
not easy to decide how many triphthongs (whether larger or 
smaller in number than in Standard Bengali: see ODBL., §231), 
the dialect possesses. The following 22 triphthongs can be 
found on a little examination, viz., | soa, sio, sis, sai, sao, aie, aiu, 
aua, aol, aoa, ala, 10, ual, wis, uad, USS, 141, dao, dui, Oai, Oia, 
cio]; and at least some tetraphthongs are found [iaie, oaio | 
etc. The number can be increased by the addition of 
emphatic [-e] or the verbal suffixes [-0,-sn] etc. The 
triphthongs also are not exhausted, and some more will be 
revealed on a careful search ; but that makes no fundamental 
difference. 

§47. Though strictly within the scope of Phonology, 
the following changes are noteworthy : 

§47a. Epenthesis is widespread, but has no marked modi- 
fication by Vowel Contraction and Umlaut (contrast Cal. Col.); 
e.g., Epenthesis of [-i-]: thus, [tsair] biga (<btfa) =<bta ‘ four,’ 
[koil] @aa=sfer ‘said,’ [loikko] ALH=— AR ‘aim.’ [dzoiggo] 
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#F1=—366 ‘sacrifice,’ [koillan] @2alt=Fent' ‘good,’ etc. The 
post-vowel epenthetic [-i-]| is not fully uttered, as has been noted 
in §37. Epenthesis of [-u-]: [tsouk] bOe= cote ‘eye,’ [auk(e)], 
SiSH(1) = S38 ‘sugar-cane,’ etc. . 

$476. Anaptyxis: [rottor] eq or [hottor] Seq (<q) 
‘ letter,’ gsram | CUat{=ally ‘ village,’ ete. 

§47c. Prothesis: [istiri] 2fefa=ay ‘ wife ;' Dutch <schroef» 
[sxrur] = [iskurup] 2%4% or [iskurub] 2324 ‘ screw,’ etc. 


SOUND ATTRIBUTES. 


LENGTH. 


§48. Length is indicated with [:| and [-] after the 
phoneme. (In this paper vowel length has been expressed 
thus, but consonants have been doubled to express their 
length as a matter of conformity to usual practice). 

§48a. Vowel length, almost as in Cal. Col. (cf. Bengali 
Phonetics, §54), is dependent on the rhythm of the sense 
group. Generally three shades are recognised of length: e.g., 
[:] =long, as in [b’a:t ] STS ‘ cooked rice’; [°] half-long, as in 
[koillo: | 8q=<@f4a ‘did,’ and short, not marked, as in [dei(8)um | 
creyga=cafta ‘(1) shall see.’ 

§48. In isolated syllables monosyllables as a rule have 
long vowels (cf. Bengali Phonetics, §55a): ¢g., [gor] Wa 
‘house,’ [b’a:t] Sts= ‘cooked rice,’ etc. 

§48c. The final vowels of disyllabic or polysyllabic words 
are generally half long (see Bengali Phonetics, §56) ¢.9., 
[mata] atwi=atel ‘head,’ [rugairlo’] yusqa=—yFetfaa, ‘blew,’ etc. 

§48d. Length (usually described as ‘doubling ’) of conso- 
nants has been noticed in §35b and examples need not be 
multiplied. 

§49. Vowel length is very difficult to make out in connect- 
ed quick speech such as the patois emphatically is. The 
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speaker’s emotion is a factor in the matter—it decides the 
rhythm of the sentence, and necessarily the length of the 
words (cf. Bengali Phonetics, §57). As it is difficult to put it 
beyond any shadow of doubt, it is better to adopt the’‘ sense- 
group’ division,—the vertical lines marking out divisions and 
the double vertical lines signifying a slight pause (as in 
Bengali Phonetics, $57). This perhaps will represent the 
speech more correctly if we leave out the factor of emotional 
length and intonation out of it. 


STRESS-ACCENT. 


§50. The stress system of the Bengali—the Standard 
Colloquial Speech—has been most ably discussed by Prof. 
S. K. Chatterji in his ‘ Bengali Phonetics’ (op. cit., §58) and 
the whole of its history has been revealed in his ‘ Origin 
and Development of Bengali Language,’ Chapter II. Cf. 
also Bengali Phonetic Reader, pp. 24-27. We can do no 
better than quote his conclusion on the Standard Collo- 
quial: The stress is dominantly initial; and word stress 
surrenders itself entirely to sentence stress, the initial syllable 
of the first tmporlant word in a sense-group having the stress, 
and the other words losing their stress if they possess it when 
isolated. (ODBL., $113.) This seems to be true of the 
Noakhali dialect as well-—a dialect apprently more influenced 
by the Tibeto-Burman than many others. The large number 
of words with initial 3 [a:, a] which have been lengthened from 
[p! bear testimony to it. Such are [’aosta} Blew = Wasi, ‘condi- 
tion’, [‘larki] aTfafs=asle ‘ fargot,’ {‘dabol] Ufa [’caol] whea= 
oaq ‘double’ (English). ‘he elision of the short vowel of the 
next syllable or the shortening of a long vowel goes to bear 
out the same contention. Thus, [‘suitka] 2b! ‘lad’ (éf. 
Bihari [efhutakka]), [’rani] #tfa—stft ‘water’ (ef. Bihart 
[pa‘nia]), [‘racari] totfa—enbems? ‘a village personality ’ 
(<accountant) [’b’aigna] BI2N—wifatrwa ‘sister’s son,’ [’retoi| 
ceefa=cnfy (cafett) ‘female ghost,’ [’tsanni] ptfa—tbinfa 
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(< dif"ft) ‘moonlight’, [efor] ara (< ecw) =“cem 
‘alone’ ete. In words of foreign origin like [elka] weal 
‘area’ from Persian «ilaiqah*, the stress is thrown back as 
noted in LSI., Vol. V, Part I, p. 203. 

$398. The stress-system, however, is not so simple, and 
a formidable number of words may be produced as puzzles. 
(i) Modification of a following vowel through the influence 
of a preceding one (as the result of strong initial stress) is 
ereatly in evidence in Standard Bengali, but is resisted by 
the dialect in common with many others (cf. ODBL., §192). 
The extended forms of names in intimate or contemptuous 
address, ¢é.g., (fasoinna] 2e2al=a2ntfaa<aisa=atata ‘ Hasan,’ 
[foseinna] catcezai=caicsfaai<catcea cattHa=‘ Hosain,’ [aunna] 
SGA = AY (? SY ) ‘anu’, [khitta] feal—fafor < frert ‘Kshitisa,’ 
[bir(h)inna]  fare(fe)ai=fatrfral <fafa ‘ Bipin,’ ete., ete. 
Contrast Cal. Col. forms, which would be fa*it4 [bipne], fas 
[khite], C&tCA [fiofue], BATT [fiafane |. 

On the whole it can be safely held, however, that in a con- 
nected sentence or passage the initial word-stress prevails just 
as in the Standard Colloquial speech. We take an example 
at random which happens to be the LSI. Sandip Specimen 
No. 3; [fiuinso nio | *’fiasoinnar ba 4 *"tsau mia dze | ‘koi Fadaise | 
atas fia, attmara ai, ot faai co sB BivleeP=efaate at ere 
statfaara tal, bty-feet ca sfaal *tateatee Pp ‘Have you not 
heard, oh Hassan’s father! what word Chand Mian has 
sent ?’ Another folk-song has a line: [na’ dzani kon ‘kalar fate | 
‘fiortal badzaise H ai ati catty stata Aa «Saw ateatece 

. Uatsatee “JT don’t know with what Kali (lover, 
‘aces lit. Krishna the Black One) she has run into 
a scrape.” (‘ Hartal’ the famous word has in this dialect 
acquired the sense of ‘confusion,’ ‘intrigue,’ ‘ scrape,’ etc.). 

§59. The dialect of Noakhali has never been used in 
literary composition. It is, however, a pertinent question 
whether this dialect par excellence of vowels, which has elided 
intervocal consonants to an astounding degree, and has thus 
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made itself considerably liquid (like Maharastri Prakrit of old) 
and at the same time has not developed many awkward 
Chittagongese traits (e.g., the frequent double consonants of 
the Chittagongese that would act like too many breaks and 
cataracts in its even flow), is iz itself poor in sound or rhythm. 
The writer is not born to it, and cannot perhaps be accused 
of ‘patriotic bias’ in the matter. It is, however, his 
impression that the dialect, specially when it comes from 
the polished Bhuluadi Brahmans, though in their mouths a 
little more Sanskritic than usual, isa delight to hear, and 
is at least more delicate and sweeter than the Dacca tongue 
(which, incidentally, is the present writer’s own dialect) and 
less grotesque and ‘un-Bengali-like’ than Chittagongese. No 
doubt the elision of non-initial consonants makes it more or 
less unintelligible to the speakers of the Standard colloquial, 
or Western Bengali; but it must be conceded, after one gets 
acquainted with the speech, that it is not bad—to the ear. 


SPECIMENS, 


§61. A few specimens of the dialect will bring out the 
whole phonetic system more clearly, and, hence, they are 
presented herewith with brief notes to introduce and elucidate 
the passages. Each passage is given first in the I.P.A. 
script, then in the Bengali character as much faithfully as 
allowed by the conditions; this is followed by the Standard 
Bengali equivalent, and finally is given a literal English 
translation. 

SPECIMEN No. I. 


The following passago is supposed to be a dialogue between a Mohammadan day- 
Jabourer and a young Hindu gentieman who on parpose speaks the patois. It represents 
speech of the town of Noakhali quite faithfully. The idea and the materials for this 
belong to my friend Sj. Anutosh Sen-Gupta, B.A., Asst. Master, Arun Chandra High 
School, Noakhali, but for the linguistic framework I should be held entirely responsible. 


The man (No. 1.). ‘bau, | taun-Foler | ‘maidde ‘eida ki: 708? 1 
The gentleman (No. 2.), ‘aid:za| ‘nar’dg ase. 4 
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(No. 1.) ‘toi, | ’amra | ‘tsaitam h(F)aittam no’? 4 

(No. 2.) ‘F(h)uisa ainso ni? 

(1) ‘h(®)uisa to nai | ‘baru. 4 

(2) “fieile | r(h)aitta no. 4 

(1) ‘h(F)uisa! ‘kondai h(r)ai(é)um ? 4 ‘fiaindzer, okte | ‘baillai | “h(Fr)ot 
oisi— || kono, | ‘foda(8)ati ‘loisi, i ’h{r)an ‘loisi, | ‘tsail ‘loisi, | ‘borbiillai ‘kod 
‘loisi, | ‘thamu(i) ‘loisi.¥ “h(F)uisa to ar nai, | ‘bau ? i 

(2) ai kirum?# ’r(h)uisa noile | F(h)aitta’no,| ‘baura ditd no. i 

(1) ‘amne koile (&)etd| ‘fiamaito h(r)ari.y toi, | ‘amnereto bau | 
‘suitka deiksi.y ‘amne| ‘kiiodi-baur h(r)ut| ‘(h)rirgolal noni?n ‘amne 
ago | ‘tsinen na-ari  ‘a:(bh) fare, | kotd “gesi, | eee aisi! 4 “doirgaé- ango 
khail-ari. @ ‘amnegdo bau | ki: ‘bai gese— | ki: ‘g’or!| ki: ‘dslan!4 ‘toi, | 
amra ‘ekkana | ‘fiamai na, bau?! ‘one tsdli raiteyanic keon, bau ? tl 

(2) aitssa (aicefa), ‘buirga, ‘dz0o.!! toi, ‘aimontor | ‘koitd %ibd | 
‘ki. deikla. 4 . 

(1) ’koi(8)um, “bau | ’koi(8)um. 4 

(He enters. After sometime, when he comes out.) 

(2) ‘ki deikla, ‘buirga(e) ? 1 

(1) ‘deiklam | ‘bau | ‘maidde ‘ki: rofnai ! ) “ki: bakka tserag ! fa “kursi 
fio(g)oler ‘h(r)ore | ‘ban-fio(g)ol | “boi roise,) urre ki ‘yanka ‘aie-dzad YY 
somne ‘]i:! BCH ora: ) “i reni ‘roisi tl ‘atsombite | bafi ‘hugoiege ar | 
‘h(F)orda uci gese.k “i to ‘atsanak ! ! i somne ‘dei ki ki: ‘mondzar ék ‘h(r)orda ! 4 
‘indzil ase, | “b&b ase, | ‘dza(Ai)adz ase t ‘nondir kule | ki:) ‘bakka ‘temala 
delan!y ai reni ‘roisi, “bafi ‘huirld ar | ‘h(vorda hien | ‘udi gel. W ‘tar 
bade | ‘kono ‘r(h)ola-fia(g)al | Jadzi al| ki: ‘git gaild, | hon cheg) )dler 
nain | ‘naitsld, kono ‘afal r(h)ori no, | ‘fadzi aisil-ari. 4 ‘tar bade | ‘aar bafi 
‘hiigoicefe: ‘ar | Korda ‘ui gese. } ‘dei | ’bau- fia(g)al | Sadzi ai | ‘kitssa_ koilo. | 
‘dzuddo koillo. ) ‘bafi huare ar | rorda udi dzaé. | ar ‘fietenra | ‘kitesa kad. i 

(2) toi ‘buirga(x)) ‘afol deikla ki? 1 

(1) h(F)orda| ‘ude (8)al’lame| h(rjorda} ‘ude(8) al’lame i ‘afol 
dsoner ‘fiien i 

(2) = ?) ‘git fuinla na? 

(1) ‘ango-ton kono | ‘dzuit d’ore nd. | “bau, | “fiasa kota ‘kéito ki | 
‘fieidinna dzen l ‘dzatra ail, | ukil “binod baur bait, | ‘rebatir doler, | ‘ango 
ton | ‘Riene b’ala laigze. it 

(2) ‘ka: ? A 

(1) ‘bau | ‘dzum laigdzil ‘fiiene | “amnego *indugo ‘kota ari | ‘amra 
kisu “bu f¥i no: i “too bau | ‘dzum laigdzil ‘Riene # “Fuloif fio(g)oler lose | 
‘ifkuilla r(h)ola-fio(g)oler | ki: ‘teura laigdzil {nu =. “baura tsillai, } andor-bair 
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‘maidde | ‘mai-(h)olara ‘kandi! i! ‘amra kono ‘mati no. i too, ‘dzum laigdzil 
‘fiiene. ¥ ‘iene-to keol; ‘#(h)orda | ‘ude-(8)‘allame, | ‘ude-(8)’ allame | ‘eles | 
too | ’mainne iene | ‘killai ‘téa-h(F)uisa di) ‘aie, } a1 ‘taddzob ! 4 


Noakhali Dialect. 


(1) @&, Bisa Grea aac HBO) fe aE? 

(2) Syeeal MSS Ares | 

(1) GB, Brae otssty a(S) RSty A” 2 

(2) ¥(@)ael aw fa 9 

(1) a(B)Bel © ate, AT 

(2) CRB StzEl A | 

(1) el cata OS BIR? slsarea ocs aAsats asa ashe, 
— cairn aat(2l)-afs ahs, asta ABfe, visa aafe, «aa fazats ov 
agfe, w8(q) aefe,—aezete’ ata a2, ate | 

(2) Wye fewae F(e)asl q2c4 BRE a’, aGal firw’ a | 

(1) Sica secre’ states’ aria 1i— alacaT as, ate, Babel cHeafe, 
aint geff awa ae feanaia aie sacl Siew foc a otfa 
apart se’ cifs, ew wee weantca Aten nee-atfa BAaca- 
cits, ae, fe ae ci: feua: fe cata 1—se, algal vata 
atare al, Ge Bera ofa Sisgn 1 cHSa, aT 9 

(2) Bisel, Fat Ge oe, Ms aq Sars BIA, [F cHesa | 

(1) Szqy, AG, SAqq | 

(He enters. After he returns.) 

(2) fe cHstal, yan ? 

(1) cHeactta, ae, wacom fe caine: fe aie coat: Fale 
SIA BA AtG-si as ascw, Vary fe grail MSs SA! «BACT AHA 
eal: Wie cafa aafe, atefacs ati ares, ata sel PSG cacy | 
BRIiSS Mists, Baca cas fa, fe aa Gia os Val) Fafa al, cd 
aire, atte atte, afra gon fe ate conten crata! We cafe 
a2fe, ath aazaay ata Sal facaa BFS carey) | Sta Aer CTA CaIAN- 
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army tia Bis fe Ne wee’, wia-sacera BS ASD A” s—cstcal BAT 
wfa a’, aie Btaeq-afs | «Sta air at-ota ah ansce, ala FH 
Ce cia 1 cHe, ate-eter aie ore feoel seer OR seq’ i ath 
SAA BMA Sal Cie ata, ata carves feo! Fz 

(2) S&, yan, atrer crear fe 2 

(L) Sl BCU-al-aca, Ba VCO-a-NTI—apHA CHEAT faCTy | 

(2) Sle Ne esa a 2 

(1) SRrS’a cH |Fe waa, ATS, sel Fel Sew’ fs, 
caefunl Coa Gia Use|, Gea faay ava ase, caasla aA, BICM 
OF RCA AG SIAN AVACH | 

(2) a1? 

(1) ats, By atastfen facact: aracacn Saye Fol-etfa,— 
anal fag gf a, Ce, TG, ga atsifea fecal | - Fae Bae 
SRI CHAVA fe Kal AVA feet 1 AeA fost | BWhera alsa aay 
we (eats sift i sara cota ae Se Gy aaa 
facet | AACA SCH Oe VG] VOG-AEAICA, BCU-F-aleA, -“R- | GE 
atacn Sacer feats co Sl-aael ft AtS-9,—H TZ Gia | 


Standard Bengalt. 


(No. 1.) at, BtBaacea acy Wad fe Sa ( = BBCwTe ) ? 

(No. 2.) arece aes ace | 

(No. 1.) Sra Btaal otacw( =cufacs) atfaa al 2 

(No 2.) sam oiftate fF 2 

(No. 1.) atl CBI Ate, AT 

(No. 2.) Stal 22cer *tfaca aN I 

(No. 1.) aA cette na? aata HAN Atel Boe ( a= 
attr = Bercy) ot efaarfe ( oferta), were azaife, ita 
azatis, oto azatfe, aw fafaa on oa (AcHa) Meats, Slats aeathE | 
HIM S Aa AM, AZ 

5 
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(No. 2.) offi fe @faae ami a sac nifaca al; aga 
faca ay 1 

(No. 1.) atrifa sfacne & place atfai—o, saiaate fg, 
ary, caceraiga (=cetd) cafeaife ainifa gafeal aga qq fetsata 
at? siafa oars fora al acd ( ‘otfa=atrafe=ab): mal 
cat te frais: se arate, wiaara otatea adam far aia 
fei sinatwrs aty fe awl frat: fe war fe wera —o 
aiaal Geata pie aye stag ofa aifia, cea atg? 

(No. 2.) Sibel, Ti, Wer ocr wifi fey sfecs aera fe 
cHface | 

(No. 1.) fea, aq, Sf | 

(He enters. After he returns.) 

(No. 2.) fe cwiaca, Ji ? 

(No. 1.) cafaeta, atz, aca fe catates fe wa (tal? 
<dmicafea) aie. coaraefaa Gora atga afial afsatea-— 
waica fe ate Bicrata Ata ata am, 6 Sta SteTea ( cafa=— 
Sisteai) afer, atpracs ash wy sft (=F feaw=—gze 
sfants=Fus ), Sta val Goa farms: wmf Spmesey Alaa 
cafa fe, Pl wats we al 1 Bhar ates, cate ( cYSi= Boat) ate, 
Sie Bice, awa Grr fe gua forza miata, aify oars afer, 
ath aie Slay, Als vied CHAT Vidal cua) «Sia ACA Ctsatal Alfeat 
aifan fe Ws ontfea, watcwa ara atfoa,—feg otna aa aa, mfem 
aiff wai stata alata ah a saris, ata we Sioa 
frre cafe, ata mfem otf sea sfea, 7a ofan, Sah 
“a SCA BTA Heal Soa aly, Ata Stata Fei srw 

(No, 2.) Gi, Fi, atrAa cufaca fe 9 

(No. 1.) 4 WS Bla ata, Wal Bes ata ates, abr cHftara 
Sai2 | 

(No. 2.) cea? sata efaca a 2 
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(No. 1.) alates free cra afaata anf aly ary, yoo) Sel 
secs fe,—cnaiea ca atal sea BH facata aga ater caqwla 
wera, SACHA PSE CASACAS Steen aAfaatey | 

(No. 2.) cea? 

(No. 1.) ay aieate (ay <? oa cf. qaety ) ofatfoaty 
CAMIAR | «Sinatra ferns Say ab—oyal fey gfa ae! wz, 
ary aicate caacAe weatfeenT (or S8atfoar) 1 AeA ACR Sacer 
eracwa fe atatnfa atfaafsa—arqa tiesta efan ( =afaatfea ), 
Sway A cael sifral = ( stfwator)! atna fey az 
(cram) @fa ate] wge, Siem CHAS staffer,  «Betica 
cea nel Ges ata ata, Ges Bla ay, o8B(  Bqe ATyTa Bt 
aaa fem fe oe eeticn atcr—anify Sate =e | 


English. 


“(No. 1.) Sir, what is this going on inside the Town Hall ? 
(No. 2.) ‘There isa dramatic performance this evening. 
(No. 1.) ‘Then, shall we not be allowed to see it ? 

(No. 2.) Have you brought money (paisa = pice = money)? 

(No. 1.) We have no money, Sir. 

(No. 2.) Then, you cannot. 

(No. 1.) Where shall I get moncy from? I have just 
taken the way for home this eventide, taken the things I 
bought, taken the betel leaves, taken rice, taken catechu for 
the senior wife, and I have taken also the tobacco-mixtures 
(with me). There is no pice with me any more. 

(No. 2.) What can Ido? You cannot (see) without pice, 
—the authorities won’t allow you. 

(No.1). If you allow, we can enter. Ah! Sir, I saw 
you a mere lad. Are you not Kumudini Babu’'s son Priyalal ? 
You of course do not know us. Ah! How often have I 
not been to yours (lit. gone to your house and come back 
from that). No doubt, Sir, the river has ruined us. What 
a home Sir, have you not also lost! What houses! And 
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what a building !—Then, why not let us get in for once ? 
We shall come back just this moment. What do you say, 
Sir ? 

(No. 2.) Well, old man, you may go. But when you 
come out, you must say what you see there. 

(No. 1.) I shall say, Sir, I shall say. 


(He enters. After he returns.) 

(No. 2.) What did you see, old man ? 

(No. 1.) What an illumination I saw inside! What 
beautiful lamps! On the chairs remained sitting the gentry, 
—-upwards what a fan was coming and going (when pulled) ! 
In front a blue curtain. [ kept looking at—suddenly the 
whistle blew, and tbe curtain was up. [ was astonished. 
Before me J saw what a beautiful scene (lit. curtain). There 
was engine, there were boats, there were steamers,—there 
was on the bank of the river what a fine three-storied 
building ! I kept looking at—the whistle blew out, and 
that scene also went up. After that, boys (chokras) coming 
dressed-up sang what « beautiful song, danced like the 
fairies—they were not real fairies, however,—they were 
dressed up. After that, the whistle blew out again. I saw 
gentlemen dressed up entering declaimed some sturies, and 
fought. Then, the whistle blew out, and the curtain went 
up and they declaimed (again). 

(No. 2.) But, old man, what was the real thing worth 
seeing P 

(No. 1.) The curtain went up and down, the curtain went 
up and down :—This is the real thing worth seeing. 

(No. 2.) Why ? Did you not listen to the songs ?P 

(No. 1.) To us, these had no interest (or appeal). Sir, 
to tell you the truth, the ja/7a-performance of Rebati’s party 
performed the other day at the house of Binod Babu, the 
pleader, had more interest for us there. 

(No. 2.) Why ? 
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(No. 1.) Sir, There we felt a real enthusiasm. The 
stories were indeed of you Hindus,—we could not under- 
stand. Still there we felt a real enthusiasm. What a fight 
was there between the police and the school-boys! The 
gentlemen shouted ! In the zenana the ladies cried! We of 
course kept quiet. Still, we felt there the rcal enthusiasm. 
Here, only the curtain goes up and down, goes up and down 
—that is all. Why do the people pay money (lit. pices and 
rupees) to come here—I wonder !” 

The next two specimens (No. 2 and No. 3) are the dialec- 
tical versions of the first three paras of Rabindra Nath 
Tagore’s ‘ Kabuliwali.’ To guard against the temptation 
to which the educated speakers of thedialect so often fall 
a prey, only the English version of the story from the ‘ Stories 
from Tagore’ (Macmillan & Co., Limitec, 1924) was set 
before them for the purpose. The two specimens represent 
the western and eastern parts of the district, and it is 
apparent from these that the difference between the two is 
after all slight. After the phonetic transcript and the 
Bengali representations of each of the specimens follow 
Tagore’s own Bengali original and the English version of 
that from the‘ Stories from ‘Tagore,’ which are not, therc- 
fore, tagged after each of the specimens, as that would be 
unnecessary. ‘The original Bengali and the English version 
differ to some extent, and the diiference is noted within 
brackets in the Bengali. 


SrecIMEN No. 2. 


The credit of the version belongs toa student of the bighest class of Khilpara H. B. 
School,—one of the flourishing villages of the west,—of the district and was kindly 
supplied to me by my friend Sj. Yagneswar Datta, B.T., a teacher of the school. It is 
faithful to the dialect of the locality. 


Sx | "has bosoirga soca mai(é)a | ‘mini| ‘Fetsal na FIG] | ‘thaikto 
fare na W ‘Ra&tsal ‘dir tai lage! ‘iga dzonumer moidd’e | ‘teup kori ek 
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‘dondo | ‘fiuda-fiuda ‘karla8 no, | fiigar ‘ma | ‘iar-lai| raraie ‘tekto oi | 
‘Womkai | fiigar ‘muk; ’bondo kori dité tsad;4 ‘kintu| ‘ai fia rari 
na. i! ‘mini tsup kori ‘thaikle | ‘a:r-tai | smon ‘alga-alga lage dzen, | ai 
‘Onokkhoa | ‘fieida ‘foizf%’o koittam rari na. ‘fiar-lai | ‘figar ar’ a:r kota | 
‘khub ’dzdmi ue. 

‘fiei din ‘beainna| ‘ai fiobe r| ‘uroinnafer | ‘fotro oidd’aéer | ‘moidd’e 
aisi ;W ‘Remne-e |,4r ‘miniga | ‘aste-aste| dr ‘g’orer moidd’e ‘f&ndail ar ‘ater 
urre at rai| ‘koitd laiglo,q “baova | ‘ramdo(é al ‘daroan | ‘kaure ‘koua 
koé. 9’ fiste ‘kisu dzane na, | ‘kemon o ? | 

‘ai flube figare | ‘bufgai(@)um | si ‘Firtimite | ‘hugal kata | ‘ek-raam 
no, jar age-e | fliga ‘onno arek kota | ‘furu kori dil; | “baba | ‘amner-tat 
‘kerom lage-o 7 w’ b’ola ka8 | “mev’er modd’e | ‘eigga “ati ase 4 ‘higa bole | 
‘sorta di | ‘dza:] sisi halaé, | ar} ‘iar-lai bole | ‘bifti ’oe 4 

Aiwa Sib WWeanl cow weal fala coor at fale wasecel Fica 
Ali Stbl, Ata CYS ae Su SUA Aca Ha Sia Sura Siow 41 
festa a) Sara ate wale cos GR ampere forty qe au sia fnew 
bia, feg ate fea ofa ai faft po sft asec Ata bre 
OTT MATRA Ae CHA, WIS HAA caso] ABoG FSsIq sila 
a1 fasraets fasta ata ta sl 3a ofa Ges | 

caatma cate Wis aca Wia Slwaicaa HG Matas Term oly, 
caaca-4 ota ff on Bice MIC! Ata War aecy Stale ya “ACSA 
CH "MS AS CSCS ABH, “ata, aaa wicatalry SlIBatca BBA 
Sq C208 (FG SICA AI—CHAI—s 2” 

Bitz aca fetca gateay, we fefefacs ener Fal] oea’ay a, Sata 
atca-9 fan BA Biers Sol om tia fra, “atal, Btacaabie cea’y 
ar SP COL FX CATA AFH MAN SBT Bite fest cater 
cutasl fe act fe fe stata, ata Sartaats fafe wa |” 


SPECIMEN No. 8. 


The present specimen is a version of specimen No, 2 by a student of the Mangalkandi 
H. BE. School (1. O. Kazirhat), a village of the east, and was kindly supplied to me by my 
friend S}. Suresh Chakravarti, B.A., Headmaster of the School, himself an enthusiastic 
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student of the dialects. The version, however, is not completely faithful to the patois 
and approaches nearer to the Standard Bengali forms than the preceding specimen (No. 2), 
perhaps because the student was imbued with the idea that his dialect is not ‘genteel.’ 
Thus, for example, ‘ novel '...Standard Bengali GAMA is first given as Cera and then 
turned into UVa. The former, however, is more natural in the dialect, and it is 
adhered to here. Except for such slight changes and orthographic modifications in the 
Dialectal Bengali versions, the spccimen is presented here as supplied to me. 

&:r| ‘ras botsori(é)a soda mai(8)al ‘mini| ‘kota na koi| ‘mordo-d3 
‘thaikto rare na.) ‘dr kase lage,| ‘ficti fiara dzibone; sk-’mufiutta-o | 
‘tsup kori thaé no. | ‘fietir ma | ’onek fomoé | ‘tekto %oi | ‘Retire ‘kota kditd 
dito nd. 4 ’kintu| ‘déierum rari na. ‘karon,| ‘mini tsup kori thaikle | 
dze ‘abosta ’oe | ‘Ai fila ‘foitam rari na. q ‘fiar-llai | ‘Retir loge ‘’kota-batta 
‘koito | ar’ b’ala lage. 4 

‘beainna | dr ‘uroinnafer | ‘fotra paritssade | dzdon “Yat disi ‘toon-e 
mini ail ar “ater urre “at rai} ‘koilo,y “bava) ‘ramdo(e)al ‘darvan | 
‘kauare ‘kona koé. ‘fete ‘kissu dzane na) ‘dzane ni? ql 

‘Ai fietire! ei ‘pirthimir| ek ‘b’afar ‘flonge | ar-ek ‘b’afar ‘befkom | 
b’ufgaoner age-i| ‘fieti ar-ek kota’ | ‘tsoli ail: 4 ’bava-go, | ‘b’olae kod | 
“fati(d)e ‘dafo | ‘sorta di dzol sidi de(é); i “Ai(S)ellai | ‘bifti %08, 4 

ata Fb apfasl cotw weal fafa Sen wu Se cay’ assw’ aKa 
Ti Ata Stes cites, cafs sal Slat vs qee-e pa ofa aty a’) 
cafea al SCTE WAT oe "SS cofeta sei Fare faw vi fey 
ate ay etfs a sta, fait pa sia sec ca Slee BR, 
ats fea asuia sifa aii = fecaa ate cafes acy Satatel aes” 
Sta Ste ayer 

canisa afta Gteaieia nea afsvecw Goa votes fale, woay 
fafa ale Bla ‘aor Gara “Ste we Fea’, “ata, atawMa wists 
aivaa cata Fx; cae feng Str AI Gita ft 2” 

aie cafera «2 foflstia cs wlata sey ala Ls Slata caxiay 
FRNA Airs cas Bla os BaF ofr aiea, “atal cn, cory Fa 


aifecr izry corast fir oer fe fe cr’ —feraar’ fae "aa ” 
Standard Bengali Original : 


Sina tte aecat cold cae fafa ve we Fai al sem atfece 
CA TL | STATA ACT SI PATCH HT NR BLAM oe eee CHpeoreray 
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T26 clasts aS SA All Stats a SUAS AAT eae fel Stet 
qe tH Sisal cas, fea aia Stal mifa v1 fat BH Siam afer 
anit Bases 2903 cH ately cad aw ey ali oe ay 
Mints AH Bisty Beatrpaabi fey Gertcaa aes ocet i 

AST CANA Baty acoraa Hew *favacw ate fete vay wy 
fafa Ber Be NAME aa awe zie afi aia sla fia, 
“tal, Mamata wcatar BACH CHM Vee) cr FERS SCA A, AP” 

ail Aare Stas feferal wAH Stee BlAMA Sars aye 
Seay AS CH fay ACH Vals Vda, “cre Atal, corel <p fea, 
SUB Sts GG facr ser CHCA, GS afe sa 1” 


English Tersion (Stories from Tagore,’ p. 1). 


My five year old daughter Mini cannot live without 
chattering. I really believe that in all her life she has not 
wasted a minute in silence. Ier mother is often vexed at 
this, and would like to stop her prattle, but I would not. 
For Mini to be quiet is unnatural, and I cannot bear it long. 
And so my own talk with her is always lively. 

One morning, for instance, when I was in the midst of 
the seventeenth chapter of my new novel, my little Mini 
stole into the room and putting her hand into mine, said, 
‘ Ramdayal, the doorkeeper, calls a crow a krow. He does 
not know anything, does he ?” 

Before I could explain to her the difference between one 
language and another in this world, she had embarked on the 
full tide of another subject: “ What do you think, father ? 
Bhola says there is an elephant in the clouds, blowing water 
out of his trunk, and that is why it rains |” 


- India in Puranic Cosmography 


(THE NOMENCLATURE OF INDTA AND TITE PLACE OF TILE COUNTRY 
IN THR COSMIC SYSTEM OF THE Hinpus) 


BY 
HEMCHANDRA Ray Craupruri, M.A., PH.D. 


India surrounded on three sides by the great ocean and 
bounded on the fourth side by the most 

ioe stupendous mountain system of the world 
which ‘stretches along on its north like 

the string of a bow’ (karmukasya yatha gunah)' is un- 
doubtedly a geographical unit. But we have no compre- 
hensive designation for the country in the earliest literature, 
whether Indian or foreign. Neither Sapta Sindhavah, the 
name applied to their homeland by the Vedic Aryans, nor 
Aryavarta, the designation of Aryandom in the days of 
Bodhiyana and Manu, meant the whole of the Indian 
sub-continent ; and even the terms ‘ Hidus’?’ and ‘ India’? 
when used by Darius and Herodotus did not probably 
denote at first any territory beyond the Indus valley. The 
reason is not far to seek. The Indian and foreign peoples 
to whom we are indebted for the earliest notices of 
Hindusthan, were acquainted only with one corner of this 
vast sub-continent, viz., the north-west region watered by 
the Indus and the upper Ganges. Jt is only inor about 
the fourth century B.C. that we have the first indubitable 
proof—in the pages of Katyayana‘ and Megasthenes °—of the 


+ Markandeya Purana, 57, 59. Pargiter’s translation, p. 347. 

2 Ancient Persian Lexicon and the texts of the Achwemenidan Inscriptions by H. O. 
Tolman. 

3’ Herodotus, Book III, Ch. 97-98. 

* Varttika to Panini, iv, 1, 168 (Pandor dyan). 

6 Fragments LI, LVI. B, LVIII, 
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exploration of the whole country down to the Pandyan 
realm in the extreme south.' And it is precisely about this 
period that we have the first clear indication of the use of 
a comprehensive term for the great territory stretching from 
the Himavat to the sea. That term is Jambudvipa. 

As is wellknown, Jambudvipa is mentioned in one of 
the minor Rock Edicts of Asoka’ as the 
designation of the extensive region through- 


out which the Pakama (Parékrama) of the 
Maurya Emperor made itself felt. The term is used to 


denote the dominiuns of Asoka in the seventh century 
A. D., by I-tsing® who clearly distinguishes it from China‘ 
and mentions Fu-nan or Poh-nan (Kuo) as lying on_ its 
south corner. But already in the period of the Epics 
and the Puranas Jambudvipa has acquired a wider denota- 
tion. Though still distinguished from Saikadvipa—the land 
of the Maga drijas who worship the sun-god°—it is re- 
garded as practically identical with Kshiti (the earth), 


Jambndvipa—its de- 
notution, 


1 There are no doubt references to the Pandya country in the epics, But these can- 
not be dated even approximately, 

 Y (i)-imaya kaliya Jambudipasi amisé de a husnu te dani m(i)s kat&. Pakamasi hi 
esa phale. 

4 [.tsing’s Record of the Buddhist Religion, trans, by Takakusu, p. 14. 

+ Ibid, p. 1386. 

6 Ibid, pp. 12-138. Fa-nan corresponds to Siam and part of Cambodia (Takakusu). 

¢ Magi Magadhamanasyé Mandagascha dvijatayah. 

yajanti Siryaripantu Sikab kghirabdhing vritah (Agni P., 119, 21). 

Maga Brahinana-bhiyishtha Magadhah Kshatriyastu te 

Vaisyastn Mainasastesham Sadra jneyastu Mandagah 

Sakadvipe sthitair Vishnuk Sirya-rtipa-dharo Harih 

yathoktairijyate samyak karmabhir niyatatmabhih (Brahma P., XX, 71f.). 

cf. Also Kirma Parann, I. 48. 36-37 ; Mbh., VI. 11. 8-38. In the epic, however, Saka- 
dvipa seems to be regarded as a centre of Saivism (piijyate tatra Safkarab, VI., 
11. 28). 

The Sun-worshipping Maga Brihmanas are doubtless the Magi of [rin (Bhandarkar, 
Vaishnavisin, Saivism and Minor Religious Systems, p. 153), In the Sahkara-worshipping 
inhabitants of Sakadvipa we muy perhaps find a reference to Scythic Kings like Kadphisea 
11 and Vasudeva I. Note also the presence of the Pisupatas in “Lang-ka-lo” which was 
subject to Persia (Watters, IT. 257). Vidyabhishana identifies Sikadvipa with Sogdiana 
(JASB, 1902, Part I, p, 154), 
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and is described as being “ low on the south and north, 
and highly clevated in the middle ” (dakshinottarato nimna 
madhye tungiyati Kshitih).". Among its divisions we find 
mention of Kctumala, the valley of the Vankshu * (Oxus), 
Tlavrita, the district round Meru? which the Mahabharata 
places near the sandy desert beyond the Himalayas,‘ and 
Uttara-Kuru, another trans-Himalayan tract® which has 
become quite mythical in the Puranic period. The Island of 
Java (Y ava) is also included within its limits.° 
As the denotation of Jambudvipa becomes wider need 
is felt fora new term to mean the country 
Beer oan south of the Himavat. Such a term is 
Bharatavarsha which, in the opinion of 
Liiders, is mentioned as early as the Hathigumphi Inscription 
of Kharavela, king of Kalinga.’ Jambudvipa, however, still 
continues to be used in its narrower sense as a synonym 
of Bharatavarsha.® The world is now conceived of as com- 
prising seven concentric island continents (Saptadvipa 
Vasumati’) separated by encircling seas ° which ‘increased 


1 Markandeya P., Ch. 54. 12 f. 
2 bid, Ch, 54, 8-14; 56, 18f.; 59, 12-17. Vanhkshu is often corrupted into Chakshu, 
Rahkshu, Sva-rakshu, etc. Seo Ind, Ant., 1912, p. 265f, 
3 Madhye tv-Llivyito yasto Mahamerol samantatah (Brahminda Purana, Ch. 35, 22). 
* Mbh., XVII, 2, 1-2, 
tatuste niyatétmaina Udichim disamasthital 
dadyisur yogayuktéscha Himavantam mahigirin 
tarh chipyatikramantaste dadyisur balukarnavam 
avaikshanta mahisailam Merum sikharinam varam. 
6 Parona Himavantam (Aitareya Bréhmanna, VIII. 14; Vedic Index). 
‘ Brahmanda (52,14-19). 
7 Liders, List of Brdhmt Inscriptions, No, 13815. 
* Cf. Mbh., VI. 6. 13: tasya parsveshvami dvipaschatviarah sarhsthita vibho 
Bhadrasvah Ketumalascha Jambudy'pascha Bharata. 
Gf, also Brahmanda Purina, 37, 27-46 > 43, 32. 
® Patafijali’s Mahabhashyu, Kiclhorn’s ed., Vol. 1, p. 
Cf, Sapta-dvipavati Mabt (Brahmanda 37. 18), The number is sometimes raised to 
nino (saségara navadvipé datlé bhavati Mcdint, Pudma, Svarga, VIL. 26) or reduced to four 


(Mbh., VI. 6, 13). 
10 And apparently floating on them—Jalopari mahi y&ta nauriviste surijjale 


(Garuda, 54. 4). 
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double and double compired with each preceding one’ 
(dvigunair dvigunair vriddhyi sarvatah pariveshtitah).’ 
These insular continents (“dry collars” of Alberuni) are 
further divided into smaller areas (Khandakan)’ called 
Varshas,’ Bharata being the name of the southernmost 
Varsha* of the innermost continent, Jambudvipa. 

As pointed out by Alberuni® and Abul Fazl° there is 
considerable diversity in the order of the Dovipas and Varshas 
and their extent and other particulars. There is, however, 
agreement in regard to the first and seventh Dvipas which 
are invariably named Jambu and Pushkara’ respectively. 
The names of the Dvipas and seas as given in the Agni 
and most of the other Puranas are mentioned below :— 


Jambu-Plakshahvayau dvipau Salmalischaparo mahain 
Kusah Krauichastatha Sakal: Pushkarascheti saptamah 
ete dvip&l) samudraistu sapta saptabhiravritah 
lavanckshu-sura-sarpir-dadhi-dugdha-jalaih samam.* 


Alberuni”’ seems to prefer the evidence of the Matsya 
y 


Purana which, along with the Padina, mentions the names 
in the following order:—Jambu, Saka, Kuga, Krauificha, 


1 Mark. P., Oh. 64.7 ; Alberuni, 1.253; cf. the Buddhist teaching about the world 
and the system of which it forms a constituent as summarised by Hiuen Tsung (Watters, 
Yuan Chwang, I, pp. 31-36): “ In the oveau, resting on «a gold disk is the mount Sumeru. 
Around the Suimneru are seven mountains and seren seas, Oubside the seven gold mountains 
is the salt ecu, Inthe sen there are four islands, riz., Kuru, Godiaina, Videha and Jamba,” 
* Lor Khandakan seo Garuda Purina, Ch. 54. 12, 

% Vursha is thus detined in the Brahminda (53, [338—13-4) — 
Vishayo nivagantvasmin praja yasmachehaturvidhah, 
tasmmid Varshamiti proktam prajandt sukhadantu tat 
Risha ityeva Rishayo vrishuh gakti prabandhane, 
iti prabandhandt siddhim varshatvam tena teshu tat. 
* daksbinam varsham Wimdhvai (Brahminda ch, 33.44), 
> Vol, I, p. 286, 
*  Aiu-ieAkbari, ILI, 32 (trans, by Jarrett), 
7 dvip& maya prokta Jumbudvipaday o...Pushkaraéntih (Mark, P., 64. 5), 
s Avni, 108, 1-2. 
¥ Vol. I, p. 2386, 
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Salmali, Gomeda (in the place of Plaksha), and Pushkara.' 
Abul Faz]? regards the legends about the six outer conti- 
nents as being beyond the limits of credibility. So he puts 
them aside and confines himself to a few particulars 
regarding Jambudvipa. It may at once be conceded that 
the description of most of the seven dvépas in the extant 
Purayas marks them out as things of fairyland,’ compar- 
able to the Isles of the Blessed or the Spanish El] Dorado. 
The very conception of the earth as an aggregate of seven 
concentric islands surrounded by seas is pure mythology. 
It is, however, well to remember that the word drZpa_ ori- 
ginally meant nothing more than a land between two sheets 
of water‘ (usually rivers), and that some of the Purinic 
dvipas are obviously named after tribes, or connected with 
localities, which can be identified with more or less certainty. 
Sakadvipa, for example, is obviously named after the Sakas and 
the description of its inhabitants as ‘ Maga-dvijas ’ who worship 
“ Sarya-riépa-dharo Hari” clearly points to its identification 
with Sakasthana or Seistan in Iran, the land of the Magi and 
of the Mihira cult. Votaries of this cult migrated to India in 
large number probably in the Scythian period and _ consti- 
tute the Sikadvipi community of the present day. The 
name of the next dvipa mentioned in the Matsya Purana, 
viz., Kusa, reminds us of the famous race which, according 
to Baron A. von Staél Ilolstein,’ gave India the powerful 

7 For the onumeration of the dvipas see Matsya, Ch, 122-123; Padma, Svarga-khanda 
Ch, IV. : 

= Ain-i-Akbari, LIT. 29. 

> Cf. Vishno Puraga, IT, iv. 9-15, ete. 

‘“‘nadhayo vyadhayo vapi sarva-kala-sukham hi tat."' 
* Plaksha-dvipadisbu Brahman Sakadvipautikeshu vai 
panichavarsha-sahasrani jan§ jivantyanimay&h,”’ ole. 

* Dviripatvat smrito dvipak (Brahmianda 53, 140). Cf. Mahibhashya, Kielhorn's ed. 
Vol. 1, p. 181. Cf. also Sikaladvipa mentioned in the Mahabharata (IT, 26, 5-6) which 
was clearly a tract between two rivers (the Ravi and the Chenab). 

5 (Cf, Bhandarkar, Vaishnavisim, Saivism and Minor Religious Systems, p. 153. 

© Cf. Bhandarkar (Prof. D. R.)—Foreign Elements in the [Hindu Population (Ind. 


Ant.), p. 11. Vidyabhishapa, JASB, 1902, Part I, pp. 152-155, 
” JRAS, Jan., 1914, pp. 79-88 ; Smith, Early History of India, 4th ed., p. 2G6n. 
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emperors of Kanishka’s linc. Plaksha which is placed 
next to Jambudvipa by many Puranas! as well as the com- 
mentator of Patafjali,? has, as one of its streams, the river 
Kramu or Krumu* mentioned as early as the Rigveda,‘ and 
identified by scholars with the modern Kurram, a western 
tributary of the Indus. In one Puranic list we find Kubha 
(the Kabul river) in place of Krumu.’ These facts may point 
to some region immediately to the west of the Indus as the 
probable site of the ‘ Plaksha dvipa’ of the Puranas.° A 
Puranic passage quoted by Alberuni’ places Pushkara between 
China and Mangala (Mongolia °). Thus the account of the 
‘seven dvipas’ may have had originally a substratum of 
reality. But the extant texts bearing on the subject are so hope- 
lessly corrupt that the kernel of truth is in most cases buried 
beyond reach underneath a vast mass of Utopian myths." It 
is only in the account of Jambudvipa that the poet has not 
altogether thrust out the geographer." 


Vidy&ohishana (JASB, 1902, Part 1, p. 151) compares the Damin Brahmanas of Kagadvipa 
(Vishnu Purana, IT. iv. 39) with the Damnai and other tribos inhabiting Serike (Ancient 
India as described by Ptolemy, ed. S. N. Majumdar, pp. 299, 305), 

1 Of. Plaksha-dvipa-parikrantam Jambudvipam nibodhata (Brahmanda, 34-40. Cf. 
also 50-4). 

2 Alberuni, Vol. 1, p. 235. The Bhashva on Patafijali’s Yogastitras is meant here, 
It is attributed to Vyasa, 

3 Brahmfnda, 53.19; Garuda, 56.6 ‘Anutapta Sikhi chaiva Vipasé Tridiva Kramuh.’ 

' Sce Vedic Index. 

Kirma Puraga, J, Ch, 48.7. ‘Anutapta Sika chaiva Vipip& Tridiva Kubha,' 

* Vidyabhishaga is inclined to identify Plaksha-dvipa with Ariana (JASB, 1902, 
Part I, p. 151). 

7 Oh. XXV, p. 261. 

* Vishnu, (1, iv. 9-15 quoted above. Compure also the textual corruptions in the 
account of Sakadvipa in Brahmiiads, 52.76f, and Garuda, 56, 14-15; In Vishnu, II. iv, 
GOf, Maga (== Magi) becomes Mriga! Cf. also the account of Pushkaradvipa in Vishou, 
Book If, Ch. IV, 73-93, esp.“ Bhojanam Pushkara-dvipe tatra svayamupasthitam, 
shadrasam bhufijate vipra prajih sarvah sadaiva bi.” This dvipa is surrounded by the sea of 
@igza (sweet water), boyond which lies the golden carth (Kafichani bhiimi) which is 
surva-jantu-vivarjita. Behind it lies Lokaloka siilu, a mountain of the height of ten 
yojanas!!!> Bhaskara in the Sidihanta Siromani “dismisses tho system of dvipas as 
Pauraniki katha ” (Seal, Vaishnavism and Christianity, p. 48), 

9 Jambudvipa is the continent inhabited by human beings, Jumbudvipo narasrayuh 
(Brahmans, 37.34). 
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Jambudvipa—also called Sadarsanadvipa—is said to 

Bo eae oe derive its name “ from a tree growing in it, 
Jambudvipa. the branches of which extend over a space 
of 100 Yojanas.”! It is said to be shaped like a lotus with 
Meru as its karnika ‘pericarp) and the Varshas or Mahddvipas 
Bhadrasva, Bharata, Ketumala and Uttarakuru as its four 
petals.2 Less poetical, but more important from the point of 
view of sober geography, is the description of Jambudvipa as 
being ‘ low on the south and north, and highly elevated in 
the middle.’ The elevated region in the centre is styled 
[lavrita or Meru Varsha, i.e., the district round Meru.’ To 
the north of this tract lie Ramyaka,® Hiranmaya® and 


' Wor the dorivation of the name see Alberuni, 1, 251; Brahmanda, 37.28-34 ; 50.25.26; 


Matsya, 114.74-75, 
Sudargano nama mahén Jamba-vrikshah sanitanah 
tasya nimna samikhyato Jambudvipo vanaspateh (Matsya). cf. Mbh., VI. §.13-16; VI, 
7.19.20. 
There was also a river called Jambi nadi which takes the place of Suchakshu (Oxus) 


in a passage of the Mahabharata (Hopkins, Epic Mythology, p. 5). Is Amua corruption of 
Jamba ? 


” 
~ 


Jambudvipaschaturdala-kamalakarah—(Nilukantha’s Commentary on[Mbh., VI. 6.3-5). 
tadevam parthivam padmaih chatushpatram mayoditam 

Bhadrasva-Bharatidyani patranyasya chaturdisam (Mark., 55, 20f). 

Prithivipadmam Maru-parvata-karnikam (Brahminda, 35.41). 

Mahadvip&stu vikhyataéchatvirah patrasarmsthitah 

Padma-karnika-samsthino Merurnima mahabalah (ibid, 50). 

Chaturmahadvipavati seyamirvi prakirtita (Brahminda, 44.35). 

The names of the “ four mahadvipas '’ are given in Oh. 05, verses 60-61, and 
Ch. 44, verses 35-38, as Bhadrasva, Bharata, Ketumala and Uttara-kuru. In Ch. 37, 
verses 27-46; Ch. 43.32 and Mbh., VI. 6.13, Jambudvipa takes che place of Bharata, 
while Buddhist authors replace Bhadrasva and Ketumila by Pairva-videha and Apara.- 
godinn respectively (Kern, Manual of Indian Buddhism, p. 57; Watters, Yuan Chwang 
Vol. I, pp. 31-36), Jumbudvipa according to Buddhist writers is divided by four 
lords—the olephant-lord who rules the South (India), the lord of precious substances 
who rales the West (Rome ?), the horse-lord who rales the North (Scythia ?) and the man. 
lord who rules the East (China). 

8 Mark., 54.12f, 

¢ Meruvarshain maya proktazh madhyamaosm yad-Tlivpitam (Mark. 60.7). Madhye 
tv-Ilivrito yastu Mahimeroh samantatah (Brahmanoda, 35.22). 

6 Also called Ramanakn (Matsya, 113.61; Mbh., VI. 8.2) and Nilavarsha (Brahminda, 
34.46). The Garuda Purina places it on the north-west of Meru (Ch, 56.3). 

¢ Hiranmayam nama yatra Hairanvat! nadi (Mbh., VI. 8.5), also called Svetaversha 
(Brahmanda 34.46; Agni, Ch. 107.7) The Garuda Parana places Hiranvat in Purra. 
dakshina (Ch, 65.1). For the name Hiranvat see also Matsya, 113,64, 
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Uttarakuru,’ and on the south are Bharata,? Kimpurusha ? 
and Harivarsha'—Bharata being the southernmost region 
(varsha) separated from Kimpurusha by the Himavat chain, 
and described, like Uttarakuru (the northernmost region), as 
being shaped like a bow.’ ‘To the seven original varshas® are 
added two others of a longitudinal character, viz., Bhadrisva 
(east of Meru) and Ketumila (west of Meru), raising the 


number to nine.’ 

The description of the trans-Himdlayan Varshas is, in 
the main, as idealistic and mythical as the account of the island 
continents surrounding Jambudvipa. The Markandeya Purana 


naively says: ° 


yani Kimpurushadyini Varshanyashtau dvijottama 
teshiidbhidaditoyini meghavaryatra Bhirate 


1 Also called Srifgavad-varsha (Brahmanda, 34,47) and Airévatavarsha (Mbh, VI. 
6.37). 

2 Also called Himahva (Brahminda, 34.44, 53), Haimavata (tbid 35.30; Mateya, 
113 28) and Ajanabha (Ind. Ant., 1899, p. 1). 

5 Also called Hemakitavarsha (Brahminda, 3441), Wuimavatavarsha (Mbh., VI. 
6.7) and Kinnara-khanda (Ain-i-Akbari, ITI, pp. 30-31). 

* Also called Nishadhavarsha (Brahminda, 34.45). The Garnda Purana places 
Harivarsha in the South-West of Meru (Ch. 55.2), 

5 Dhanuh-satiisthe cha vijiieye dve varshe dakshinottare (Matsya, 113.32; Brahmanoda, 
35,338; Mbh., VI. 6.38). 

* Sapte varshaoi vakshyami Jambudviparn yathavidham (Matsya 113.4). Varshani 
yani saptatra (Brahmanda, 35.24) ; varshani sapta (ibid, 28). Cf. Mbh., VI. 6.53. 

7 Nava Varshini (Matsya, 114.85; Brahmands, 34.48); navavarshach Jambadvipam 
(ibid, 35.7). Cf. Nilakantha’s Commentary on Mbh., VI. 6.37 ; ‘‘ Kechid Bhadragva-Ketuma- 
layor varshantaratvarh prakalpya nava varshanttyachakshate.” 

The Brahmainda Puraian. applies the names Milyavad-varsha and Gandhamadana- 
varsha to Bhadrigva und Ketnmila respectively (Ch. J4,47-48). In 45.24 and 46.35 
Bhadragva is called Pirvadvipa (cf. Pirva Videha), In Agni, 10814, the name is given as 
Su-parsva. 

® Ch, 56, 22-26, cf. also Ch, 53. 35, yini Kimpurashikhyani varjjayitva Himahvayam, 
teshdm svabhavatah siddhih sukhapraya hyayatnatah. 

‘* Perfection exists naturally in Kimpurusha, and the other continents, with the excep- 
tion of that named from the mountain Hima; and the perfection is almost complete happi- 
ness which comes without exertion” (Pargiter), 
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na chaiteshu yugavastha nadhayo vyadhayo na cha 
punyapunya-samirambho naiva teshu dvijottama 


“In Kimpurusha and the seven other countrics, O Brah- 
man, waters bubble up from lhe ground ; here in Bharata we 
have rain...And in these countries the ages do not exist, nor 
bodily nor mental sicknesses ; noris there any undertaking 
involving merit or demerit there, O Braliman” (Pargiter). 

There are, however, some faint indications that the 
original accounts may have been based on some real know- 
ledge of the topography and physical features of Central and 
perhaps also Northern Asin. The elevated cursha in the 
middle of Jambudvips may have reference i» the high plateau 
between the Oxus and the Tarim valleys, not farfrom the sandy 
deserts of Central Asia—the Bailukirnava which the Maha- 
bharata places close to Meru.’ Ketumala, the western Varsha, 
drained by the Vankshu (Oxusy),? which flows past “ China, Maru 
(desert), and the country of the Tusharas, Pahlavas, Daradas 
Sakas,”* ete., is obviously to be connected with Western 
Turkestan, while Bhadrasva watered by the Sita, the mythical 
prototype of the Yarkand and Yellow rivers,' apparently stands 


! Dr. Seal (Vaishnavism and Christianity, 48-49) compares Mount Mera with “ Pamir 
or Bam-i-duniya, the roof of the world,’” In the seventh century A, D. “the Po-lo-se-na 


range of the great snow mountains ” near the frontier of Kapis, was considered to he the 
highest mountain in Jambudvfpa (Watters, Yuan Chany, I]. 267), and the T's'une Ling 
(Onion Range) the centre of that continent (/bid, pp. 270, 282). The Tsung Ling is the 
Bolor Tagh and Karakorum Mountains of modern geographers (Watters). Tt separates 
Eastern Turkestan from Western Turkestan. 

2 Wor Vakshu (Variants Chaksl.u, Sva-rakshu, Rankshu, Vahkshn),scee Brahmanda, 51,17; 
Matsya, 121-45; Mirk., Ch. 56.13 f; 59.15, Ind, Ant., U012, p. 265 1, 

* Atha China Martiischaiva Tahganan sarva Malikan, Sandranis TushardmdsTampikan 
(Lampakan ?) Pablavan Daradan Sakan, clin Junapadan CUE Ace Vanhkshu) plavayanti 
gutodydhim (Vayu, 47'44-15). 

4 For Sita see Brabmanda, £5.17-24, 51,4465 and Vayu, Alda. The Braluniuda 
expressly connects this river with “Sirindhrin Kukurin Chinfn,’? and also with the 
“Rushas ? (Russians ?), The Matsya (121.43) has the reading * Sasailin Kukuraén Randhran 
Varvaran Yuvanan Khasaén’' and the Vayu (47°43) “Sirindhrin Kuntalan Chinin Varvarin 
Yavanan Druhan.” The Sttd is apparently the Yarkand river (Watters, LI. 283, 288), 

According to one theory it. lows underground until it emorges atthe Chi-shih Monn- 
tain and becomes the source of the Yellow River of China «Watters, I. 32). 
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for Eastern Turkestan and North China. Uttarakuru placed 
beyond the Himalayas by the Aitareya Braihmana, and im- 
mediately to the south of Utturah payasdm nidhih (the Arctic 
Ocean) by the Ramiyana,' is an indefinite semi-mythic tract 
which Nabin Chandra Das * identifies with certain countries 
in Northern Asia. Beyond this is the ‘ Northern deep ’ 


‘Where springing ftom the billows high 
Mount Somagiri seeks the sky 
And lightens with perpetual glow 
The sunless realm that hes below.” 


Scholars find in these lines a reference to the Aurora Borealis * 
and are inclined to credit the Ramayana with some accurate 
knowledge of the North. The Uttarakuru of the Puranas is, 
however, a sort of EK] Dorado' which it would be futile to 
equate with any terrestrial region. Attempts have been made 
to identify the remaining trans-Himilayan Varshas* but with- 
out any plausibility. 

The southernmost Varsha, Bharata, lying between the 
Himavat and the sea," is, of course, India. 
The term, however, as used by Puranic 
cosmographers, embraces much more than India Proper 
as is apparent from the names of some of its divisions 


- Bhiaratavarsha. 


1 Kishkindhyaé Kinda, Cantu 43 (Bangabisi edition), 


* A note on the Ancient Gougraphy of Asia compiled from Valmiki Riimayana, pp. 67- 
68. 
* Seal, Vaishgavism and Christianity (MDCCCXCIX), p. 49. The suggestion is alroady 


found in Nabin Chandra Dis'’s Nete on the Ancient Geography of Asia (1896), pp. 67-68. 

* Cf. Vayu Purina, 45.1.1 f; Pliny, Bk, XVL. ¢, 17, “About tho Attacori (Wttarakurn) 
Amometas composed a volume for private circulation similar to the work of Uecatacus 
about the Hyperboreans,” (McCrindle., Ancient India as described in Classical Literature, 
p. 113) ; cf, also McCrindle, Megasthenes ‘ud Arrian, Chuckervertty and Chatterjee’s ed., 
pp. 76-79, 

5 C, V. Vaidya, Epic Tndia, p. 26Sf. 

Seal, Vaishnavism and Christianity, pp. 47-50. The identification of Ramyaka with 
Rome is clearly untenable (cf. Ain-i-Akbari, TIT, pp. 30-31), 
° Uttararh yat samndrasya Himavaddakshinoficha yat 
Varsharh tad Bhiratar nama yatreyah Bharatt praja (Vayu, 45, 75-76), 
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which “extend to the ocean, but are mutually inaccessible ” 
(samudrantarité jieya ste tvagamyal) parasparam).! Among 
these are Kataba ? and Simhala, identified with Kedah ® (in 
the Malay Peninsnla) and Ceylon respectively.’ 

The name Bhiratavarsha is said to be derived from the 
legendary king Bharata*® whom most of the Puranas represent as 
a descendant of Priyavrata, son of Manu Sviyambhuva.’ We 
are told that Priyavrata had ten sons three of whom became 
recluses and the remaining seven were anointed asrulers of the 
seven great island continents of the Purinic world. Agnidhra, 
who got Jambudvipa, the innermost continent, had nine sons 
to each of whom he assigned the sovereignty of one of the 
nine Varshas into which his dvépa was divided.’ Bhirata- 
varsha fell to the share of Nabhi.© The son of Nabhi 
was Rishabha. And it was Bharata, son of Rishabha, who 
gave his name to the southern Varsha styled Himahva.’ In 
certain Purfnic passages, however, it is stated that Bharata 
was an epithet of Manu himself and the country was named 
after him." In view of the discrepant testimony of the Puranas 


1 Mark., 57.6. 
* Vaimana Purana, XILJ. 10-11; Garnda, Ch, 55.5. 
‘ Sir Asutosh Mookerjec Silver Jubilee Volumes, Vol. 11, Orientalia, Part 1, pp. 3-4. 
* Alberuni (1, p. 295) says “Bharatavarsha is not ludia alone’, Abul Faz] (Ain, I, 
p. 7) says, ‘' Hindusthin is described as enclosed on the east, west and south by the ocean, 
but Ceylon, Achin, the Moluccas and a considerable number of islands arc accounted within 
its extent.” Cf. thereference to Yavadvipa in the Ramayana (IV. 40.30), Brahmanda 
(52, 14-19), and Vayu (48.14 f.) ; (miscalled Yamadvipa), 
§ Himihvaim dakshinarh Varsharh Bharatiya nyavedayat 
tasmit tad Bharata Varsha tasya nimna vidur budhih (Brahmanda, 3-455). 
“® Bhagavata, XI. 2,15 f. 
7 Garuda Purana, Ch. 54 ; Brahmanda Purana (Bangabasi edition), Ch, 3-4. 
* Nabhestu dakshinain Varsham Himahvyantu pita dadau (Brahmanda, 34-4), Cf. the 
name Ajanibha given to Bharata Varsha in the Bhagavata Purana (Ind. Ant., 1899, p, 1). 
® The name Himihva is derived from the Himalayan chain. Cf, also Brahminda, 
Ch. 35.30, “ idan Haimavatam, Varsharh Bhaératath néina visrutam,” In the Mahabharata 
however (VI. 6.7) the name Haimavata is applied to Kin:purushavarsha. 
10 Pharanichcha prajanim vai Manur Bharata uchyato 
Nirukta-vachanachchaiva Varshath tat Bharatarh smyitam (Matsya, 114-5; 
Brahmanda, 49.10). cf. Albcruni (I. 251), “we find a tradition in the Viyu Purina that tho 
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it is perhaps not unreasonable to suggest that the rame 
of the country south of the Himavat was derived, not from 
the mythical Bharata of the Puranas, but from the historical 
Bharata tribe (cf Bharati praja of Vayu, (5.76) which plays 
so important a part. in Vedic and Epic tradition. The political 
domination of the greater part of India by ‘seven Bharatas ’ 
is testified to by Buddhist texts.’ The cultural supremacy of 
the tribe is equally clear from the evidence of the Rik and 
Yajus Sambhitas, the Brihmanas and the Great Epic which 
bears the name of Alahabhdarata, 

While the Puranas name India after a mythical tree 

(Jambu), a legendary hero, or the great 
Moki mountain of snow (lima) which walls it off 

from the rest. of the world, foreigners, par- 
ticularly those coming from the north-west, named it 
after the mighty river which, like the Nile in Egypt, con- 
stitutes the most imposing feature of that part of the 
country with which they first came into contact. It is 
only the Chinese pilgrims aud Muslim scholars well-versed 
in Buddhist or Brahmanical lore, who show acquaintance 
with the traditional Indian nomenclature, and employ terms 
suggestive of social and religious characteristics. 

Of the names derived from the Sindhu (Persian Hindu, 
Greek Indus) the earliest are those recorded by the ancient 
Persians in the Avesta andthe Inscriptions of Darius. In the 
Vendidad we have the name Hapta [indu, doubtless identical 
with Sapta Sindharah of the Rig Veda.” The famous name 
Hi(n)du occurs in the Persepolis and Naksh-i-Rustam inscrip- 
tions of Darius.’ It corresponds to ‘ Jndia’ of Herodotus 
which constituted the twentieth Satrapy of the Persian king 


eentre (sie) of Jambudvipa is called Bharatavarsha, which means those who acquire 
something and nourish thomselves.” 
1 Dialogues of the Buddha, Part 11, p. 270, 
* Camb, Hist. fud., Vol. I, p. 82-4, 
Tbid, 835, 
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and apparently significd only the Indus valley bounded on the 
east by the desert of Rajaputina. ‘ Of the Indians,” says 
Herodotus, ‘‘ the population is by far the greatest of all nations 
whom we know of, and they paid a tribute proportionately 
larger than all the rest, 560 talents of gold dust; this was the 
twentieth division. That part of India towards the rising sun 
is all sand...the Indians’ country towards the east is a desert 
by reason of the sands.” ' But “India” was already acquiring 
a wider denotation, for Herodotus speaks of Indians who “ are 
situated very far from the Persians, towards the south, and 
were never subject to Darius.” ° 

In thedays of Alexander and his immediate successors 
the term acquires a still wider meaning “ in accordance with 
the law of geographical nomenclature.” *  Megasthenes, for 
instance, applies the name to the whole country “ which is in 
shape quadrilatcral,’ and has “its eastern as well as its western 
side bounded by the great sea, but on the northern side it is 
divided by Mount Hemdédos from that part of Skythia which is 
inhabited by the Sakai, while the fourth or western side is 
bounded by theriver called the Indus. The extent of the 
whole country from east to west is said to be 28,000 stadia, and 
from north to south 32,000.” 

A further stage in the widening of the denotation of India 
is reached in the days of Ptolemy who includes within its 
limits not only Hindusthin, but also the vast region lying 
beyond the Ganges (India extra Gaugem). 

The varliest Chinese writers (c.g.. Chang-Kien and _ his 
successors) employ the terms Shén-tu and Hsien-tou (Sindhu) 
which is soon replaced by T‘ien-chu.' With the Tang period 
came a new name Yin-tu which is soon confounded with 
Indu (the moon), and it is naively suggested that “ the 


Book ILI, 97-98 (trans. by McCrindle). 
Ibid, 101. 

Rapson, Ancient India, p, 24. 

Watters, Yuan Chwang, J, 132, 1?7, 140, 


> + Yb = 
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bright connected light of holy men and sages, guiding the 
world as the shining of the moon, have made this country 
eminent, and so it is called In-tu.”? 

Along with these foreign names of riparian origin and 
traditional Indian appellations like Jambudvipa we find, in the 
records of Hiuen-T'sang and J-tsing, other designations of India 
which are suggestive of its geographical position in relation to 
China, its grand regional divisions, and its religious and social 
conditions, particularly the prominence of the Indra cult and 
the ascendency of the Aryans and especially of the Brahmanas. 
Such names are Si-fang (the west), Wu-t‘ien (the five coun- 
tries of India), A-li-ya-t‘i-sha (AryadesSa), Po-lo-mén-kuo or 
Fan-kuo (Brahma-rashtra) and Indra-vardhana,* 

The latest foreign name of India is probably Uindusthan 
which reminds us of ‘ Hi(n)du’ of the old Persian epigraphs. 
In Brahmanical records the term Hindu is probably first met 
with in the inscriptions of the kings of Vijayanagara.’? Like 
India, Hindusthan, too, had a wider and a narrower denotation. 
‘* Hindustan in its wider sense means all India lying north of 
the Vindhya mountains; in the narrower sense, the upper 
basin of the Ganges. Further the term is sometimes loosely 
applied by modern writers to the whole of India.” ' 

In the description of Bharata, as in the account of the 

continent of which it constitutes the 
oe ee? southernmost part, we have a curious blend 
eee: of fact and fiction. This is apparent from 
the confusing and contradictory details about its shape and 
territorial divisions given in different sections of the Puranas. 
In some passages it is described quite correctly as being 
‘constituted with a fourfold conformation’ (chatuh-sams- 


1 Beal, Records (Si-yu-ki), 1, p. 69. 
Takakusu, ]-tsing’s Record, p. lii, Watters, Yuan Chwang, I, 131-40. 
* Of, Satyamangalam plates, Epigraphia Indica, II], p. 38, ‘ pararaja-bhayanhkarab. 
Wimduariya Suratrano vaindivargena varnyate.” 
* Roberts, Wistory of British India, p. 2n. 
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thina-samsthitam),' ‘on its south and west and east is the 
great ocean, the Himavat range stretches along on its north 
like the string of a bow.’ This accuracy is not, however, 
always maintained, and the Kiirma-nivega section? shows a 
total misconception of the configuration of India by making it 
conform to the shape of a tortoise “lying outspread and 
facing eastwards.” A third set of passages ® describes India 
as being bow-like (i.¢., semi-circular) in shape thus ignoring 
the triangular form ‘ of Peninsular India bounded by the sea. 
The account of the nine-fold division (nava-bheda) of 
India shows the same mixture of inaccurate 
of aia” *"* oy imaginary details with sober statements 
of facts. In the Nadyddi-varnana section 
(Canto 57) of the Bhuvana-hosha of the Markandeya Purana 
for instance, we are told that Bharata-varsha is cut up into 
nine parts (khanda or bheda) ‘ which must be known as 
extending to the ocean, but as being mutually inaccessible.” ® 
They are 


Indradvipah Kaserumams Tamraparno Gabhastimin 
Nagadvipastatha Saumyo Gandharvo Varunastatha 


1 Mark., 57.59. Cf. the description of India as a rhomboid, or unequal quadrilateral 
by Fratosthenes and other writers (Cunn., Geography 2; Cambridge History of Ancient 
India, Vol, I, pp. 400-402). 

@ Mark., 58. Cf. also the Karma Vibhiga section of the Brihat Samhita. In the Geo. 
graphy of Ptolemy, too, “the true shape of India is completely distorted, and its most 
striking fouture, the acute angle formed by the meeting of the two coasts of the Peninsula 
at Cupe Comofin is changed to a single coast line, running almost straight from the mouth 
of the Indus to the mouth of the Ganges ” (Cunningham, Ancient Geography of India, ed. 
by S. N. Majumdar Sastr?, p. 9). 

* Dhanuhsatisthe cha vijheye dve varshe dakshinottare (Matsya, 113.82; Bruh- 
minda, 85.383; Mbh., V1. 6.38). Cy. Nflakantha, “Bhdratavarshasys, dhanukékdraitvam” (comm, 
on Mbh., VI. 6.3-5), Hiuen Tsang, too, apparently compares the shape of India to a 
halfmoon, with tho diametor or broad side to the north, and the narrow end to the south 
(Cann., Geography, p. 12; Watters, Yuan Chwang, Vol. I, p. 140). 

* Regarding tho triangular shape of India see Nt lakantha’s commentary on Mbh., VI. 6. 
3-6—‘ Bhirata-varshastrikonab,’ and the Chinese Fah-kai-lip-to which says, “ this country in 
shapo is narrow towards the south, and broad towards the north (Cunn., Geography, p. 12), 

$6 Samudrantarita jfieyiste tvagamy&h parasparam (Mark,, 57.5), 
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ayam tu navamasteshath dvipah sigarasamvritah’ 
yojaninath sahasram vai dvipo’yarh dakshinottarat 

purve Kirata yasyaste paschime Yavanastatha 

Brahmanah Kshatriyah Vaigyal Sidraschantahsthita dvija. 


The Vimana Purina® reads Kataiha and Simhala instead of 
Saumya and Gindharva, and mentions Kumira,’ (= Kumarika,’ 
Kaumarika khanda) as the name of the Navama dvipa. The 
ninth dvipa having at its east end the land of the Kiratas’ and 
at the west the Yavanas," and inhabited by the Braihmanas, 
Kshatriyas, Vaigyas and Stdras, is obviously India proper,’ 
here regarded as only a part of Bharata-varsha which must, 
therefore, be taken to denote a wider area. The epithet 
“ sagarasalavritah ” applied to Kumari Dvipa hardly accords 


1 Alberani wrongly pits it as Nayarasamvritta (1, 295). 

© XII, 10-1); also Garuda, Ch, 55.5 -Naigadvipah Katihagcha Sitihalo Varunastathd, 

* Kuomarikhsaparikhyato dvipo’yam dakshinottarah (XTIL, ii). 

* Kumé@rika Khandam, 39.69. Indradvipah Kaseruscha Tamradvipo Gabhastimén, 

Nigah Saumyascha Gindharvo Varunagcha Kumarika. 
Rajasekhara says in his Kavya Mimamsa, Desuvibhaga (p. 92) ; “ tatredamh Bharatam 
Varsham, Asyacha Nava bhedah: Indradvipah...Kumaridv{paschayath navamah ..atra 
cha Kumari-dvipe 
Vindhyagcha Paripitrascha Suktiman Rikshaparvatah 
Mahendra-Sahya-Malayah saptaite Kulaparvatih 

Cf, also the ‘ Kumara Khanda’ of the Ain-i-Akbari, TTT, p. 31. 

* Doubtless identical with the Kirrhadia of Ptolemy (ed. S. N. Majumdar, p. 219), 
located near Mount Maiandros, For the position of Mount Mahendra in relation to 
Kumartdvtpa and Indradvipa, see Skanda Purina, Kumarikaé Khanda, 39,113. 

6 Cf, the Yonaa mentioned in the inscriptions of Agoka in connection with the Kam- 
bojas and Gandharas, and the country of the Yonas referred to in the Mahivarnsa (Ceiger’s 
trans., p. 45). 

7 Cf, the Matsya (1 14.10) and Brahmanda passage (49.15): °° fyato hy& Kuméari- 


kya Gaiga-prabhavicheba vai,” The Skanda Purana restricts ‘ Kanmarika Khanda’ to 


Their capital was Alasanda (= Alexandria, Geiger, p. 194n) near Kabul. 


the territory between the Piriyétraand Mahendra (Kumarika Khanda, 39.118), while accord- 
ing to the Garuda Purina (Ch, 55.6) it was bounded or the cast by the Kiradtas, on the west 
by the Yavanas, on the south by the Andlras and on the north by the Turushkas :— 
pirve Kiraita stasyiste paschime Yavanth sthitah. 
Andhra dakshinato Rudra Turushhastvapi chottare, 

The Kumari dvipa, according to the Markandeya passage quoted above is “a thousand 
yojanas from south to north.” Patrokles put down the distance as 15,000 stades (1,724 
miles, Camb. Wist., p. 400). Megarthenes put the extent at 22,300 stades, The actual 
distance is about 1,800 miles, The distance from west to east, where it is shortest is about 


1,360 miles (Camb, Hist). 
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with reality because India proper “is not surrounded by the 


sea, but bounded by it only on the east, south, and west, and 
only partially so in the east and west for verse 8 places the 


Kiratas and Yavanas there respectively.”! It is not easy to 
say how many of the other dvipas belong to the domain of sober 
geography, and our task is rendered more difficult by the 
obvicus corruption of the text as is evidenced by the substitu- 
tion, in most of the Puranas, of Saumya and Gindharva 
in place of the well-known lands of Kataiha and Sirmhala.? 

Alberuni with singular inaccuracy represents Indradvipa 
as identical with Mid-India.” Abul Fazl shows greater 
acquaintance with Puranic tradition by placing it between 
Lanka and Mahendra.’ In the Skanda Purina Indradvipa is 
expressly mentioned as lying beyond the Mahendra range. 
If the testimony ofthe Ain-i-Akbari and the Skanda Purina 
is to be accepted we shall have to place Indradvipa some- 
where beyond the Mahendra (Eastern Ghats), i.¢., in the Bay 
of Bengal. But where is the ‘island’ in the Bay of Bengal 
which answers to the Puranic description of Indradvipa? The 
ingenious suggestion of Mr. 8. N. Majumdar Sastri that 
Indradvipa is Burma deserves attention and may explain 
why Ptolemy was led to place Maiandros (Mahendra) in 
India extra Gangem. 

Kaserumat is placed by Alberuni to the east of the 
Madhyadega, and by Abul Fazl between Mahendra and Sukti. 
Mr. Majumdir’s identification with the Malaya Peninsula 


lacks plansibility.* 


1 Pargiter, Markandeya P., p. 284 n. 
2 Only the Vimana and Garuda Puranas rotain the names of Katiha and Simhala, 


%  ' Indradvipa’ or Madhyadega, 7.e., the middle country (Vol, 1, p 296). 

‘ Ain-i-Akbari, TIT, p. 31. 

5 Mahendraparataschaiva Indradvipo nigadynte 

Pariyatrasya chaivarvik khandah Kaumarikam smritam (Skanda, Kumirika- 
khanda, 39.113) 

6 In the Mahibharata, ITI. 12.32, Kaserumnat is the name of a Yavana chief killed by 
Krishna—Indradyamno hatah kopid Yavanagcha Kasorumin. The Sabhiparva (31,72) 
mentions & ‘Yavananarm puram not far from the sea-coust, from which envoys are said § 
have been sent to Vibhishana, King of Lanka. 


S ° 
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Tamravarna (Tamraparna according to the Kirma and 
Tamraparni according to the Matsya Purana) is usually 
identified with Ceylon which the ancient Greeks called Ta- 
prohane, and Asuka refers toas Tarhbapamni. But this identi- 
fication is hardiy tenable in view of the fact that the Garuda 
Purina clearly distinguishes it from Simhala. Alberuni 
places it in the south-east of India, and Abul Faz] identifies 
it with the tract between Sukti and Malaya. These facts 
probably point to the district drained by the river Tamraparni 
which rises in the Malaya range. But this view can hardly 
be reconciled with the statement in the Kavyamimarnsa that all 
the Kalaparvatas including the Malaya were in the Kumaridvipa 
which is sharply distinguished from Tamravarna. Equally un- 
acceptable is the view of Abul Faz] that Gabhastimat lies 
between the Riksha and the Malaya, and the Nagadvipa 
between the Riksha and the Pariyadtra. Alberuni places the 
former south of the MadhyadeSa and the latter on the south- 
west. Nagadvipa may refer to the Jaffna peninsula which 
Tamil tradition represents as the domain of a Naga king.' 

Saumya obviously is a misreading for Katiha identified 
by Coedes, a French scholar, with the present port of Kedah 
in the Malay Peninsula.’ 

‘Gandharva’ placed by Alberuni on the north-west of 
the Madhyadesa may stand for Gandhara as a passage of the 
Ramayana seems to suggest.’ But it can hardly be character- 
ised as a ‘dvipa’ inaccessible from India proper. The read- 
ing ‘Sirbhala’ found in the Garuda Purana seems to be pre- 
ferable. ‘ Sirnhala’ is of course Ceylon. 

Varuna, the eighth division of Bharata, is omitted by 
Alberuni. Abul Fazl identifies it with the western portion of 
the tract between the Sahya (the Western Ghats) and the 
Vindhya. 

1 Smith, ENT, 4th edition, p. 491. 


2 Sir Asutosh Mookerji Silver Jubilee Volumes, Vol. III, Orientalia, Part I, p. 4, 
8 Uttarakinda, 113.11; 114, 11, 
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While the description of Bharata by the Purainic cosmo- 
graphers as an aggregate of nine islands which are mutually 
inaccessible can hardly be made to accord with reality, the 
ninefold division (nava-bheda) of astrolugers set forth in the 
Kirma-nivesa section is of a different character." Though 
there is even here considerable misconception in regard to the 
assignment of the various janapadas to particular divisions, due 


1 The navabheda of astrologers is best described in the following words of Alberuni 


(Sachau, I, p. 296-298) :—= 
‘* Astronomers and astrologers divide the directions according to the lunar stations, 


Therefore the country, too, is divided according to the lunar stations, and the figure which 
represents thia division is similar toa tortoise. Therefore it is called Karma-chakra, i.e., 
the tortoise circle or the tortoise shape. The following diagram is from the Samhita of 


Varihamihira, 
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Varaha calls each of the navakhanda a Varga. He says :‘ By them (the Vargas) 
Bhiratavarsha is divided into nine parts, the central one, the eastern, etc.’ Another 
astronomer who described the navakhanda is Parigara. The Puranic compilers apparently 


borrowed the Karma-niveéa section from astronomical works, 
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in part to the absurd attempt to make the shape of India 
conform to that of a tortoise (Kirma) lying out spread and 
facing eastwards, the divisions themselves are of a geographical 
character being based on the points of the compass, 

The most accurate account, however, from the purely 
geographical point of view, of the main territorial divisions of 
India, is that contained in the verses of the Nadyadi-varnana 
section which describe the seven regions of ‘Kumart Dvipa’! 
viz, the Madhyadega, Udichya, Prachya, Dakshinapatha, 
Aparanta, the Vindhyan region, and the ° Parvatasrayin’ or 
Himalayan region. 

' Cf, tairidarh Bhératam Varsha saptakhandai kritath pura (Brahminda, 34.64). 
The primary division was into five great regions which are already met with in the 


Atharva Voda (XIX. 17,1-9) and the Aitarcya Brihmana (VIII. 14). This division was 
adopted by Buddhist writers and authors like Rajasekhara. 


MAYAVADA 
BY 


A. Rat CHAUDTIURI 


INTRODUCTION. 
PHILOSOPHY OF ‘THE UPANISADS 


The Hindu believes that the Vedas contain the highest 
truths revealed to man. Sathkara and his rival commentators 
all base their arguments on the Vedas, although they bring in 
other evidences in support of their respective positions in 
philosophy. 

The Vedas have two parts—the Samhita and the Brihmana. 
The first deals with karmas or sacrifices and the second with 
jhina or adhyitma-cinta. The second part contains the 
majority of the upanisads. 

Upanisad is another name for Vedanta. ‘* Vedanto nama 
upanisat pramainam’’ (the Vedanta-sira). Upanisad means 
Brahmavidy&. That which teaches the nature of Brahman is 
known as upanisad (sce Samkara’s introduction tc the commen- 
tary on the Brha. Upanisad). The word comes from the root 
‘gad ’ with the prefixes ‘ upa’ and ‘ ni’ and with the suffix 
‘kvip.’ The root ‘sad’ is used in different senses—(1) 
Vidgarana, (2) Gati and (3) Avasadana. ‘‘ Sad] visarana- 
gatyavas&danesu ’’ (the Dhatupatha). ‘° Upa ° means nearness 
or haste and ‘ ni’ means certainty. Thus the word means that 
knowledge which unmistakably leads to Brahman or that know- 
ledge, when duly attained, enfeebles or destroys the world with 
its cause. ‘ Tatparanim sahetoh sathsarasyatyantavasadanat,"’ 
says Sarnkara (Intro. to the com. on the Brha.). In former 
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days, the word also used to signify ‘ rahasya’ or secret 
doctrine. 

The upanisads are often regarded as the concluding por- 
tions of the Vedas. But this is not correct. Mahamaho- 
padhyaya Pandit Durga Carana Samkhya-Vedanta-tirtha rightly 
points out that Tsa, Kausitak?, and other upanisads would then 
be excluded from the Vedanta, for they are included in the 
Samhita portion of the Vedas. Further the Vedanta is often 
called VedaSirah, Srutisirah, ete. (Fellowship Lectures, Vol. 1, 
p. 174.) 

The upanisads have the appearance of a bundle of contra- 
dictions. They say that Brahman is nirguna (Katha, 3-15); 
Brahman possesses qualities (Mundaka, 1-1-9). The world does 
not exist (Brha. 4-4-19; Sveté. 6-8); the world comes from 
Brahman (Taitti. Bhrguvalli, 1). Brahman cannot be known 
(Katha, 6-12; Kena, 1-5; Brha. 4-5-15); Brahman is the only 
thing to be known (Brha. 4-4-19, Taitti. 2-1-1). Jiva and 
Brahman are one (Chandogya, 6-16-3); Jiva is different from 
Brahman (Katha, 3-1, Sveti. 4-5). 

Sarhkara solves these apparent contradictions with his 
maya-doctrine. Nirguna Brahman, says he, is the only 
reality as inculeated in the upanisads. Te is pure undifferenced 
unity; there is, in Him, ‘ kalpita’ difference only. Maya is 
an indeterminate Sakti of Bralhman—which is ‘ sadasadbhya- 
manirvacyaé and ° mithyabhiita sanatani.” The world is due to 
maya; it has no reality. When its cause is destroyed by true 
knowledge (of the Real), it is also negated. The upanisads 
first derive the world from Brahman and then negate it in 
Him. This is technically called, by later Vedintists, ‘ adhya- 
ropa-apavida-nyaya.’ The elaborate discussion of the creation 
of the world has not ‘ srstau tatparyam,’ but ‘ advaye brahmani 
eva;’ because Braliman is discussed in the beginning (upakrama), 
in the middle and in the end (upasambara) and the rule is that 
the contention (tatparya) lies in that which is referred to in the 
beginning, the middle and the end. Negation of the world in 
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Brahman might imply its existence elsewhere. So Brahman is, 
at first, called the source of the world and then it is negated in 
Him. This would clearly prove the ultimate falsity of the 
world.” Thus the world is real with the reality of Brahman. 
Just as a poor lady invited by a rich relative, goes to the 
latter’s place with borrowed garments and ornaments on her 
person and passes there as rich, so the world with the reality of 
Brahman, passes as real. This is technically known as ‘ Yacita- 
mandana-nyaya.’ The following sloka of a later Vedantist 
echoes this sense : 


“af wifa fra ea ata Banga | 
Wel ad AME WeaaAal faq wv” 


Moreover, it has been shown that the world being an effect 
is not real; the causc is only real. Just as the earthen jars, pots, 
etc., have no reality—they are only name and form; reality 
belongs to the earth only. ‘‘ Vacirambhanam vikaro naima- 
dheyam mrttiketyeva satyam '’ (Chan. 6-1-4). The word ‘ eva’ 
shows that the effects have no reality. In later Vedantic tech- 
nique itis expressed thus—‘‘ karyyasya-karanatirikta-sattaka- 
tvabhavah.’’ Further ‘‘ neha nanisti kificana’’ (Katha, 4-11) 
and other texts (Brha. 2-4-14) clearly show that the world (the 
manifold) does not exist in Brahman. 

Jiva is, in its ultimate nature, Brahman. In mukti, jtva 
realises its own nature, that is, becomes Brahman. ‘‘ Brahma- 
veda bralmaiva bhavati.’’ (Mundaka, 3-2-9.) Dr. Thibaut 
who holds that Raimanuja is more consistent with the spirit of 
the Brahma-stitras, admits that the upanisads teach absolute 
unity between jiva and Brahman in the state of liberation 
(Intro. to his translation of Sarhkara-bhasya, p. 121). One 
can, then, easily see that this absclute unity is not possible 
unless the difference is false. 

The apparent contradiction between knowability and un- 
knowability of Brahman is solved in the following way. ‘ Un- 
knowable’ refers to knowledge in the ordinary epistemological 
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sense; or ‘ unknowable ’ because Brahman is knowledge itself. 
In the case of ordinary vrtti-jitina, vrtti destroys the ajnana 
about an object and manifests it. But in the case of Brahma- 
jiiana, vrtti only destroys the ajiiana about Brahman. © But it 
cannot manifest Brahman—yust as the hght of a lamp cannot 
manifest the Sun. (Sce Paficadasi, 7-89 and 7-91.) But it is 
‘ knowable ’ through intuition or ‘ aparoksinubhiti.’ 

Raémanuja holds that Saguna Brahman is the truth. Jiva 
is not Brahman itself, it is a part of the Whole. Sruti texts 
about Nirguna Brahman and the unity of jiva and Brahman 
mean that Brahman is devoid of impure qualities only and that 
jiva is not wholly different from Brahman. Passages dealing 
with the negation of the world merely signify that the world has 
no independent reality (svatantra satt&), and not that it is false. 

Both Sarhkara and Ramanuja perceive that a reconciliation 
of the contradictory texts in the upanisads is possible only by 
modifying the meanings of one or other kind of passages. 
Raminuja’s explanation of Nirguna Brahman does not seem to 
be quite satisfactory. Itis childish to suggest that Nirguna 
Brahman means that Brahman is devoid of impure qualities 
only. No one is so silly as to ascribe them to the absolute; and 
the rule is that what can be predicated can only be negated. 
‘‘Praptam hi pratisidhyate.’’ On the other hand, Sarnkara’s 
solution seems to be a more plausible one. He admits the im- 
portance of saguna Brahman for up&sana which is necessary for 
cittaSuddhi—an indispensable condition of mokga. ‘‘ Neha 
nanasti kificana’’ (Brha. 4-4-19), according to Ramanujites, 
means that the world is not an independent reality. But this 
is rather far-fetched. Obviously it means that there is no 
difference (néndtva) in Brahman. Again, the force of the word 
‘iva,’ in Brhad&ranyaka (2-4-14), is overlooked by them. The 
word clearly suggests that dualism is not real. Moreover, as 
Vacaspati points out, difference (bheda) being an established 
fact (loka-prasiddha) cannot be the aim of Sruti (na sabdena 
pratipadyah). 
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Dualists take their stand mainly on the following Srutis : 


“aa faa Vaasa NA Te nfast aca ace | 
waaay wwefaar agi aqua a a fauwfakar w” 
(Katha, 3-1.) 


This is said by Yama in reply to Naciket&é’s query as to the 
nature of jivatman. If we carefully read the Sloka, it will be 
found that ‘ dvaita’ is not the aim of Sruti. Naciketé asks 
about the nature of dtman (jivitman) and it is not proper for 
Yama to discuss about Paramitman. Yama refers to it in 
order to prove that jiviitman is essentially the paramétman. 
Moreover, there is no word in the text implying that difference 
is real, It can further be pointed out that Katha Upanisad 
itself afterwards speaks against dualism (Katha, 4-11). (See 
MM. Pandit Candra Kinta’s Fellowship Lectures, Vol. 2, pp. 
21-26.) Even if the Sloka be taken to mean dualism, it may be 
said that Sarhkara recognises it on the vyaévaharika plane. 


“ST Gaul aqal Talat ward ae ufeasnea | 
anv: faud atefa waraanisfrataaifa w” 
(Mun., 3-1-1; Sveti., 4-6.) 


The Veda (Paimgirahasya Brilhmana) itself explains it. ‘ Sakha- 
ya’ means jivatman and antalkarana-sattva and not jivatman 
and paramatman (see Pandit Candra IJanta’s Fellowship 
Lectures,eVol. 2, p. 27). 

Sarhkara seems to occupy an advantageous position. He 
can talk any way he likes. He is intelligent enough to admit 
grades of reality. Paramarthika satté belongs to Nirguna 
Brahman only; the God (Saguna Brahman), the world and the 
jiva have vyavaharika existence; and things experienced in 
dreams, illusions and hallucinations are real in pratibhasika 
sense only. He does not deny difference, be only states that 
it is not real im the ultimate sense. 
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We sce then that Satnkara more consistently gives a cohcr- 
ent account of the teachings of the upanisads and this he does 
by means of his doctrine of maya. Maya, the mother of infinite 
riddles, appropriates the contradictions of the upanisads and 
gives them harmony and consistency instead. This, then, is 
the value and importance of maya for Sarnkara. 

Dr. Prabhu Dutt Sastri says that the idea of maya is very 
old, certainly older than the word itself (The Doctrine of Maya, 
p. 35). ‘‘ The word, in its usual sense, occurs for the first time 
in the Svetaésvatara Upanisad (4-10) but the idea may be traced 
to the later stage of the Vedic civilisation ’’ (abid, p. 36). 

The word, says Dr. Sastrf, is very fluid and had different 
meanings at different times. It generally means, in carlier 
language, art, wisdom, extraordinary or supernatural power. 
Siyanacarya, in most cases, gives the meanings prajha and 
kapata. Prajia signifies mental as distinguished from physical 
power; kapata means deception. In Rg Veda (8-53-8), Indra 
isspoken of as assuming various forms and it is not done by 
any physical power. 

Although the word has different meanings, it is true that 
the idea of mystery or wonder was always present and it is this 
very element that in its developed form gives the sense of illu- 
sion or appearance (zbid, p. 31). 

The word maya does not so often occur in Sima Veda and 
Yajur Veda. But it occurs frequently in Atharva Veda. In it, 
it means magic (Whitney translates it as illusion). The super- 
natural element of the word in Rg Veda is more emphasised 
in Atharva Veda. It also occurs in the Vajasaney! Samhita, 
in Aitareya, Taittiriya, Satapatha and PaiicavimSati Brahmanas 
—in most cases it means supernatural power. Sayana gives 
the following :~Aghatitaghatana Saktih or Paramavyamohakari- 
ni Saktih. In Brha. (2-5-19), Prasna (1-16) and Svet&. (1-10: 
4-1); 4-10) the word mcans magic or cosmic illusion. The word 
frequently occurs in many later upanisads with almost the same 
meaning. (Sce Dr. Sastri’s ‘The Doctrine of Miya.’) 
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From this brief reference it may be noted that the germ 
of the doctrine of may& is in the Vedas and the upanisads, the 
general trend of which is unqualified monism. The Rg Veda 
distinctly says—‘‘ Ekam sad vipraé bahudha vadanti’’ (1-164- 
46). The upanisads again and again declare that there is no 
duality, no multiplicity (Brha. 4-4-19; Katha, 4-10 and 4-11; 
Chandogya, 6-2-1 and 6-2-2). Dr. Thibaut says that the Jater 
growth of the maya-doctrine on the basis of the upanisads is 
quite intelligible and he fully agrees with Mr. Gough when the 
latter says that there has been no addition to the system from 
without but only a development from within, no graft but only 
growth, 


Division I 
CHAPTER I 
BRAHMAN, JIVA AND JAGAT 
Brahman 


Brahman, according to Satnkara, is the only reality. It is 
saccidinanda-svaripa. It is being-consciousness-bliss. It is 
not existent, conscious, blissful. These are not its qualities. 
Tt is existence as such, consciousness as such, bliss as such. 
There is no guna-guni-sambandha. 

Being means absence of negation. ‘ Satyatvam Béadha- 
rihityam,’ says Padmapida. But this does not mean that 
Brahman is abhiva-svariipa. It is the witness and substratum 
of all negation. Negation or badha requires a positive back- 
ground. Brahman cannot be negated, for then, this negation 
would require another witness—another substratum. So there 
will be anavasthi—regressus ad infinitum. Being thus signi- 
fies that Brahman is not Stinya or void. If Stinya has a wit- 
ness, then the doctrine—‘ all is void ’—is gone; if there be no 
witness, then Sinya itself is not established. 

Brahman is cit-svariipa or consciousness as such. It is 
svaprakasa ; because everything else is manifested by it. 
Every other thing becomes object of knowledge. As Brahman 
is knowledge itself, it is avedya—cannot be an object of know- 
ledge. But avedyatva does not signify that it is paroksa. So 
Citsukha defines svaprakaSatva as ‘ avedyatve sati aparoksa- 
vyavahara-yogyatvam.’ (Nirnaya-sigara Ed., p.9.) This cit 
or jiaéna is permanent. If not, then another jiiaéna is required 
to witness that the former jiiaéna is anitya. So there will be 
anavastha. 
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Brahman is 4nanda-svaripa. Brahman circumscribed by 
maya becomes jiva and jivatman’s love for itself is self-evident. 
Because atman is bliss as such, self-love is possible. We love 
other things also—not for their own sake but for the sake of 
self. Love for other things isa means and not an end in it- 
self. This is beautifully expressed in Brhad@ranyaka Upanisad, 
The author of Sathksepa-Sariraka says that  sclf-love is proved 
in dreamless sleep. In that state, no knowledge of any object 
exists. So the bliss that is experienced in susupti cannot be 
due to visaya-jfiina (Chap. I, Sloka 23). 

Brahman is akhanda or infinite, meaning that it is not 
limited by space, time or any other thing. Space cannot cir- 
cumscribe it, for it is ubiquitous ; time cannot limit it, for it 
is ever permanent ; nor can things puta limit to it, for it is 
the soul or antaryaémin of all things. Sarvajiatma Muni says 
that Brahman’s infinity proves that things of the world are 
false. Just as the unreal ‘ gandharba-nagara ’ cannot limit 
the 4ka8a, so the worldly things cannot limit Brahman. If 
they are real, they should constitute a bar to the infinity of 
Brahman. 

Being is not different from consciousness. If it be so, it 
becomes an object of consciousness and consequently false. 
This problem has been fully discussed in Advaita-siddhi. Con- 
sciousness, again, cannot be different from being. If it be so, 
it becomes mithya or false, and false jfiana cannot be regarded 
as }hana proper. ‘So, ananda cannot be different from jnhana or 
consciousness, for it would then be an object of knowledge and 
hence false. Therefore no one would hanker after it. Ananda 
is identical with being also, otherwise it becomes false Thus 
being, consciousness, bliss—all signify the same Brahman. 
Instead of one, the three are used in order to indicate different 
aspects of Brahman. But the words ° different aspects ’ should 
not mean that they are dharmas or qualities. Brahman has 
been regarded as absolutely nirguna. So the author of Vedanta- 
paribhasi says that the so-called aspects are all ° kalpita.’ 


2 ° 
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Ramatirtha, in his commentary on the Vedanta-sira writes in 
regard to these words—‘saufa q aetfa earataftanitta 
afatuaarad aw waafer(” (Jivainanda’s Vedanta-sara, pp. 
2-3.) These words are used in order to make Brahman somehow 
intelligible.to the human mind. Strictly speaking, sat, cit and 
ananda indicate that Brahman is not their opposite. Brahman. 
is beyond all determination. This is like Spinoza—‘ all deter- 
mination is negation.” So we find inthe Upanisad that the 
preceptor, being questioned as to the nature of Brahman, re- 
mained absolutely silent. That is why Sruti attempts to point 
out Brahman by saying ‘ neti neti.” Brahman is not this, not 
this, not that, not that. But behind all this negation there is 
an indefinite position—an ‘ Everlasting Yea.’ 

Brahman is absolutely a homogeneous unity. It is devoid 
of any kind of difference. Difference may be conceived in three 
ways :—(a) Sajatiya (difference from something else of the same 
class), (b) Vijatiya (difference from something else of another 
class) and (c) Svagata (difference within a single body). Pan- 
cadaSi expresses these in a beautiful couplet— 


“aa aime: vaqumnatfete: | 
aaa astata fasata: firatfer: uv” (II. 20.) 


Anandagiri, in his gloss on * ekamevadvitiyam’ (Chan., 6.2.1) 
remarks that by ‘ekam’ sajatiya-bheda and  svagata-bheda 
and by ‘advitiyam’ vijatiya-bheda are excluded from 
Brahman. 

According to Sarhkara, this Nirguna Brahman is the 
highest truth—the only reality. Because it only is permanent, 
everything else is changing ; and persistence is the criterion of 
reality. To attain salvation, one should realise it through 
intuition or ‘direct experience.’ Does Spencer mean some- 
thing like this when he says that we can have ‘ indefinable 
consciousness of the Beyond.’ 

Sathkara’s Nirguna Brahman is not like Spinoza’s Sub- 
stance, because the Substance possesses attributes. It is not 
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like Ifichte’s Absolute Ego, for in Fichte, the Anstoss or the 
principle of self-limitation of the Absolute Ego is real. Evi- 
dently it his no similarity with Hegel’s Absolute, whose nearest 
approach in Indian philosophy is Ramanuja’s Hari. It is not 
like Kant’s ‘ Ding-an-sich.’ For, Kant does not posit its ob- 
jective existence. The concept ‘noumcnon’ is merely the 
correlative of phenomenon and thus limits the sphere of 
sensibility. It is a concept whose corresponding extramental 
existence we can neither affirm nor deny. We cannot know 
that it exists, for ‘ knowing’ is the categorising of sensations ; 
but we must think it as existing, for it is the necessary pre- 
supposition of all knowledge—it is a postulate without which 
no knowledge is possible, though itself no knowledge. But 
Sathkara positively asserts the existence of Brahman ; in fact, 
it is the only existence through which the quasi-existence 
of every other thing is possible. Nant is rather an agnostic 
or semi-agnostic in regard to the position of the thing- 
in-ltself. 

The best analogue of Nirguna Brahman in Kuropean philo- 
sophy is the Hieatic Being. Following Nenophanes more 
ritionally and rigorously, Parmenides declares that pure simple 
being isthe truth. This being, according to him, is “im- 
perishable, whole and sole, immutable and illimitable, indivi- 
sibly and timelessly present, perfectly and universally  self- 
identical ;’’ the illusory ideas of multiplicity and change are 
totally divorced from it. He next passes on to the discussion 
of the pkenomenal world with the remark, that truth’s discourse 
is ended and it is only mortal opinion that is to be considered. 
Iie explains the phenomena of nature by the mixture of two 
immutable elements, heat and cold; the first he collocates with 
being and the second with non-being. All things are made up 
of this antithesis and the more heat the more being, the more 
cold the more non-being. 

Between the two parts of his philosophy, the doctrine of 
being and the doctrine of seeming, no logical or scicntific 
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connection is established. Sathkara, with his notion of maya 
and the consequent conception of ‘ grades of reality,’ seems to 
work out his problem more logically and consistently. It was 
Zeno who rather attempted to present dialectically the basis of 
the Parmenidean conception of being. ‘‘ If Parmenides main- 
tained that only the one is, Zeno, for his part, polemically 
showed that there is possible neither multiplicity nor movement 
because these notions lead to contradictory consequences.”’ 
(Schwegler’s History of Philosophy, p. 18.) 

The philosophy of Plotinus also closely resembles that of 
Sathkara. The highest concept in his philosophy is God. Like 
Sathkara’s Brahman, it is pure thought, pure light; it is the 
source of everything—though it is produced by none. It has 
neither goodness nor beauty nor intelligence, but is goodness, 
beauty, and thought itself. In as much as every quality assign- 
ed to it limits it, we must refrain from giving it attributes. 
It is beyond all change, all contrasts. ike Satnkara’s Nirguna 
Brahman, it is also unspeakable, unthinkable. Itis pure Form, 
absolute Unitv excludent of all and every determinateness, for 
that would render it finite. It does not strive for anything, for 
itis complete like ‘ &ptakama © Brahman. Though he posits 
inatter and says that every being is composed of matter and 
lorm or God, it does not stand as a second absolute. Though 
it receives the form, it does not constitute an absolute anti- 
thesis ; as there is, in the last analysis, one supreme principle ; 
Form, Unity or God. The highest aim of man is to realise 
God, to attain to it—not through objective knowledge but 
through his inner mystical subjective exaltation, in the 
form of immediate vision, of ecstasy. Knowledge of the 
true cannot be won by proof or by any intermediating 
process. When God is known, all distinction between the 
knower and the known vanishes. In like manner Sarhkara says 
that the sumumum bonum of human existence is moksa or realisa- 
tion of the Absolute—which is to be done by direct experience 


or aparoksanubhiti. 
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Critics are not found wanting who would vehemently 
inveigh against such conceptions of intuition and the extra- 
rationality of the Absolute. They hold that reality is rational 
and to’speak about intuition, direct experience, etc., is to 
destroy philosophy altogether and to restore theosophy and 
theurgy in its place. Dr. Caird even goes so far as to say that 
intuition to be intuition proper, must be ‘to and through 
reason.’ But, is it not an extra-demand of reason to assert 
that reality is rational ? Is it not preposterous to suggest that 
to talk of intuition or mystic exaltation is to banish philosophy 
and to court theosophy? Every true philosophy must he based 
on experience and experience is no monopoly of reason. ‘There 
is such a thing as supra-consciousness through which many 
things might cmerge—which reason hopelessly gropes in dark- 
ness to discover. Reason has its proper place and function in 
philosophy. It can claim the procedure in philosophy to be 
rational and the general background to be of logical explanation. 
But we must, on no account, over-emphasise and monopolise it. 
We should remember that reason thus deified becomes subver- 
sive of both philosophy and life. 

Now, if Brahman be absolutely homogeneous, if it be the 
only reality—what is the explanation of the finite and the world ? 
Satmkara solves the problem with the concept of maya. The 
projection of the world and the appearance of the jiva are due to 
may&. Maya has been regarded as a Sakti or attribute of 
Brahman. It should be noted in this connection that the word 
‘attribute eis used neither in the Cartesian nor in the Spino- 
zistic sense. It simply signifies that Brahman is the substra- 
tum of maya. 

Brahman viewed in its essence is nirguna ; viewed in rela- 
tion to maya is saguna. The Saguna Brahman is the source of 
the world. Just as a magician conjures up many things by his 
magical power, so Brahman with its maya-sakti projects the 
appearance of the world. As the things conjured up by the 
magician are false, so the projected world is ultimately false. 
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Again, due to this maya, the infinite Brahman: appears to be 
the limited and finite jiva. In reality, jiva is not finite. 

With regard to the explanation of Saguna and Nirguna 
Brahman, Samkara materially differs from Rimanuja. In Sruti, 
passages are found indicating both these conceptions. Sarhkara 
holds that Nirguna Brahman is the truth. The value of Saguna 
Brahman is for Upasana. It thus feeds the heart of man. 
Ramanuja, on the contrary, maintains that Saguna Brahman 1s 
the truth as intended by Sruti. According to him, the Sruti 
texts, dealing with Nirguna Brahman, merely indicate the 
absence of impure qualitics (heya-prakrtika-guna) in Brahman. 
Sarhkara’s solution seems to be a more satisfactory one. 

Kant’s Thing-in-itself seems to stand opposed to pheno- 
mena, so supposing a cleavage between the two, it is inferred by 
his critics that it is impossible to bring the two into relation. 
The same criticism has been preferred against Sathkara’s 
Nirguna Brahman and Saguna Brahman. ‘The whole criticism 
rests ona misunderstanding. Saguya and Nirguna Brahman 
are not two distinct entities. It is the same thing viewed from 
different standpoints. Brahman is nirguna in its essence ; 
it is saguna in relation to mava. Maya is not a real entity, 
so that no dualism is set up between the two. Satmkara 
does not posit Brahman first, may& next, then conjoimn the 
two into the Saguna Brahman and last derive the world of 
beings and things from it. He simply analyses the given 
and comes by his concepts of Brahman and maya. When 
the final stage of analysis is reached, Brahman only is 
retained. The process in philosophy is not a downward 
movement but an upward one. The analysis of the given 
leads to the ultimate categories but the categorics do not 
lead to the given. Philosophy is not science or mathema- 
tics. The error of Hegel consists in actually deducing the 
world from the absolute. The dance of the categories is the 
actual evolution of the world. Hegel confounds the business 
of science with that of philosophy. It is science that 
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both generalises and deduces. Spinoza also labours under a 
similar misconception. He adopts the geometrical method 
in lis Edhics. He first states the definitions of Substance, 
Attributes, Modes, etc., and then deduces his conclusions from 
them. Philosophy does not derive experience from the cate- 
gorics. It is mathematics that starts with axioms and 
postulates and computes results from them. 


Jiva 

We have already seen that, due to maya, Brahman 
attains the jiva-bhava. This may be conceived in two 
ways: 

(1) Pratibimba-vada (Brahma-Sitra ‘‘ Abhfisa eva ca,’’ 
2-3-5(). 

In order to understand it, Jet us take the example of 
the Sun reflected tn water. The real Sun is not touched 
by any impurity or movement of the water, but the image- 
sun is. Again, the Sun is the same but it may be retlec- 
ted in different waters. So the pure cit reflected in differ- 
ent antahkaranas appears to be the different Jivas. 

Among the acceptors of pratibimba analogy, Nrsimhasrama 
and his followers think that when pure cit is reflected in 
maya, ISsvara is produced ; when reflected in avidya, jiva is 
produced. 

Here we may note the distinction between maya and _ avi- 
dy& as drawn by later Vedantists. Maya is that aspect of 
ajiana by which only the best attributes are projected 
(sattva is predominant), whereas avidy&é is that aspect by 
which impure qualities are projected (rajas and tamas are 
predominant). Inthe former aspect, the functions are more 
of a creative or viksepa type, in the latter, Avarana or veil- 
ing characteristics are prominent. 

Other acceptors of pratibimba analogy, e.g., Sarvajiatma 
Muni, do not distinguish between maya and avidya ; they think 
that when: cit is reflected in ajiiéna, we get Isvara ; when 
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reflected in the antahkarana—a product of ajnana, we have jiva. 
(Das Gupta’s Ind. Phil., Vol. I, p. 476). 

(2) Avaccheda-vida (Brahma-Stitra, 2-3-438). 

Let us understand this doctrine with the help of akasa. 
As the ik&iSa appears to be limited by pot, jar, etc., so the pure 
cit seems to be limited by the buddhis. The aka&sa does not, 
in reality, suffer any modification ; so Brahman, in its nature, 
is entirely unaffected by this apparent limitation. The multi- 
plicity of buddhis accounts for the diversity of Jivas. 

It is very difficult to choose between the two views. Most 
of the ancient Acharyas adopt the first view. The author of 
Ratnaprabha says that the word ‘eva’ in the Stitra ‘ abhasa eva 
ca’ shows that the Sitra-kara himself supports Pratibimba- 
vida ; moreover, pratibimba-vada exactly echoes the sense of the 
Sruti texts ‘ripam riipam pratiriipo babhiva, etc.’ (Iatha, 
1-9). Mahimahopadhyaya Candra Kanta Tarkdlamkara, in his 
Srigopal Fellowship Juectures, decides in favour of pratibimba- 
vida. But, it seems, that avaccheda-véda, more prominently, 
shows the essential unity of jiva and Brahman—that the two 
are by nature, one and the same cit. TLowever, the views do 
not materially differ, for both have to admit that there is some 
sort of connection or relation between the antahkarana and thie 
cit. 

There is another vexed question regarding which the 
Advaitists are divided. Is jiva one or many? Some say that 
cit reflected in antahkarana is jivatman and as there are many 
antahkaranas, jivas are many. Others hold that cit reflected in 
ajiiina is jivaand as ajiiina is one, there is only one jiva. 
The upholders of eka-jiva-vada say that if antahkarana be the 
medium of cit's reflection, it will be difficult to admit creation 
after pralaya ; for, in pralaya all the antahkaranas completely 
merge in their material cause and consequently the jivas would 
be destroyed. But the supporter of aneka-jiva-vada will reply 
that the different antahkaranas merge in the material cause 
leaving behind their respective peculiarities (sathskéra). On 
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the other hand, the eka-jiva-vadi explains the different experi- 
ences of pleasure, pain, ctc. (bhoga), of different men by 
maintaining that the ajiana-pratiphalita jiva has many antah- 
karanas for that purpose. But this theory fails to explain 
systematically bondage and emancipation. The eka-jiva-vadi 
has been forced to admit that no man has ever attained salvation. 
Salvation will come only once and for all. Strict solipsism 
also requires that the experience (pratyaksa) of the many 
other persons should be regarded as sv@pnika. Just as a man sees 
different things, animals or men in a dream, so the jiva sees 
all these different persons, different things, as if im a dream. 


Jagat 


We now come to the consideration of the world. We have 
already said that with the power of maya, Brahman projects 
the world and the appearance of the world is ultimately false. 
Pure undifferentiated unity is the only reality and the clement 
of plurality is false superimposition of Nescience. 

Tn what sense is the world false ? 

It is not false in the sense that SaSasmga or a khapuspa_ is 
false. It is not false in the sense that dream-world is false. 
Gaudapada and others would maintain that this world is exactly 
like the dream-world. As in dream “a aq tan aA Taal: 4 
cat: We Tay waaay ws wat” (aw, s8iaire), so 
also in actual experience. In Mandtikya-kariké, Gaudapida 
explains that the world which people call real is no more real 
than a dream-world. ‘ The only difference is that waking-world 
is external, dream-world is internal.’ (Vaitathya prakarana.) 


Sarhkara explains it logically as follows :—“srTqerTaTq 
warty aaafafa uffati eaatfefa Ra | axemaraafefa 
eure | wal aa GR EMAAR Talay Aaa aa araftasfa 
cman wfafreq swore) aay oafeasie aaa wafate 
famraag i” (Commentary on Man. karika, 2-4.) 

3 
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Of course this position is quite sound. Bertrand Russe 
admits that this is a very consistent and logically un- 
assailable position. Dr. Prabhu Dutt Sastri writes. in the 
Doctrine of Maya, ‘* Mr. If. H. Bradley, the well-known 
author of ‘ Appearance and Reality,’ once told us that there 
could be no difficulty whatever on speculative grounds in holding 


this position.’ 

But Sarhkara would make some distinction. He distin- 
guishes between pratibhasika and vyavaharika worlds. The 
‘silver in the nacre’ is false ; the actual experienced world is 
also false. The ‘ silver in the mother of pearl’ or the pratibha- 
sika world is daily sublated ; but the vyavaharika or phenome- 
nal world is not so. It is negated only when true knowledge 
or Brahmajiiaina arises. Again, the former is purely subjective, 
while the latter has objective validity. We may note here that 
while discussing the dream-world, Sathkara often uses the word 
‘ maya-matram.’ 

Let us first explain the psychology and metaphysic of 
illusion or pratibhasika reality, for a proper appreciation of it 
will help us im understanding the falsity of the world. More- 
over, as the problem has been discussed in a new and original 
way, it really deserves close attention. 

Take the particular example of ‘ Sukti-rajata.”. How do we 
come to perceive silver when there is nacre before us? First 
there is the contact of the defective eye with the presented thing 
(idam). Then follows vrtti or modification of the antahkarana 
in the form of ‘idam’ or ‘this’ and ‘brilliance.’ Only the 
general characteristic (brilliance) of the nacre is perceived, the 
special characteristics remain quite unknown (otherwise there 
would be no chance of crror at ajl). Next the caitanya parti- 
cularised by ‘idam ° is reflected in the vrtti ; the three caitanyas 
—one limited by the mind, another limited by the vrtti and the 
third limited by the ‘idam’ become one or non-different from 
one another (if the upadhis have the same time and place, 
then those, limited by them, become non-different from one 
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another). Then the avidya—which transforms into nacre 
(Suktitva-prakarik&i) and whose substratum is the visaya- 
caitanya or the caitanya limited by the presented thing that 
is already non-different from the pramitr-caitanya), aided 
by the residual traces of the past cognition of silver (the 
memento, of course, is ‘brilliance’ or the clement common both 
to silver and nacre) and also some kind of defect, cataract or 
the like—becomes transformed into the ‘apparent silver’ and 
the so-called knowledge of the silver.  “ wHaeqralantey 
THAT aay y afeMAs |” (Sarat Gihosal’s Vedanta 
Paribhisa, p. 62.) 


We may note here that the defect may be of different kinds, 
e.g., disease of the eye, distance between the perceiver and the 
perceived thing, insufficient light, ete. 

Though the silver is superimposed on the visaya-caitanya 
it is also ‘adhyasta’ on the saksin, for the two have become 
non-different by the outgoing of the mind. Now, the apparent 
silver, like pleasure or pain, is cognised by the witness-self alone 
(kevalasiiksivedya); it cannot be known or perceived by any 
other ineans. Vualfzaeraaaag—‘afearqarafeaqarweity 
aquaaie aaafa’ sfa teraafareretarat aaagrara: 1 (p. 84.) 

Several objections are brought against this explanation of 
the psychology of error. 

The question is—what is the substratum of this newly 
created silver ? The answer, of course, is caitanya. Buta 
difficulty asises here. Why the silver (whose 4sraya is caitanya) 
is identified with the presented (purovartti) thing. The reply is 
that the substratum of the silver is not the unlimited caitanya 
but that limited by ‘idam’ or the presented thing and that is 
the reason for this identification of the silver with the presented 
object. 

Again, if the silver is superimposed on the saksin, the 
cognition should take the form of “J am silver’ or ‘‘I am 
possessed of the silver ’’ (like ‘* I am happy ’) instead of ‘‘ this 
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is silver.” The reply is—Like sarhskara, like cognition ; and we 
have no sarhskara like that (‘‘ ITamsilver ’’). ‘‘aeqy @eranrerarar- 
fea-denrtawanfaaanad aa aerargafrraean” (Vedanta 
Paribhasa, Ghosal’s Ed., p. 65.) 

As already stated, the avidy& which transforms into silver, 
also undergoes modification in the form of ‘ rajata-jflanibhasa. 
We may ask—why? When the silver is in direct touch with 
the witness-self, it can be known directly. What is the further 
necessity of avidyé-vrtti 2 No. The vrtti is required for the 
perception of the — silver. amatawaufeadadfaaaarnat: 
wae farataaeqaa waandaafead aera!” 

(Vedanta Paribhasa, (thosal’s Ed., p. 68.) 

Another objection is—according to the Vedanta, both the 
real (vyavahirika) and the apparent (pratibhasika) silver are 
modifications of avidya, both are superimposed on the self, and 
both are regarded as false. But how are we to distinguish 
between the two ? The reply is—vyavahiarika reality is due to 
avidya only, while pratibhisika reality is due to avidyé and 
some other kind of dosa (disease of the eye, etc.). 





We sce that though there is here no real silver at all, it is 
maintained by advaita-vedinta that some kind of silver is 
produced for the tine being. The naiyayika would hold that 
there is no need of admitting the creation of the silver. Ilusion 
is duc to erroncous Judgment. The Vedantist’s reply is that the 
illusory silver must be presented before, for we actually perceive 
it. To avert this difficulty, the natyiyika says that the real 
silver elsewhere is the object of perception and this is possible 
through ‘ alaukika sannikarsa ’ or some kind of non-sensuous 
contact (jDinalaksana pratydsatti). But then inference might 
be regarded as perception, for the fire (in the inference—‘‘ the 
hill is fiery ’’ ) can be an object of perception through ‘ alaukika 
sannikarsa. 

It might be asked by the critic of the Vedanta that if the 
sfiver is present before (for it ts created for the time being), why 
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should only the person with discased sense-organ sec it and not 
others standing by him ? The vedantist will reply that both 
the perception and the production of the ‘ apparent silver ’ are 
due to some kind of dosa. Or it may be explained in another 
way. Does not the whole thing rest upon the possibility of 
creation (of a thing) for one individual only ? There is every 
justification for such an assumption. What is creation, after 
all ? It is nothing but the maturation of the residue of the 
past karmas. So when the karma-phalas of one man mature, 
there is srsti or creation forhim. Creation, in Vedinta, implies 
a strict correlativity between the subject and the object. 

Pratibhasika things are regarded as modifications of avidya 
either primary (muJ&) or secondary (tila). Sometimes they are 
destroyed along with the material cause, sometimes without the 
material cause. In the case of miula-avidy4-parinaima, the 
material cause persists ; here the destruction is of the nature of 
nivrtti or cessation. In the case of tila-avidya-parinima, the 
material cause also goes away—here we have badha or sublation. 
Badha is duc to an intuition of the underlying reality. Cessa- 
tion originates when-a counteracting mode (virodhini vriti) 
arises or the original defect disappears. 

We now pass on to the metaphysic of illusion. The un- 
reality of this apparent silver is appreliended when the reality 
underlying it,*namely Sukti, is known ; then it will appear that 
the silver never existed, docs not exist and will not exist again. 
But the question is—how are we justificd in asserting the 
‘ traikaliRa-nisedha-pratiyogitva ’ of silver when it existed for 
sometime at least during its perception ? The answer is that 
the pratibhasika rajata is not the object of negation; but 
‘‘ laukikapiramirthikatvavacchinna-pritibhisika rajata’” 1s 
‘* nisedha-dhi-visaya.’’ An objection is raised in the Sikhé- 
mani (a commentary on the Vedanta Paribhasa) :—* “ant faran- 
anda a ufaanfiaracena ufadtesfaar.” Sikhimani 
meets the objection thus :—“‘sartagtt 4 ety fraaa afaatfaa 


fraataafa waa ofaatfrnrewenary” afrrcqwataferenft- 
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atfiara: sata: is admitted in Vedanta. In other words, it 
means that the silver was not cognised as pratibhasika simply 
but as identified with the vyavaharika rajata. It is no error 
to know a pratibhasika thing as simply pritibhasika. The 
vyavahirikatva of the underlying realty makes the apparent 
silver as phenomenally real (vyavaharika). 

Madhustidana Sarasvati, the author of Advaitasiddhi, ex- 
plains the whole problem ina different way. He says that 
‘idam’ means ‘ pratibhasika silver’ and ‘ rajatam’ means 
‘vyivaharika silver.’ When we arrive at a true knowledge, 
we say ‘ Nedamrajatam.” It means that there is reciprocal 
difference (anyonyabhava) between ‘idam’ or priatitika rajata 
and “rajatam or vyfivahirika silver. The identification of the 
two is wrong. ‘ Atyantibhava’ and not ‘anyonyabhaéva ’ is 
signified by mithvaé. Anyonyaébhava is to be understood, when 
the two words are of the same case-ending—as in the case of 
‘Tdam rajatamna.’ But when the two have different case- 
endings (as “atra rajatam na) we are to mean atyanta&bhéva. 
Although anyonyabhava is meant by ‘ Nedam rajatam,’ in- 
directly it comes to signify mithyatva of rajatam. “aay az 
wefafes  guafa-wmatfaacndt ctaanefaferaraeifcacara- 
aptariaTana ac faai faaiaq”’ (Advaitasiddhi, Nirnayasagara 
Ed., p. 150.) 

Mithyatva thus comes to mean ‘ traikalika-nisedha-prati- 
youitva, ‘That which does not exist (in any time) in its 
‘abhimata adhisthana,’ isto be regarded as false. Mithyaétvam 
is defined in the Vedanta Paribhisad as :— “eqpragaatrfiaa- 
arafasreratataaiaariaaq” (Ghosal’s Edition, p. 99). The 
apparent silver is false, for it does not exist (in any time) 
in itg substratum, the Sukti. So the world is false for it has 
‘atyantabhiva’ in its substratum, the Brahman. There is 
the world so Jong as the israya is not perceived ; but when the 
substratum is once realised, the world vanishes into nothing. 
Brahman is thus the ground of the illusory imposition of the 
world. 
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“Some would object tothis and say that in ordinary 
psychological illusion as ‘ idam rajatam,’ the knowledye of 
‘Idam 4 as a thing is only of a general and indefinite nature: 
for itis perceived asa thing but its special characteristics ag 
Sukti is not noticed, thus illusion is possible. Bat, in Brahman 
or pure jana, there are neither definite nor indefinite characters 
istics of anv kind, hence it cannot be the ground of illusion, 
The reply is—when Brahman stands as adhisthana of the 
world-appearance, its characteristics as sat ure manifested, 
whereas pure and infinite bliss is not noticed. Or it may be said 
that illusion of the world is possible because Brahman in’ its 
true nature is not revealed tous in our a C CONSCIOUSNESS ¢ 
when I say ‘ the jug is,’ the ‘is-ness* or ‘ being” does not. shine 
in its purity but only as a characteristic of the jug-form and this 
is the root of ilusion.’’ (See Dr. Das Gupta'’s Indian Phil., 
p. 451.) 

Another objection is raised against the position of the 
Vedanta that since jagat serves all practical purposes, it is real. 
But the Vedantist would reply that a false thing ean also 
serve practical purposes; as ‘a snake in the rope * can cause fear, 
etc. Again, in dreams, we feel happy or sad. Some dream may 
be so harmful as to incapacitate the actual physical organs of a 
man. Vacaspati notes in his Bhimati that *‘arthakriyakaritva ’ 
cannot be the criterion of reality, for that would imply duality. 
(Vernkatesvara Ed., p. 16.) 

It 18 sometimes said that in the case of Sukti-rajata, ila- 
si0n 1s possible for there is real silver elsewhere; but in the case 
of world-illusion, no real wetid exists anywhere so that the ilu- 
sion may be possible. It is said in reply that for illusion, 
knowledge and not the existence of a thing 1s required. 

< guatterer STaaTaaTTe ATTA natfaargera = aQaat ” 
(Bhimati, Vernkatesvara Ed., p. 16). 

The past impressions (sathskiiras) imbedded in 
us, continuing from beginningless time (anidi) are sufficient 
to account for our illusory notions, just as impressions 
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produced in actual waking life account for dream-creations. 
The priority of the world to its saraskira cannot be held— 
vijitnkuravadaniditvat. 

In this connection we may discuss the nature of the nega- 
tion of the world-appearance. Is the negation true or false? 
If true, then the doctrine of advaita is gone, for there will be 
two Reals—one ‘ Brahman,’ another ‘ negation of the world.’ 
If false, then the world becomes true, for negation of negation 
of the world is tantamount to the position of the world. 

The advaitist replies that the negation may be considered 
in both ways and the advaita position will not suffer thereby. 

The world is vyavaharika, its negation also is vyavaharika. 
The vyavaharika negation contradicts the vyavaharika world. 
The rule is that the dharma which has the same kind of exist- 
ence with its dharmi will contradict its (dharma's) contradic- 
tory dharma. It is found that the dharma which is not des- 
troyed (nivrtta) by the realisation (siksatkira) of its dharmi 
will contradict its opposite dharma; and the dharma which 1s 
destroyed by the realisation of its dharmi, cannot contradict its 
opposite dharma. To understand it more clearly, lct us take the 
example of ‘the snake in the rope.’ In the instance where a 
rope is wrongly perceived as a snake, dharmi is the thing, and 
rope-ness and snake-ness are its dharmas. Now, here, rope- 
ness will contradict snake-ness and not snake-ness rope-ness. 
Because, when the thing is realised (when its true nature is 
known), rope-ness persists and snake-ness does not. ‘So in the 
ease of Brahman and the world. In Brahman, the world is 
illusorily superimposed. Here Brahman is the dharmi and not- 
world-ness (nisprapatcatva) and world-ness (prapaticatva) are its 
dharmas. When the nature of Brahinan (dharmi) is realised, 
not-world-ness dharma persists and world-ness dharma does not. 
So not-world-ness will contradict world-ness and not world-ness 
will contradict not-world-ness. 

We thus see that the mithyatva of jagat whether mithy& or 
satya, cannot affect the Vedantic position—that Brahman only 
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is real (paramarthika sat) and the world is ultimately (in the 
paramarthika sense) false. (See Candrakanta Tarkalamkara's 
Fellowship Lectures, Vol. V, pp. 280-282.) 

The problem has also been tackled in other ways. ven 
if it be admitted that the negation of the world is true, still it 
(negation) will not stand as a second truth; for the negation is 
not different from Brahman which is its substratum. 

 neftnirercebmitaeand frtwa afters a 
TRAV aATay | ” ( weafafe:, Nirnayasigara Ed., pp. 
96-97). ‘ 

It should also be remembered that negaticn of negation is 
not always equal to position. The previous non-existence (pra- 
gabhiiva) of a jar is negated when the jar is produced; and 
when the jar is destroyed, that is, when the jar is negated, the 
previous non-existence of the jar does not come back. 

‘aa fe fatwa fare afaafaaaararia, aa frtre fray- 
qen ufanfirad anand, 4 fatuara fafa’ ; wer ward A 
wafafa warraay we arcsafafa seta ward ara: aa 
q ufanitfrtunaenc frteaa a ufaaniteay ger waaaa 
aaranfaattratenanfaad, )”’ (weafafe:, Nirnayasagara 
Kd., pp. 105-7.) : 

We have already seen that Brahman is the adhisthana of 
the illusory imposition of the world. Brahman is thus to be 
regarded as the cause of the world. 

With regard to the cause of the world, there is some diver- 
gence of opinion among the Vedantists. 

(1) The author of Samksepasariraka says that pure Brah- 
man is the upadana or causal substance of the world. ‘‘ Brah- 
maiva upadanam kitasthasya svatah karanatvanupapatteh 
may& dvira karanam.’’ (Siddhantalesa, Chowkhamba —Ed., 
pp. 75-76.) 


(2) According to Vivarana, Brahman associated with maya 
is the cause of the world. (Ibid, p. 59.) 
(3) Some hold that the world is the parinima of maya of 
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Tévara, but mind, etc., is the pariniéma of the avidya associated 
with.the Jiva. So Isvarais the cause of the akisa and other 
things, while Jiva is-the cause of the mind. (Ibid, p..65.) 

(4) Others hold that ISvara is the cause of the vyava- 
harika world and Jiva is that of the enerenoen world. (Jbid, 
p- -69.).. | 
3 (5) Others a are of opinion that Jiva ssiiteie everything 
from Isvara. ly ial as as it — a dream-world. 
(Ibid, pp. 70-71.) 7 

(6). Vacaspati Misra thinks that Brahman is the cause of 
the world through may& associated with Jiva. Miya is thus 
the auxiliary or sahak&rini by which Brahman appears in the eye 
of Jiva as many. . (Ibid, p. 77.) 

.(7).. Prakasananda holds that maya is to be aauk as 
the cause of the world, ‘‘MayaSaktireva. upadinam na Brahma, 
Brahma is jagadupadana-miayadhisthanatvena eee upi- 
qAnam, . (Ibid, p. 78.). | 

..(8) The author of Padarthatattvanirnaya adopts the view 
that both. Brahman and maya are to be regarded as cause -of 
the world, ‘* Brahmaméaya ceti ubhayamupaidinam—sattajadya- 
rjipa-ubhayadharmanugatyupapattih. . Tatra .Brahma vivarta- 
manatayopadanam, avidy& pariniamaminatayd. (Ibid, p. 72.) . 

_ Medanta Paribhasa agrees with this view in holding Brah- 
man as the vivarta causal matter and maya the parin&imi causal 
matter of the world. Paribhasakira notes that Brahman’s 
‘upadanatvam’ is.“ jagadadhyasadhisthinatvam ’ or ‘jagad&karena 
parinamyama4na-mayadhisthanatvam.’ earet Ghosal’s moron: 


9) ‘The author of Paficadasi says that Brahman viewed 
in relation to the ‘tamas’ aspect of maya is the up&d&na cause : 
and in relation to the ‘sattva’ aspect is the efficient cause. 


‘‘ Jagato yadupadanam mayamadaya timasim, 
Numittarh Suddhasattvash tamucyate Brahma tadgira.”’ 
(Paheadas!, 1-44.) 
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(10) Sarhkara explicitly says that Isvara or Brahman asso- 
ciated with méaya& is the efficient and material cause of the 
world. In opposition to Sarakhya he points out that the non- 
intelligeht prakrti cannot be the cause of the world. He 
brings forth the teleological and other arguments against the 
position of Sathkhya. How is it that the acetana jagat comes 
out of the cetana Iévara? Sarhkara gives the example of 
hair, nail, etc., produced by the living purusa (see Brahma 
Siitra, ‘‘ Drsyate tu,’’ 2-1-6). 

In conclusion we note that Brahman as associated with maya 
is the cause of the world. The world is vivarta of Brahman, 
and parinima of miya. ‘Vivarta’ means that the cause and 
the effect have different kinds of material and ‘parindma’ signi- 
fies their identity in’material. ‘‘ Upadanavisamasattakah karya- 
pattih vivartah, upadinasamasattikak kiryapattih parinimah.’’ 
(Ghosal’s Vedanta Paribhasa, p. 63.) 


Division IT 
CHAPTER II 
SECTION I 
What is Maya 


Miya has been called the ‘pivotal principle’ of the Vedanta 
philosophy. It is ‘‘ the logical pendant to Sarmkara’s doctrine 
of Brahman as the undifferenced self-shining truth.’’ Like 
Brahman, it is also beyond any natural proof. But it is an 
intelligible concept, though accepted as an article of faith. 
With its help Sarkara seeks to establish that nirguna Brahman 
is the reality. In it only lies the solution of the manifold. 
Hence a clear idea of it is necessary for a proper appreciation 
of the advaita system of metaphysic. 

Samnkara, in his introduction to the commentary on the 
Brahma Sttras, states that all experience is based on the 
reciprocal identification (itureturabhiva) of subject and object 
(cit and jada). The ego and the non-ego are opposed to each 
other like hght and darkness ; mayi or ajiina is the root of 
their non-discrimination and identification. This is known as 
adhyasa. Sathkara defines adhyiisa as ‘‘ smrtirUpah paratra 
purvadrstivabhasah.” It is due to ajiiina that we mistake one 
thing for another, ¢.g., the illusory perception of a rope as a 
snake. Evidently the rope cannot be the locus of snake-ness. 
So Ratnaprabha explains ‘paratra’ (in the definition of adhydsa) 
as ‘ayogyadhikarane.’ Adhyisa may be sathsargidhyasa or 
superimposition of an attribute of one thing on another, and 
tadatmyadhyisa or identification of one thing with another. 
This adhydsa is natural for its root (ajiiana) is inherent in 
every being. ‘“‘ Naisargiko’yam lokavyavahirah.’’ Being due 
to mithyajnina, it is false. Ajiana lies at the root of adhyisa 
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which is the basis of life and experience. Ajiiana has, for its 
characteristic, bheda or difference and is the source of 
all misery and pain. Lect us see what this ajiiina or 
miya is. 


Definition of Ajnana 


Ajiana is defined in the Vedintasira as— qeaqeaTy 
afaaana faquara wiafaafe araed agfafafefa | (Jivananda’s 
Kd., pp. 84-35.) Ajiina cannot be sat; for it is destroyed 
by knowledge or jfiina. The real cannot be destroyed— 
can never be sublated. “‘ araat faaga art ararat faa 
wai” (Gita, 2-16.) So it cannot be taken as real— 
“ Frere aTaTATanaPTy’—TARe: (Jivananda’s Vedantasara, 
p. 35). Nor can it be said to be asat. For it is the cause of this 
jagatprapafca. An unreal thing like hare’s horn cannot be 
the cause of anything. So if we take it to be asat then 
there will be no justification for or explanation of this 
world. “qarrrgatfeay watrantearargaafa: —craatea: 1 (bid, 
p. 35.) 


‘* Ajiana, therefore, is a category which baftles the ordinary 
logical division of existence and non-existence and the principle 
of Excluded Middle.’’ It cannot be said to be ‘ 1s’ nor ‘is 
not.” Hence it is called ‘‘ sadasadbhyamanirvacaniya. ’’ 


It is trigunaitmaka. It is the composite of the three 
gunas, sativa, rajas and tamas. Sruti says—Ajamekam 
lohitasuklakrspam. (Sveta—4-5.) Lohita is rajas, Sukla is 
sattva and kysna is tamas. Ajiia@na has not the three gunas 
but it is itself the three gunas. ‘There is no relation lke guna 
and guni. ‘quafenaefarwa faquerafaaey’ —caate: | 
(Ibid, p. 35.) 

It is jfia@navirodhi. Ajiiana is destroyed by knowledge. 
When true knowledge arises, the illusion ceases. It 1s to be 
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noted in this connection that ajana is not opposed to Suddha- 
jhana but vrttijfiana. Before the emancipated state occurs, 
vrttijiana arising from ‘ Aham Brahmiasmi’ or ‘ Tattvamasi ’ 
destroys ajhéna about Atman and the pure intelligence or Atman 
shines forth. So it is said in the Giti— 


“at WUT Twaal AA Aa STAT | 
aaa f uqgae arniaai arf Ay” (iii. 14.) 


Again, this ajiiina is not jhinabhava (negation of jiana) but 
bhavaripa ajiiana. It is something like positive. It is 
held by some that ajfiana is not positive but negative. 
Ajfiina as jhanabhava may be conceived in three different 
ways :— 


(1) Ajiiana as sa&ksicaitanyabhaiva. * arat dat sarfe 
qaqa qaanfae: ’’ But the defect of this view is that 
saksicaitanya being permanent, cannot be counter-entity to 
negation (abhava-pratiyogi). 


(2) Ajhana as antahkaranavrttyabhava (vrttijnanabhiava). 
Against this we say that vrttijnanais ‘aupacirika’ or secondary. 
So its absence cannot be called primary (mukhya) ajiiana. But it 
may be said that vrttijnana is not “ aupacairika’ but mukhyajiina 
as Saémkhya holds. Our reply is that according to Simkhya, 
vrttyabhava is nothing but the svaripavasthana of buddhi which 
forms the upadana of vrttis. 


(3) According to Nyaya-Vaisesika, jiana is an attribute of 
the self. Ajhana, according to this view, is atmagunabhiita- 
jhanaibhiva. Now what is the meaning of it? It may mean 
jiijna-visesabhava or jianasimanyibhiva. But ajiiana cannot 
mean jhanavisesabhaiva. Tor, when I say “‘I am ignorant, I 
do not know anything,’ I am ignorant not of any particular 
thing. JI am ignorant in a general way. There is ajfiana but no 
jiiina-visesa. Hence ajiiina cannot inean jiaéna-viSesibhava. 
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If it be said that though jhana-sémanya is indicated here, 
jH&na-visesa is to be understood (visaya-visesa-paryavasayi), 
the reply is—then jiana-siminya itself would be abolished 
( }fidna-siminya-vilopa), if in every case of it, we are to under- 
stand jhana-visesa (even if there be no non-justification about 
siminya being the object of knowledge). And if there be no 
such thing as jianasamanya, then we can understand negation 
or absence of jar where a jar is; and dreamless sleep will not 
stand as a fact (for, in it, no knowledge of any object whatso- 
ever exists). ‘‘ Tatha ca ghatavatyapi bhitale ghata-simanya- 
nisedha-prasamgah, susuptyabhiva-prasamgasca syat’’ (Rima- 
tirtha on Vedintasira, JIvinanda’s Ed., p. 86). 


Ajiina cannot be taken as jitinasiminyabhiva. For 
abhavajnina is ‘dharmipratiyogijiinasipeksa.’ It is by jiina 
that we know ajiina. But of that jiana (which knows ajfiana) 
itman is the locus, that is, that jNaina has its aSraya in étman 
or is the attribute of itman. Hence ‘‘aitmani abhiva-pratiyo- 
ginah jhanasya vartaminatvit,’’ we cannot say that ajfiana is 
jiina-simainyibhava. Raimatirtha says—“sniawre wfa- 
nfefirerraariwenna wfafa ma a ufaalfiria fase afere- 
mn ae wrarrerraerelsuramferen fare Wate aa AMAT” 

(Ibid, p. 36.) 


We conclude that ajnana is not absence of knowledge but 
18 bhavariipa. “* Positivity, here, does not mean the opposite 
of negation, but notes mercly its difference from negation 
(abhava-vilaksanatvamitram vivaksitam).” It is not a positive 
entity like Brahman but is called positive simply because 
it is not pure negation. In fact, it 1s neither positive nor 
negative but indefinite. Hence the word ‘ Yatkificit’ in Vedinta- 
gira’s definition. Subodhini, a commentary on the Vedanta- 
sira, notes thus—‘‘ faxyyraraniasaasta vefaen wafa freptea 
menfaga vt werd cere, aefenfafefer | farerfe wafzanzmrasta 
ward: 1” (Jivananda’s Vedantasira, p. 36.) 
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Really we cannot say anything definitely about ajiiana. 
Tt is not sat, nor asat nor sadasat. So it is best for us to 
characterise it as indefinite. This cannot be regarded as & 
defect. Ramatirtha remarks, ‘ sarvinupapatteralamnkiratvat.’ 
So it is said— 


“ afaagrar ufaaiafaeaa q TAU | 
AQUATATAEYAAIM sey AT wag” 
(Brha. Bhasyavarttika, 181—quoted by Ramatirtha.) 


Suresvara, in his Naiskarmyasiddhi, says— 


“ aa arfaftuaean aaarafaraay | 
aea a frat at aml agag fearanta a” 
(3-66—quoted by Ramatirtha.) 


“eqeaafaaat qed AG _ruy! 
aufag amraasfaatad gaz vagy” 
(arcdfeat, 4, quoted by Ramatirtha.) 


We cannot resist the temptation of quoting an illuminating 
passage from Rimatirthh—“ewateaa a Waa a at ararataca- 
qaarmeanaay at fuafnusuwaa at fadaqarearaataaatta- 
aaraa, afiatt fearraftafeaarararcay aqfafafefa aefer eet 
efa fawa i” (Jivinanda’s Vedintasara, p. 37.) 

In this connection it may be mentioned that Vedanta 
recognises three kinds of padiirthas, viz., bhava, abhiva, and 
anirvacya. 

Further this ajiina has no beginning. It is anadi. 


‘wanferreua ofa wiafaareraq) ( faqget ) 


It may be objected that it is not beginningless, for it is a 
mere illusory imagination of the moment caused by dosa. But 
the reply is—*‘ it might be regarded as a temporary notion, if 
the ground as well as illusory creation associated with it came 
into being for the moment. But the ground cit is ever-present, 
so ajhana associated with it is anadi.’’ (See Dr. Das Gupta.) 
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Tt 1s held by some that what is beginningless is also end- 
less or ananta. So ajiiana, if beginningless, cannot be finite, 
1.€., santa (cannot be destroyed). We may say inreply that this 
rule does not always hold good.  [|*or the previous non-existence 
of a thing, though beginningless, has an end. 

Tt is not legitimate to ask anything about ajhana with 
regard to time. It is associated with Brahman. At what 
particular time it became associated—such question cannot be 
asked. The category of time cannot be applied to ajnana. As 
Kant would say that the forms of Sensibility and the categories 
of the Understanding cannot be applied to the Ideas of Reason. 
They, by their very nature, are beyond the reach of the forms 
and the categories (which cannot have any transcendent appli- 
cation). They are restricted to phenomena only. In making 
a transcendent use of them, Reason is hopelessly confronted 
with puzzles and contradictions. So we say that this question 
about ajiana is not legitimate, because ‘‘the association does 
not occur in time either with reference to the cosmos or with 
reference to individual persons.’ (See Dr. Das Gupta’s Ind. 
Phil., p. 442.) 

In this connection we give the derivation of the word 
maya. The root of maya is ‘‘ma& meaning ‘‘to measure’’— 
the immeasurable Brahman appears as if measured. The root 
also means ‘‘to build’’ leading to the idea of ‘appearance’ or 
Gllusion.” (The Doctrine of Maya by Dr. P. D. Sastri, p. 29.) 
Dr. Sastri gives another fanciful derivation, may&é—ma ya, i.e., 
that which is not—that which truly is not, but appears to be. 
(Ibid, p. 80.) It may alsomean ‘‘that which causes to get 
moha.’ 


ATS MUTANT ATS UTTTATaAR: | 
ai uraafe ar fat ar arat af<anifaar u 
(anaes AUT vo WT 1) 
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SEcTion II 
A. Ajiana established by Perception 


Ajiiana is directly experienced in such perceptions as ‘‘I 
am ignorant’’ or ‘‘ I do not know myself "’ or ‘‘ I slept happily 
and did not know anything.’’ ‘‘ Such perceptions point to an 
object which has no definite characteristics, and cannot properly 
be said to be either positive or negative.’’ An objection is 
raised here: it isnot the perception of something indefinite, 
but the negation of knowledge. Our reply is: ‘‘It is not the 
perception of negation merely. Tor negation implies the thing 
negatived. In fact, negation generally appears as a substantive 
with the object of negation as a qualifying factor specifying the 
nature of the negation. But the perception ‘I donot know’ does 
not involve the negation of any particular knowledge of any 
specific object but the knowledge of an indefinite objectless 
ignorance.’’ 

‘* If negation meant only a general negation and if the per- 
ception of negation meant in each case the perception of gene- 
ral negation, then even where there is a jugon the ground, one 
should perceive the negation of the jug on the ground for the 
general negation in relation to other things is there.'’ (See Das 
Gupta’s History of Indian Phil., Vol. I, p. 454.) 

With regard to ‘‘I slept happily,’ ‘‘I did not know any- 
thing,’’ the naiyayika points out that it is an inference and not 
perception. But itis not so. ‘‘For it is not possibie to infer 
from the pleasant and active state of the sensesin the awakened 
state that the activity had ceased in the sleeping state and that 
since he had no object of knowledge then, he could not know 
anything—for there is no invariable concomitance (avinabhiva) 
between the pleasant and active state of the senses and the 
absence of objects of knowledge in the immediately preceding 
state.’ (See Dr. Das Gupta, p. 456.) | 

The fact is that during sleep there is avidyakaér& vrtti and 
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in jagrat state, one remembers from the sathskara and says ‘I 
did not know anything.’ So it is a case of perception and not. 
inference as the Naiyayika holds. 


B. Ajiana established by Inference 


Ajiiana is also inferred from such perception ‘I did not 
know it before, but I know it now.’ Present knowledge of a 
thing involves the removal of a veil of something indefinite. A 
thing (previous to its being known) is veiled by ajiiana. Vrtti- 
jana removes the veil and manifests the object. 

In the Vivarana, the following form of avidyisadhaka- 
numina is given:—aaTesatt weauamarafafim-afaqaqrace- 
aire -aenna-aaarcqaaa, weatfuaranarnag, saratt 
WUAATANSIT MATA | 

Pandit Krsna Nath Nyiyapaficinana explains it as follows:— 
MUNUMAR AT Beaaraariaq! wees wa varywea- 
auf) wfararacaia: vareqrafaare qeamarrtpyiad: | 
afraaial warumafadtaee: 1 e@eaaifa) care: 
faacystiad:) wa waft aeuatfs,:  weerfe- 
aeree afrrafa saomnafre gamaenaead afaqaracefa | 
stauvnnaaiaaa qurirarsenfafeaf! «(Vedanta Paribhasa, 
p. 228.) 

Pramana-jDina is preceded by something positive 
(vastvantaraptrvaka) which is not the previous ab- 
sence of jhana (pragabhiva-vyatirikta), which veils the 
object of knéwledge (svavisayavarana), which is destroyed by 
knowledge (svanivarttya) and which has the same locus as that 
of knowledge (svadesagata). 

For knowledge manifests an object which was not mani- 
fested before-—by removing that ‘ something ’ which veiled it. 
Further the existence of ajfifina is proved by the fact that the 
infinite bliss of Brahman is not revealed in its complete and 
limitless aspect. So there is ajiiana which obstructs its complete 


manifestation. 
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Again, if there be no ajfiina, there is no possibility of illu- 
sion. Ajhina constitutes the substance of bhrama. Brahman 
cannot be regarded as constituting the substance of illusion, for 
Brahman is unchangeable, ‘eckariipena avasthitah.’ 


C. Ajid@na established by Sruti and Smerti 


In Nagadiya Sakta it is said thus—* Nasadasit. nu sadasit.’ 
(8-7-27.) There was not asat, there was no sat. Again we find 
there that tamah existed—‘ Tamal fsit.. Now this tamah 
there means ajfina. By ‘ Nisadisit no sadisit '—by these 
nisedhadvayas we get sadasadbhyim-anirvacaniyati of aynana. 

In Chindogya we find, ‘ Anrtena hi pratyudhah ° (8-3-2). 

This ‘anrta’ means ‘mithyai ajhana.’ Riméanuja takes 
it in a different sensc. He says—‘ Rta’ means ‘ phalakamani- 
rahita karma’ and anrta is its opposite. But this explanation 
cannot be accepted on obvious ground. For anrta as meaning 
mithy4, is very familiar. In Svetisvatara Upanisad we find— 


“ smaan afeanunn wi 
aEl ASAT: BAATA TSar: | 
THM Bal THAT SATA 
HATA ymMawTeatasnseyn: yw” (LV. 5.) 
“arava nafa faaratfary agaaqs” (1\. 10.) 
“ Sarnia aaufaygi 1” (1. 3.) 
In the Manu Sambitii il is said— 
“ naifed aahjaanmanaaay | 
sHamafad a ngafaa waa: nv” (1. 9.) 
In the Devi Purana (Chapter XLV)— 
“ fafeanraacar afaferaneaner | 
BPEAAIMA At Ara waifaat a” 
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In the Gita— 
“smaataad ata aa afer sara 1” (V. 14.) 
ane maT Bae araarearaa 1”? (VII. 26.) 
“ gat Vor Gwarnt aa Arat gta)” (IL. 14.) 


In all these miyai means the same thing. Tamah of Rg 
Veda means also the same thing. Thus we find that ajiina 
or maya of Sathkara is not a new invention ; it is supported 
both by Sruti and Smrti. 


D. <Ajiitna established by Arth@patti 


Ajiina is also established by arthapatti. Arthapatti is 
defined by the author of Vedinta-paribbisi as “ sqaTeyrata 
suuieanaay | aa fam aequud ada suuTaqy: qanna 
Taqaafaaaa sogtenqi” Without ritri-bhojana, pinatva 
of u man who does not take his food in day-time is 
not established. Pinatva is here upapidya. Again, in 
the absence of ritrebhojana, the pinatva of a man (who 
has not taken his food) is not established. Réatri-bhojana is 
upapidaka. 


In the Upanisads, oneness of Jiva with Brahman is 
taught (Tattvamasi). If the difference between Jiva and 
Brahman be not illusory, the identity cannot be e: tablished. 
By upapidya jana (the knowledge of the oneness of Jiva 
with Brahman) we infer the upapidaka (the difference created 
by ajitina—ajfiina-kalpita-bheda). Thus we see that the 
pramina of arthapatti also establishes ayMina. 
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SECTION II] 
Locus AND OBgECcT oF AJNANA 
A. Locus of Ajwana 


What is the locus or ASraya of ajiana? There are different 
views on this question. 


(1) According to some, ajiiina rests upon pure cit. 
Pure cit is not opposed to ajffina. Vrttijiiiina only is opposed 
to ajfiina. It is said  thus— ‘ ASsrayatvavisayatva-bhagini 
nirvibhaga-citireva kevala." The cit when reflected in vrtti, 
becomes opposed to ajiiina and destroys it. 

(2) Vacaspati Misra holds that Jiva and not Brahman is 
the locus of ajfiana. ‘ Jivasyaiviham ajiia ityevam pratyayat. + 

One may say that this theory does not hold good. Here 
arises the fallacy of anyonyiSraya. The Jivabhiva itself 
is due to ajiiina. No if it be said that the Jiva is the locus of 
ajiina, then there will be anyonyisraya-dosa. But the reply 
is “ Anaditvat ajianajivabhavapravéhasya bijarhkuravat na 
anyonyisrayah."’ As the tree yields the sced and the seed 
produces the tree, so Jivabhiva is duc to ajfiana and ajiiaéna has 
its locus in Jiva. ‘This praviha is anadi. So there is no 
anupapatti. 

Prakisinanda, the author of Vedinta-siddhintamuktivall, 
following Vacaspati Misra, says—‘Jivasraya Bralwmapada 
hyavidya tattvavinmata.’ 

(3) Madhava reconciles the two views and says that ajiiina 
may be regarded as resting on Jiva from the point of view that 
the obstruction of pure cit is with reference to Jiva. 

Cinmatrisritam ajiiinam jivapaksapatitvat jivasritam- 
ucyate.” (Dr. Das Gupta’s Ind. Phil., p. 457.) 

The Vedantaparibhaisi writes thus—‘ Yadavidyavilasena 
bhitabhautika-srstayah, etc.’ 
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What is the meaning of ‘ yadavidya.’ Pandit Krsna Nath 
Nyiyapanicinana thus explains it: ‘ yasya paramitmanah 
avidyayah Saktibhitiyaih miiyiyé vilisena, etc.’ This 
jagatprapafica is due to the vilisa of avidyé which is the 
Sakti of Brahman or Paramatman. From this we may gather 
that avidyé has its locus in Paramaitman. Nyiayapaficiinana 
also gives a different interpretation. ‘ Yadavidyiyah yadvi- 
sayakAjnainasya vilisena, etc.’ i.c., ajiana has Brahman as its 
object—-we may infer from this that ajnana has its locus in the 
Jiva. 

(4) Some make a distinction between miya and avidyaé 
and say that maya is the upadhi of Isvara—‘ Mayopahitam 
caitanyam J[svarah,’ and avidya is the upadhi of Jiva— 
‘ Avidyopahitam caitanyam Jivah.’ Thus the locus of maya 
is Isvara and that of avidya is Jiva. Advaitasiddhi points out 


that there is no anupapatti in any view. 


B. Object of Ajrana 


With regard to the object of ajfhina, all are of the same 
opinion. Brahman is its object. By the power of fvarana- 
Sakti, it veils the nature of Brahman. But this dvarana is 
only apparent. It cannot really veil Brahman, but appears to 
us as veiling Brahman; just as we say that the clouds veil the 
self-luminous Sun. ‘‘ Ghanacchannadrstih ghanacchanna- 
markam’’ (Hastamalaka). It also projects the appearance 
of the world. There is, in reality, no world. Itis simply due 
to the projection of false ajfiana (viksepaSakti of ajfiiina). 

Though ajfiina is one, it veils Brahman in various modes. 
These modes or states of ajiiaina are technically called t®lajfiana. 
Vrttijfidna removes tilajnana and reveals the object of 
knowledge. It should be noted here that the obstruction of 
cit by ajfiana is not only with regard to consciousness but algo 
with regard to bliss. 
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SrcvTion TV 
Ajhana—one or many 


We may note, in this connection, one important point 
with regard to aynana. 

(1) Some say that ajfiaéna is many. There are many 
ajfanas as there are many Jivas. If there be one ajifna, when 
one Jiva is emancipated, other Jivas must necessarily become 
emancipated. But this cannot be. So there are many ajhanas. 

(2) Others hold that ajfana is one and not many. 

Of course, in the Sruti, the word maya appears both in the 
plural and in the singular number. ‘ Ajaétnekarn lohitasukla- 
krsnam’ ; ‘Mayantu  prakrtim vidyat’ ; ‘ Taratyavidyarh 
vitatam, etc.’ Here the singular number is used. Again, we 
find—‘ Indro mayabhib pururtipa iyate’ (Rg. 6-47-18), where 
the plural number is used. 

The author of the Vedantaparibhasa& solves the problem thus 
—he says that may’ or ajiana is one. The plural number in 
the Sruti is used with reference to the vicitraSakti of maya or 
with reference to the three gunas of may&é—sattva, rajas, 
tamah. ‘aratfaftfa agaqae = atamanfafatearfauraaar 
aaMa-aatHAMayUfamazaa > (Ghosal’s Ed., p. 52.) 

Again, he says, if we take maya as onc, then there will be 
kalpand-laghava. Waaaaaea weaqueaa qe amar wea 
famiad \'’ (Ibid, p. 53.) 

The Vedintasira says that ajtina may be viewed in both 
ways. Itisoneand also many. Ajfidéna is one with reference 
to its samasti. It is many with reference to its vyasti. 
scan wafemenfanay wradafafa a aafeaa (Jiva- 
nanda’s Edition, p. 38.) | 

As the samasti of many trees is called the forest, so 
‘Manaraatat aaerfamay ataaaged: |’ (Ibid, pp. 39-40.) 

Ajiiana from the aspect of s&manya is one and from the 
aspect of viSeSa is many. 


Division ITI 


CHAPTER III 


Srorion I 
ORJECTIONS AGAINST THE DocTRING oF MAYA 


Ramanuja, in his well-known Sribhadsya, has brought seven 
principal objections against Satnkara’s concept of Maya. 


1. The Asrayanupapatti of Avidya. 


Ramanuja observes—‘‘ar fe faatPaaaa saafa fa amarq 
agama; vfaaafiafarad staaae 1 aft venir ; 


aa wanamaagaaa afaerfacrfaeatq 1? (Sribhasya, Md., by 
Durgacarana, Vol. I, pp. 170-171.) 


Rimanuja asks—What is the locus of Avidyi ?  -Jiva 
cannot be its locus ; for Jivabhiva itself is due to Avidyaé. Nor, 
again, Brahman can be its dsraya; for Brahman is Jiina- 
svariipa and that which is Jnhanasvaripa cannot be the locus of 
Ajfiéna which is Jiianandsya. Jiina and Ajhana being contra- 
dictory cannot have the same locus. 


2. {Pirodhananupapatti of Avidya. 


Avidya, according to Sathkara, veils the nature of 
Brahman which is svayathprakasa that is, the svayamprakasa- 
svabhiva of Brahman is Avrta or tirohita by  Avidya. 
Rimanuja holds—Tirodhina of prakisa cannot but mean 
svariipa-nisa. He writes—‘‘farg, afaaat wamtaaed aa 
facfeafafa azn @ecaa cate: aq: aatafatterdt ara 
narnrearanfaaay:, faaarae faa ai wae Waqoraar- 
ata naTTfATaTAA WAITATT Tey’ (Ibid, p. 174.) 
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Ramanuja says that Brahman being avisaya of jana 
(cf. ‘Avinmanasagocarah’) cannot be the visaya of 
ajiiana. We may have ajiiéna about that thing of which we 
may have jiina. But Brahman is not so; it is, as admitted 
by Sarnkara, jianasvaripa. 

Further, tirodhana of prakiSa may mean (a) obstruction 
of prakisotpatti. But Brahma-prakasa is svayatnsiddha and 
not upapanna or adventitious. So prakasa-tirodhana cannot 
mean prakasotpatti-pratibandha. Hence, it must mean (6) 
prakaSanasa. 

Thus the contention of Ramanuja isthat to say that the 
svayamprakasata of Brabman is tirohita by ajfiana is to 
affirm the destruction of Brahma-prakasSa. 


3. The Svaripa nupapatti of Avidya. 


Riminuja writes—‘‘afq a, fafaaat facet auariaaqala: 
wraaaraang saa saafagag wanaagquaafa, wa 
faud arqaae: qaaqa sq sataraaga cla fataqataqs” 
(Ibid, pp. 174-175.) 

What is meant by saying that jhina or anubhiti though 
nirvisesa and nirasraya becomes the ananta-asraya of ananta- 
visaya only on account of asrayadoya. Is it real or unreal? 
It cannot be real for its reality is not admitted (anabhyupa- 
gamit). It cannot be unreal. For, if it be umreal, it must 
be identified with drasta, drsya or drsi. It cannot be drsi- 
svarupa. For difference (bheda) in jilana is not .dmitted. 
Further, the distinction between dragta, drsya and drsi being 
illusory (kélpanika) there must be some original defect for it 
and that again, would require another defect (dosa) and so on. 
Thus there will be anavastha or regressus ad infinitum. If it 
be said that the dosa is Brahmasvariipa-anubhiti itself, Ramé- 
nuja would say in reply that it is absolutely futile to suppose 
Avidyé when Brahman itself can be regarded as the root 
cause of the world, Also if Brahman itself is doga, there 
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cannot be moksa, for Brahman being nitya, the dosa also will be 
nitya. 

Thus R&manuja concludes that it is not possible to posit 
the separate existence of auvidyartipa-dosa and consequently the 
falsity or illusory appearance of the world cannot be maintained. 


4. The Anirvacaniyatvanupapatti of Avidya. 

The anirvacaniyata of Avidyaé, Ramanuja maintains, cannot 
be established. I’or everything 1s perceived by us either as real 
or unreal. Nothing is perceived as being beyond reality or un- 
reality. “Sarvarn hi vastujatam pratitivyavasthapyim, sarva ca 
pratitih sadasad&kari.’’ If it be said that by the knowledge of 
either real or unreal a thing which is neither real nor unreal is 
known, the reply of Ramanuja is—then anything can be an 
object of any knowledge. ‘‘ weaerarcan: uate: weaefaeray’ 
fraa xfa weaaraa aa aanata: fare: eri” (/bid, p. 176.) 


5. The Pramaéninupapatti of Avidya 

The Advaitists bring the following inference in support of 
bhavaripa ajiiana: ‘‘ GaTaRTAq aorraraafafca-afaqaracy- 
afrad-aeuna-aerarcgaany, §« warNaaTenNTRATY, WaraTt 
neaiquaneramnayi’’ (See Vivarana.) Ramanuja points out 
that the inference is fallacious as the hetu (middle term) is 
viruddha and anaikinta. A hetu is called viruddha when it 
does not exist in the paksa or the minor term. ‘‘ Yah sidhya- 
vati naivasti sa viruddha udahrtah ’’—(Bhasapariccheda, Sloka 
55). A hetu is sidha@rana or anaikaénta when it exists both in 
sapaksa (it is that pakga where the sadhya or the major term is 
ascertained as existing) and vipaksa (it is that paksa where the 
sidhya is ascertaincd as not existing). ‘* Yah sapakse vipakse 
ca bhavet sidharanastu sah ’’—(Ibid, Sloka 5). 

Right knowledge (pramina-jfiana) is preceded by some- 
thing else (vastvantara-pirvakam), for it manifests a thing 
which was not manifested (aprakasitartha-prakasakatvat). 
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A pot previous to its being known, was unmanifested, that is, 
was covered by something (ajiiina) which is removed by 
jana or knowledge when it (jana) manifests the pot; just 
as the first rays of light remove darkness in a room and mani- 
fests the things that were covered by darkness. Thus the 
existence of ajfiina (as something positive) is established by 
this inference. Riménuja points out that the hetu (aprakasi- 
tartha-prakasakatva) which proves ajiiana would establish 
another ajnaina. For, the inference has for its object bhivartipa 
ajhana and this bhaivariipa ajhana must be previously veiled by 
another ajhina which the inference (being a pramiana-jnana) 
removes and manifests (makes Known) its object which is the 
former bhavartpa ajnana. Thus a second ajnaina (veiling the 
first ajia@na) is also established. Therefore the first ajfana 
(being covered by another ajiana) cannot be efficacious that is, 
it cannot veiJ or cover a thing Gwhich is manifested by Jnana). 
ence the thing was not unmanifested ; and if the thing be not 
unmanifested, the hetu (aprakasitirtha prak&sakatva) does not 
exist in the paksa (pramana-jNiina) and thus becomes viruddha. 

There are also attendant difficulties. If ajynana be veiled 
by another ajhina, it cannot do its work, that is, it cannot veil 
the nature of Brahman and if Brahman be not veiled, there 
will be no bondage ; also it cannot be said that Brahmu-jnina 
destroys ajnana. 

Again, if the second ajfaina (veiling the first ajiiéna) be not 
established, the hetu becomes anaikiainta. The hetu (aprakasi- 
tirtha prakdsakatva) exists in the pramana-jNina (whdse object 
is pot or jar)—this pramana-jnina is sapaksa ; the hetu also 
exists in the vipaksa which is the inference (anumiti-jiana) 
whose object is ajana. The form of inference, in the case of 
vipaksa, would stand thus: the inference (right knowledge is 
preceeded by something else, for it manifests a thing previously 
unmanifested) is preceded by something else, for it, that is, 
the inference manifests or makes known a thing (ajiiana) which 
was previously uumanifested. But the advaitists would not 
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admit such other ajnina and hence it is vipaksa for the sidhya 
(vastvantara-pUrvakatva) does not exist in the paksa (ajiana- 
visayaka-anuiniti-pramana-jnana). Thus the hetu (aprakasi- 
tartha-prakisakatva) is anaikanta or sadhifrana for it exists in 
sapaksa as well as vipaksa. 

The exainple (drstinta) also is faulty. or the light of a 
lamp never manifests a thing. Tt is jhana or knowledge that 
manifests things. 

Avidya is not established by Sruti, for the scriptural texts 
cited by Sarhkara, mean something different. 

Nor perception can prove the existence of ajfiana. Ter- 
ceptions like ‘‘ I am ignorant,’’ ‘‘1 donot Know myself ’’ do 
not prove the existence of bhavartpa ajnhiina but yhanabhiva. 
If it be said that ajfiina (meaning jhanabhava) and jiana 
(which is the counter-entity to ajhana) being contradictory 
cannot have the same locus which is really the case in these 
perceptions (ftman is the dharmi or asraya of both ajiana and 
jana), Ramanuja would reply: “‘ yastu. jAina-pragabhava- 
visayatve virodha uktah sa hi bhavartipa&jNane’pi tulyah ”’ 
(Pandit Durg& Carana’s Ed., p. 181). This difficulty cannot be 
averted even if ajiiaéna be taken to mean bhavartipa ajiéna. 
For, according to Samkara, ajiiina, though bhavaripa, is con- 
tradictory to jfiina. If it be said (by Sathkara) that bhavaripa 
ajiana is opposed to visada jnana only and not every jiana, 
Ramianuja would say, in like manner, that ajnana as jnana- 
bhava is opposed to viSada jana and not all jiina. Thus 
arises also*the Bhivaripatvanupapatti of avidya. 


6. The Nivarttakanupapatti of Avidya. 


According to Sarnkara, mukti means nothing more than 
avidya-nivriti. The removal or destruction of avidyai takes 
place when Nirvisesa-Brahmajnana dawns—(Nirvisesabrahma- 
jianat avidyanivrttih) and Brahmajiana arises out of the 
knowledge of such Sruti texts as ‘So’ham.’ Raméanuja objects 
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to this and says that ‘ NirviSesabrahmajninat na avidya- 
nivrttih.’ For, it would contradict such Upanisadic passages as— 


‘ Serena Gao away WifeaaT AAA: TTT | 
aad faeta saa se aafa | ater: aa fade waaay ”’ 
(Taitti, Aranya., 3-18-1.) 


“ea faaor afat faga: gearefa i” 


“quad fag waare wafer” 
(Maha. Nara. Up. 1.8. 10-11.) 


Hence, Rima&nuja concludes, that these texts point out that 
moksa is due to Savisesabrahmajhana or the knowledge of Hari 
who is the repository of all good qualities in infinite degree 
and who is free from any taint of blemishes. 


7. The Nivrityanupapatti of Avidyi. 

As the nivarttaka of avidya is not established, there can 
be no nivrtti of it. Itis held by Sarhkara that the nivartaka 
of avidyi is Nirvisesabrahmajfiina. But, as already shown, 
this cannot be. Thus avidyi can have no naSa or nivrtti. 
Further, Ramanuja maintains that ‘‘ the individual soul's 
bondage of ‘ignorance’ is determined by karma which isa 
concrete reality. It cannot therefore be removed by any abstract 
knowledge—but only by divine worship and grace.’’ 


Secrion I] 
OBIRCTIONS CONSIDERED 
(1) Asrayopapatti of Avidya. 


Brahman can be the locus of avidya. Sathkarites do not 
admit any contradiction between pure cit or Brahman and 
avidya. Avidy& is opposed only to vrttiynana or cit reflected 
in vrtti. Ramanuja would say that if pure cit is not opposed 
to ayana, then i¢ cannot be held that cit reflected in vrtti is 
opposed to it; for both have prakaSaripati. But it may be 
sald in reply that the causality of vrtti-phalita-caitanya (the 
effect being the destruction of ajiéna) lies not in the aspect of 
caitanya as such, but in the relation of caitanya to vrtti. 
** Vrtti-pbalita-caitanyasya ayhana-virodhitve ca vrttisammbandha 
eva karanam, na tu caitanyatvam.’’ (MM. Pandit Ananta 
Sasiri’s Intro. to the Vedanta Paribhasa, p. 38.) 

Jiva also can be regarded as the locus of avidya. Rama- 
nuja contends that jiva is ‘ parabhavika’ or avidyd-kalpita. 
Though ajhana is logically prior, ontologically nothing can be 
said. For the relation between avidya and jiva is beginningless 
like that between the tree and the seed. 


(2) TMrodhanopapatti of Avidya. 


The whole force of Ramanuja’s argument falls to the ground. 
Sarmkara would not admit real tirodhina of Brahman—Brahman 
is tirohita iva. The Hastimalaka writes—‘‘ Ghaniaicchanna- 
drstir ghanacchannamarkam, etc.’’ (Sloka 10). Due _ to our 
ignorance or ajhana we fail to see that Brahman is 
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selfluminosity, This does not mean that Brahma-prakasa is 
destroyed. 


(3) Svartipopapatti of Avidya. 


Sathkarites admit that ajilina is an object (drsya). But 
it is not subject (drasta) or knowledge (drsi). Ajiana, though 
illusory, is beginningless and establishes itself (svanirvahaka) ; 
it does not require any other (original) defect as Raminuja 
supposes. This beginninglessness answers to the charge of 
regressus ad infinitum, Ramanuja might argue that a thing 
establishing itself is neither seen nor reasonable. The reply 
would be that this very fact of unreasonableness would prove 
the indeterminateness of ajnhana. 

Ramanuja is fighting with a shadow when he says that if 
the permanent Brahman be regarded as avidya, mukti 1s not 
possible. This is not admitted by Sayhkara. 


(4) Anirvacaniyopapatti of Avidya. 


Raminuja says that the object of ‘sadasadakara pratiti ’ 
cannot be something which is neither sat nor asat. ‘The author 
of Advait&émoda points out that the colour (ripa) of darkness, 
though not the object of light or prakasa (for they are contra- 
dictory), is established by light (for the absence of light is 
necessary for the perception of it—‘ abhiva-pratiyogitaya 
prakasapeksa asti’). “ Tareaqarreqg wataifaaary varTaaaray 
aafa am acagecfefaunmiufaszenfa arearaa aeqa- 
faaaniafaad ety watfasaera 9 waaai” (Advaitimoda, 
p. 139.) 

Moreover, it can be said that sat and asat are not contra- 
dictory terms as Ramanuja takes them to be. The Advaitist 
means by them something very different from him (see Appen- 
dix B). 
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(5) Praminopapatti of Avidya. 

Raimanuja points out that the inference (proving ajiina) 
is fallacious, the hetu being viruddha and anaikainta. But his 
arguments do not hit the target, for, the Advaitists do not say 
that the inference proves the existence of ajiiéna. They hold 
that it establishes bhivartipatva only (and not the existence) 
of ajNana. The existence of ajiiina, according to them, is 
proved by perception like ‘‘ I am ignorant.’’ 

Raminuja further says that the example is faulty. But it 
may be replied that the prakasakatva of light cannot be totally 
ignored. Ramanuja might say that hght merely helps mani- 
festation (upakaraka) and if prakaSakatva of an upakéraka is 
admitted, then the senses (eye, etc.) also would have prakaSa- 
katva. It may be replied that the Vedantists do not admit 
prakaSakatva of any upakaraka, but only of that which removes 
any obstacle to manifestation. The light removes darkness 
which obstructs the manifestation of an object. Hence it is 
called prukaéSaka. But the senses do not destroy any obstacle to 
manifestation ; they merely effect a relation or connection of 
mind with the object. 

As regards Sruti pram4na we say that Ramanuja’s inter- 
pretation of the scriptural texts (cited by Sarhkarites in favour 
of maya) is obscure and far-fetched. 

Ramanuja contends that perception does not prove the 
existence of ajhina. Perception like ‘I am ignorant ’ indicates 
absence of knowledge and not bhavarapa ajiiaéna. But bhava 
and abhaiva being contradictory cannot have the same locus at 
the same time. Ajiiana as bhavartipa however can remain 
side by side with jana in the samc place and at the same time. 
Ajiiina is cancelled by vrttijiiana ; the ajhaina which is_ proved 
by perception like ‘aham ajiia’ will be destroyed by the vrtti- 
jiaina in the form of ‘aham jia.’ Moreover, it has been shown 
that ajiana cannot be regarded as absence of knowledge (see 
Chapter IT). 
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(6) Nivarttakopapatti of Avidya. 


In Sruti, passages referring both to Saguna and Nirguna 
Brahman are found. Sarhkara says that the knowledge of 
Nirguna Brahman leads to emancipation. Ramanuja, on the 
other hand, holds that the knowledge of Saguna Brahman brings 
moksa. But we have seen that the general trend of the Upani- 
sads is to show that Brahman is, in its essence, nirguna. 
Hence it is proper to regard the knowledge of Nirguna Brahman 
as the cause of the destruction of ajiina. The knowledge of 
Saguna Brahman is not the unconditional cause of moksa, but 
it is a means to the cause of moksa (upasani is necessary for 
the knowledge of Nirvisesa Braliman) and hence it has been 
called the cause of moksa in Sruti. Moreover, 1s there any 
meaning in gaving that the God is Almighty, etc., when 
everything in the jiva is sought to be explained with reference 
to karma or adrsta. Further Rimaénuja’s Brahman having jiva 
and jagat as its body, cannot be wholly free from errors, evils 
and other imperfections. 


(7) Nivrttyupapatti of Avidya. 


The soul’s bondage, according to Ramanuja, is not due to 
avidyaé but is determined by karma which being a concrete 
reality cannot be destroyed by knowledge. But it is said in 
Sruti and Smrti that bondage isdue to may&i and that jiiana 
destroys karma. “‘Ksiyante casya karmani tasmin drste 
paravare ’ (Mun, 2-2-9), ‘‘ Jhanagnil sarvakarmani bhasmasit 
kurute tatha” (Giti, 4-87). Ramanuja is of opinion that 
without the grace of the Lord, salvation is not possible. Dr. 
Sastri rightly observes—‘‘ Surely the idea of grace, etc., is not 
an exalted conception ’’ (Doctrine of Maya, p. 182). The idea 
of grace may have its theological significance but its philosophic 
value is nil. 


Division IV 
CHAPTER IV 
ETHICS OF THE VEDANTA 
Is Adraita Ethics a contradiction in Terms ? 


As Satnkara says that Brahman or the Atman is the only 
reality and as inan’s Summum Bonu consists in the realisa- 
tion (jana) of the Atman, it is understood that he underesti- 
mates the value of karma. Satnkara says that moksa should be 
the alpha and omega of human existence and as moksa has no 
direct relation to karma, it is understood that he belittles the 
importance of karma. As Sathkara says that karma brings 
bondage which is the very opposite of moksa, it is understood 
that he rejects karma altogether and fosters inaction. With- 
out understanding the proper import of Samkara’s interpretation, 
men believe that “‘the tendency ts apparent in the upanisads 
towards an intellectualism which forsook the performance of 
practical duties,’ that Ethics has no place in the Vedanta 
system of philosophy. 

According to Samkara, it is true that the world is  ulti- 
mately unreal, that all our miseries and sorrows are due to 
avidy& whose characteristic is bheda-buddhi, that our ultimate 
aim should be to know the underlying umity (abheda) ; stilla 
proper understanding of these would go to prove that these can- 
not be made any ground for laying the charge of ‘inaction’ at 
his door. 

Sarnkara distinguishes between three kinds of exist- 
ence—paramarthika or ultimate—as of Brahman—it is that 
kind of existence which is never sublated; vyavaharika or pheno- 
menal, as of God, world and Jiva—it is that kind of existence 
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which is sublated only when Brahmajfiana dawns; pratibha- 
sika—as of ‘ the snake in the rope ’ or things seen in dream— 
it is that kind of existence which persists so long as the percep- 
tion of the things remains (pratiti-matra-satti). It is sublated 
when we come back from the state of illusion or dream to the 
phenomenal world. 

Moksa consists in realising Brahman, the paramarthika 
reality—then follows the subsequent sublation of the vy&vaha- 
rika reality. (The word ‘ follow’ is necessarily used in a res- 
tricted sense.) The Jivanmukta realises the falsehood of the 
world. For him, therefore, the actions have got no meaning at 
all. But to the man who is on the vyavaharika plane, the world 
is as real as anything—yust as things experienced in dream are 
actual (real) toa man who is in dream-state. So the man, 
who has not attained Brahmajnhina, must perform the duties of 
life. (Sarakara is not opposed to varnaérama dharma. The 
genius of the Hindus consists in conceiving the different 
asramas. It is a grand coalescence of the Ideal and the Real.) 
The ordinary man may do the Vaidic karmas for happiness 
here and hereafter. But the man, desirous of moksa, should 
avoid all such karmas, for they bring bondage—they will en- 
tangle him further in the meshes of miyé. Some say that the 
performance of such karmas is not entirely bad. Tor the man 
may become fit (to some extent) for moksa in the next life. 
Vacaspati Misra thinks that ‘‘ the performance of them helps a 
man to acquire great keenness for the attainment of right 
knowledge.’’ Prak&satman is of opinion that it serves to bring 
about suitable opportunities by securing good preceptors, etc., and 
to remove many obstacles from the way. (See Dr. S. N. Das 
CGiupta’s A History of Indian Philosophy, p. 490.) 

Karmus may be kimya, nitya, naimittika and nisiddha. 
Barring the first and the last, the mumuksu must perform the 
other two—for they purify the mind. The importance of per- 
forming nitya karmas will be evident from the following 
quotation from Naiskarmyasiddhi of Suresvaricérya— 
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“ fammalqerany waqaia:, watqod: oreria:, aa: faaufe:, aa: 
daaraearadta:, ad aed, adl gaya’, AaweaaTagd, aa: 
WARAAAATANT:, aa Manas, aa: Faas vaawawat, aa: 
aqanatfeaaenuafesa, aq: afadtee:, ace aafa una- 
wtTaq > (Chowkhamba EHd., p. 47.) 

He should also cultivate moral virtues lke amianitva, 
adambhitva, ksanti, maitri, karuna, mudita, etc. As enjoined 
in the Gita (one of the Prasthanatrayi) men should perform 
karmas without any selfish motive. Sathkaraciryya also em- 
phasises niskama karma which brings cittasuddhi. With- 
out cittasuddhi, no Brahmajnana, without Brahinajiana, no 
removal of nescience. (In fact, Bralmajiina or moksa is 
nothing more than the removal of ajiiina.) Itis Jana which 
destroys ajfana. arma has no direct relation to mukti. In 
nyaya technique, it is anyathasiddha. As the end of niskima 
karma is cittaSuddhi, it bas got no value when the goal is 
reached. What meaning has it for the man who has attained 
salvation P 

Kant also says that duty must be done for duty’s sake— 
out of a pure regard for the moral law. It is a grand concep- 
tion in the philosophy of the West. But the question is— 
What does it Jead to? Vedanta has emancipation as the goal. 
But Kant finds the Summum Bonum elsewhere. He is compelled 
to bring in the idea of God ag a necessary appendix to his ethi- 
cal system. He finds virtue and happiness combined together— 
not analytically but synthetically. God will distribute happi- 
ness accomding to the degree of virtue, because He contains the 
principle of connection between virtue and happiness—which is 
the exact harmony of happiness with morality. Thus it is 
morally necessary with Iant to assume the existence of God. 

The defect of Kant is his failure to rise to the height which 
Vedanta reaches. The conception of the personality of God (as 
the Distributor of good and evil ) is perhaps the last vestige of 
anthropomorphism in Idealistic Philosophy. Vedanta retains 
all these in the vyavaharika sphere. Try to rise higher and 
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then you will find that the personality of God, the problem of 
good and evil, cthics, religion, metaphbysics—all sunk in that 
Ocean of Infinite Bliss. The beauty of the Vedintic conception 
is that it retains everything, yet cancels everything (save 
Atman). Rising higher and higher, you reach Brahman and 
then you will see that nothing higher can be conceived—the 
question of higher and lower, better and worse, loses its mean- 
ing altogether. ‘‘ Morality,’’ as Prof. Radhakrsnan says, “‘ is a 
stepping-stone and not a stopping place.’’ (Indian Philosophy, 
Vol. II, p. 635.) 

Vedanta is sometimes charged with inaction. But it is 
perhaps the only system of philosophy which supplies the real 
basis of morality. Christianity says—‘* Love thy neighbours 
as thyself.’’ ant writes—‘‘ Always treat humanity, both in 
your person and in the person of others, as an end and never as 
a means.’’ Weask—why? The solution of this ‘why’ is 
satisfactorily given only in the Vedanta. Because all beings are 
Brahman in their essence or ultimate nature. The principle of 
advaita or abheda is the basis of morality. Bearing this in 
mind, we can establish the ‘ Kingdom of God’ on earth. How 
noble is the conception of ‘‘ vasudhaiva kutumbakam.’’ It is 
not a fantastic dream of the theorist but a noble ideal. 


“ garala Wlafe: aaa weatia a: | 
waaay at am aaa: gaerafa vw’ (Rg. Veda.) 


There are some critics who would find fatalism in the 
Vedanta doctrine of karma. ‘They think that the Freedom of 
the Will is denied to man. This rests on a misconception. It 
is true that our life is shaped by karmas done in previous births. 
But the karmas are our own—we are to reap the fruit. We are 
responsible for our whole career. We are not determined by 
something from without. Thus determined by our own karmas, 
we are entirely autonomous. Determination is determination 
when it comes from without. We are not to suffer for the sins 
of Adam. We cannot hope for redemption through the 
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expiation of Christ—for there would be ‘ akrtabhyagama.’ 
What we are—is the result of our own deeds. What we shall 
be—will be the result of our own actions. Vedanta teaches 
that man has the power to shape his future career. Cf. 
‘*Yogah karmasu kausalam.’’ (Gita, II. 50.) We thus see 
that Vedanta does not deny the doctrine of the Freedom of the 
Will. Without such a postulate, morality becomes meaningless, 
mukti cannot stand. 

We close this chapter with a word on asceticism. It is a 
common fallacy to judge a thing on one level according to a 
standard which holds good on a different planc. The life of an 
ascetic is certainly different from that of an ordinary man. 
The man whose mind soars high, who nurses a passion for gsal- 
vation, must regulate the senses, must control the passions, 
must try to set the mind at rest. There can be no denying the 
fact that the senses are naturally towards the external objects— 
uate aft awaqy aaa (a, 2-1-1.) We can easily 
understand that aaafafearann fazivafa aefa | (Manu, Ch. IL, 
215.) So there is meaning in the retirement of the ascetic into 
solitude. But, even then, he is not relieved of duties. He has his 
karmas to perform. Even the Jivanmukta who has nothing to 
do for himself, does work for ‘Lokasathgraha. ‘‘ qrettqatay 
QUAY RATATAT ha adTeaaAgqer Raw |” (wanTATa- 
wre, Jivinanda’s Kd., p. 14.). Otherwise, there would 
be no difference between a Jivanmukta and a_ block 
of stone. Such karmas for ‘lokasarngraha’ on the part of 
the Jivatimukta should not be understood to mean that 
he is still fettered by moral laws. But some would perti- 
nently ask—if he is not bound by morality, is he at liberty to do 
immoral acts? ‘They forget that for the Jivanmukta, there 
exists neither immoral nor moral. If anything exists, we 
may call it non-moral. For him, morality is meaningless, im- 
morality is psychologically impossible. He is not a ‘‘ bundle of 
“negations ’’ as some suppose. He holds the mirror of life up to 
the ideal, To live such a life is certainly nobler than to 
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build a three-storied house or to fondle one’s children, or to 
bestow a caress on one’s wife or even to invent new theories, 
new appliances, to do social works like starting an orphanage 
or a rescue home. 

Lastly we should remember that if we judge the liberated 
by worldly laws, ‘‘we might be tempted to call them monstrous 
aberrations from the paths of nature.’’ In fact, they only are 
the “choice specimens of humanity.’ 


CHAPTER V 
VEDANTIC EMANCIPATION 


We have seen above that Jiva is, in its essence, infinite 
and unlimited—it is Brahmasvartpa. Due to avidy& or 
ajiana, Jiva cannot realise its own essence. Really it is ever 
mukta. HKmancipation, according to the Vedanta philosophy, 
means nothing more than the removal of the avidy& which veils 
the nature of Jiva. Emancipation is not produced—it is, for 
ever, established. For, to be mukta means to become Brahma- 
svartpa which the Jiva naturally is. And Brahman is nothing 
but pure knowledge and pure bliss. This Brahmajiiaina or 
Brahméananda being nitya cannot be janya. For that which is 
janya is anitya. That which comes into being must end. We 
thus see that Jivais ever mukta.. Simply he forgets this, 
because he is avidyopahita. ‘‘Anisaya socati muhyamanah ‘’— 
(Mund., 3-1-2). 

This fact is made clear by Vedantins by resorting to a 
story. Mukti is like ‘ kanthacamikaravat.’ A boy forgets 
that he has a necklace on his person but his superior points out 
that the ornament which he is searching for, is round his own: 
neck. Thus the boy gets back the ornament. This sort of 
prapti is Brahmaprapti. So itis said that mukti is prapta- 
prapti and paribrta-parihira. @ar Tara faagauiey aa at 
TaUy xfa wretagary waraa &9 aTaifa zat at vafaracarat 
af ada@anaa: dat aa ag cfa waaay afteada ace 
afcerc: ufaw: | ( Serat-aftatat—Ghosal’s Ed., pp. 261-262.) 

The bliss one gets in the emancipated state is already got. 
So also the pain one avoids is already avoided. Before emanci- 
pation, all this is not clear to him because he has avidyai in 
him. With Brahmajiiina (here jiiina is avagatiparyantam) 
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which is the same thing as the realisation of its own nature, 
Jiva removes or destroys the ajnana. 

Now, to attain mukti, the following preliminarics are to be 
performed. 

The man desirous of emancipation must, first of all, study 
all the Vedas with its arhgas. He must perform nitya and 
naimittika karmas, either in this life or in previous birth. 
Nitya karma is Sandhyavandana, etc., the non-performance of 
which engenders papa. ‘Akarane pratyavayasadhanani sandhya- 
vandanadini.’ (Jivinanda’s Vedintasira, p. 14.) 

According to some, regular performance of sandhya, etc., 
destroys all previous vices ; others would say that it precludes 
further vice— 


aay afaguiae gitar weed | 
aqqard qa Areal VITA Aaa i 


It is further said— 


wangqarad 2 q faaad diana: | 
fawtanraTet afar awmeniaaaraay i 


(Quoted by Pandit Durg& Carana in his I ellowship Lectures, 
Part I, pp. 148 and 149.) Perhaps this eulogising is to maintain 
strict discipline. 

Naimittika karma is performed on special occasions, as 
‘ Jatesti kriyaé of the son ’ or ‘ bathing in the Ganges’ on the 
occasion of lunar or solar eclipse. He must avoid kimya 
karmas (selfish actions) and nisiddha karmas or prohibited 
actions. Thus, being purged of all impurities of the mind 
(* nirgata-nikhila-kalmasataya’) he becomes an adhikari fit for 
Brahma-vidyi. He should also have the following sidhanas : 

(1) Nityinityavastuviveka—distinction of nitya from 
anitya. 

(2) Ihamutrartha-phalabhogaviriga—abstinence from 
enjoying fruit of any action cither in this world or in other 
worlds. 
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(3) 
(a) Sama—wsaifiigafarae: wa: | 
(Lb) Dama—afefifeafaaet ea: | 
' (c) Uparati—faganaa sacfa: | 
(i) Titiksi—sarfeegawag fafa | 
(c) Sraddha—qaaterearaag farara: aT | 
(f) Samidhina—fadarary WATUTAR | 
(4) Mumuksutva—the man must be desirous of moksa. 


A man, possessing these virtues, should try to understand 
the Upanisads correctly—this is Sravana—Waw ATA Acrearaty 
afemna amie amuenaarcaaggeat ataal feat (Vedanta- 
paribhiga, Sarat Ghosal’s Ed., p. 272); he must then strengthen 
his conviction by arguments in favour of the purport of the 
Upanisads—this is manana—aaat ata weerautftasa ararerc- 
fatangat afacancuaga-aaeannaata-arraarare: «= (ibid, 
pp. 272-273). Then by meditation (nididhyisana) he has to 
realise the truth. Meditation includes all the yoga processes. 
fafearaay ara wafecaaaa faatarnearee fone fanaa: 
TUMUAATAR- Wagan Aaa (ibid, p. 273). 

To recapitulate, the man should learn the purport of the 
Upanisadic texts such as ‘‘ Tattvamasi ’’ or ‘‘So’ham,’’ then 
he should strengthen his conviction by manana and after that 
he is to meditate on the meaning of the texte. 


“mae: afaaraen waaarauafafe: | 
Aal A aaa Wa wa enaeaT 1” 


Through these processes a man possesses Brahmatmaikatva- 
vijnina and becomes emancipated. 

In the acquirement of ordinary knowledge, the smaller 
states of ajnana are removed ; when Brahmajiana dawns, ajiidina 
asa whole is destroyed. When this knowledge arises, the 
state of knowledge which at first reflects itself (and which being 
a state is itself a manifestation of ajfiana) is destroyed. ‘‘ As 
fire riding on a piece of wood would burn the whole city and then 
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the very same wood, so in the last state of mind, knowledge of 
Brahman would destroy the illusory world-appearance and at last 
destroys even that final state.’’ (See Dr. Dasgupta, History 
of Ind. Phil.). So the atfa in Vyisabhisya on Patafijala 
satirically remarks— aye! Waya! afaat A waeaal, wey 
avefafa—areat gay squrefaenfa i’? = (Pataiijala-sitra, 2-24.) 

According to the Vedanta, even when Brahmajiiina arises, 
the body continues. This is about Jivanmukta. Karma is 
divided into three classes—(1) Sajicita, (2) Prirabdha and 
(3) Kriyamina. The body is due to prarabdha karmas. 
Kriyamina karmas are those which are performed in this life. 
Saticita karmas are those done in previous births and which are 
not yet phaladiyi. By knowledge of the Atman, saficita and 
kriyamina karmas are destroyed. So it is said in Sruti 


“fraa qeaufateaad wadaa4: | 
aaa VTS BAe afer ee atrat nw” ( qwa, I. 2.9.) 


(rita also says, ‘ wratfta: waaralfe aaa ea aa’ (IV. 37.) 
But the destruction of prirabdha karmas comes only through 
enjoyment or bhoga. aw araza fat arama faataisa aye | 
( eretay, VI. 14. 2.) When the body is destroyed through 
bhoga, the Jivanmukta completely realises his oneness 
with Brahman, 7.e., becomes Brahman. This is called 
Videha-mukti. 


But a question is raised here. How is it that the Jnani 
retains his body? Should we, then, suppose that ajnina is not 
destroyed by Jina only or that Jivanmukti is a mere shibboleth. 
The reply is—‘ wufaaagivea watafadaaal vTqaanreu- 
| wafer ara TATA For TAL AT TTRY” "1 ( Qereafaret, Ghosal’s 
Ed., p. 291.) Sikhimani explains—“ Tae aT TASTE, 
| ararfiae - araerfiae - amnreausianfafatrersratartsiste 

witafaaa - wareaocianiafate-fafrerrenfradeetfeuce 
gmqi’’ (Vernkatesvara Ed., p. 437). 
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Balabodhini, a commentary on Vedintasira writes :—aat fe 
wenasfary wferaay) wat ATAR Ula URI -aIsAaS sat 
afm: | aata reat yoy uNafane watia, AAU ADATAT CITA - 
ata a at faaad aera faaami nog: wtarfeaaat a wacfa, 
fag sayiicaaars wa: waa anaygiftaaa-awaneauziaa) WaT 
ufe: faa; at aufs: smaawmementy faadd 1 faanai a 
aa wae + araericaaa wacia ; fag wis aay aifarataa a 
wacia) Wa: oifaanfanaa-aateaaziaat fa wf: wai fat | 
al Tata oT aad WieaaaarareMta weaa aE faacd 1 aa a 
VT TATA | (Rajen Ghosh’s Vedaintusiira, p. 120.)  Ajniina is 
not totally destroyed, so long as there are prirabdha karmas. 

It cannot be said, as some hold, that the body which is the 
effect of ajiina may continue even after the destruction of 
ajiiina, just as shivering of the body, which is the effect of the 
‘ snake in the rope’ continues even after the true knowledge of 
the rope, for wfrenureadefeqyqea afaant wamaraine! 
(faw@rafy, Vernkatesvara Ed., p. 437.) 

It may be noted in this connection that some Vedintists do 
not admit such a thing as Jivanmukti. Their contention is that 
Brahmajiana totally cancels ajiana—which is not so in the 
case of a man (who has attained the knowledge of the Atman) 
retaining his body and living inthe world. After Brahmajiana, 
there should not be the least trace of ajnana or its effects. 
Nayanaprasiidini, a commentary on Citsukbhi, remarks that 
if the state of Jivanmukti be not accepted, mukti cannot stand. 
afew afe safe maqquaaafiat a fray at areal arareat 
afaaaa’ stad va a WTATAA:, LATAT ARIAT TRATUTT AAT ATLA 
VaNTE, az ate afar Wea artag fin: | (Nirnaya Sagara Ed., 
pp. 383-84.) 

We may note that one may have conceptual or discursive 
knowledge about the illusoriness of things. But such is not 
Jivanmukta’s—which is of intuitive character. 

The conception of Jivanmukti is one of the important 
achievements of Hindu Philosophy ; although the idea appears, 
to some extent, in Platonism, Christian Mysticism and in some 
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of the philosophical products that have been nurtured on the 
Hellenic ethos. 

We conclude this chapter with a brief reference to the 
exact nature of mukti. Mukti, in advaita vedanta, means 
identity with Brahman. Some interpreters, however, point out 
that according to the theory of cka-jiva-vida (solipsism) mukti 
is identity with Brahman; but according to the theory of 
aneka-jiva-vida (the doctrine of many jivas) it is identity with 
Tsvara or Saguna Brahman (see Pandit Ananta Sistri’s Com. 
on the Vedinta Paribhasi, p. 367). But there is a difficulty 
in adopting this view. J*or then, the maya of Isvara will not 
be negated or cancelled even after the mukti of all jivas. It 
cannot be said that the maya will be negated when the last jiva 
will be liberated. There is no reason (or vinigamaka) for such 
speciality in the mukti of the last jiva. Neither can it be said 
that Tsvara-bhiva is permanent, that is, the maya of Isvara 
will not be cancelled. For maya, though beginningless, has an 
end. It has also been distinctly said that in the paramirthika 
state there remains no distinction between Brahman and Isvara 
or anything. ‘‘Neha nainasti kificana ’’—says the Brha. Upanisad 
(4-4-19). Moreover, it is said that the jiva when liberated, 
realises its true nature and it has been clearly stated that the 
real nature of Jiva is like that of Nirguna Brahman. The 
aspect of Isvara (Isvara-bhiiva) is false from the paramirthika 
standpoint and it is not proper to suppose that a liberated jiva 
attains a state which is ultimately false. The Sruti also says— 
“* Brahmavidipnoti param’’ (Taitti., 2-1). He who knows 
Brahman becomes Brahmarsvaripa. ‘* Param’’ is ‘“‘ sarva- 
sathsira-dharmitita-brahma-svaripatvam ’’ (gee Sarnkara’s com. 
on the text). There are texts or stitras signifying that mukti 
is ISvarabhiva ; but they, according to Sarnkara, refer to 
*‘‘oauna mukti’’ (not mukti im the real sense). In Sarhkara, 
mukti always means identity with Nirguna Brahman. 


. CHAPTER VI 
CONCI.USION 


We bring our review of the doctrine of maya to a close. 
The doctrine of Sarhkara is one of the most important achieve- 
ments in Hindu Philosophy. The genius of Sarhkara is of a 
very high order. The important points in his philosophy are : 
Distinction between Paramirthika, Vyivaharika and Pratibha- 
sika reality ; the doctrine of Maya ; and that Brahman is the 
only reality, Jiva is essentially Brahman and Jagat is ultimately 
false. Sarnkara retains everything on the vyivahirika plane 
but cancels everything (save Nirguna Brahman) on the _ pira- 
mirthika plane. He explains the origin and diversity of the 
world of mind and matter by resorting to the principle of maya. 
He does not posit ma&yi as a second principle side by side with 
Brahman. Miya, though the explanation of Jiva and Jagat, 
is ultimately false—‘* Mithyabhtti sanadtani;’’ this is often 
misunderstood. That is why Sir Johm Woodroffe says—‘ The 
fact of positing Maya at all gives to Shangkara’s doctrine a 
tinge of dualism’ (Shakti and Shakta, p. 105). According to 
Samnkara, every empiric action is true, so long as the true 
knowledge of self is not reached. ‘* This fact is often ignored 
and consequently the Vedanta is charged with fostering in- 
action, pessimism leading finally to a zero-point.’ Sathkara 
repeatedly tells us that the transcendental unreality of the world 
does not deprive it of its empirical reality. Karma-tyiga, in 
Sarhkara, refers only to kimya and nisiddha karmas. He lays 
stress on the point that karma has no direct relation to moksa. 
It is for cittaSuddhi only. 

Sarhkara’s Brahman is ‘Saccidinanda-svaripam.’ Thus it 
is distinguished from the Sinya of the Madhyamikas. Sat is 
being, Cit is consciousness and Ananda is bliss. These do not 
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form the qualities of Brahman which is homogeneous. The 
meaning of the word ‘Cit’ is not gencrally understood. There 
is no word in English, says Sir John Woodroffe, that can ade- 
quately describe it. It is not mind ; if is not sentiency. It 
may be called consciousness, says Woodroffe, if by conscious- 
ness we mean ‘ atomic or physical consciousness, comatose or 
trance-like consciousness of plant-life, animal consciousness, and 
man’s completed self-consciousness.’ Cit is however pure con- 
sciousness which is, as Professor Pramathanath Mukhopadhyiya 
describes it, an infinitude of ‘ awareness,’ lacking name 
and form and every kind of determination—which is a state of 
complete quiescence where the potential is zero or infinity 
(quoted by Sir John Woodroffe). 

Further the Vedinta is a practical philosophy. In fact 
almost all Hindu philosophical systems are not merely dis- 
cursive but practical also. Indian philosophy has this peculiar 
advantage over the philosophy of the West. Sir John Wood- 
roffe observes, ‘‘ Hinduism will disappear if Sadhana ceases— 
for then it will no longer be something real but the mere sub- 
ject of philosophical and_ historical talk.’’ (Shakti and 
Shakta, p. 51.) 

Some point out that knowledge derived from the Sastras 
cannot be regarded as true, for, according to Sarhkara’s own 
admission, the Sastras are false, being based on miya. The 
Sistras have meaning only with reference to maya. Sathkara 
has clearly stated this in his adhyasa bhasya. In reply, 
Sathkarites would say that the effect may be true though the 
cause is false. As the knowledge of ‘ the snake in the rope’ 
though being false, yields results (e. g., fear, shivering of the 
body, etc.) which are true, so the Sastras though ajfiana-mi- 
laka, yield true knowledge of Brahman. Or it may be explain- 
ed in the following way. We maintain that there is no contra- 
diction between the content of a saying and the speaker—the 
ego which formulates a judgment and the judgment itself. 
The Sastras say that the knowledge of Atman cancels avidya. 
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The Sastras might be ajfiina-mUtlaka, but that does not invali- 
date the proposition—‘ the knowledge of Atman cancels avidya.’ 
The subject and the content should not be brought into relation 
in ordef to prove any contradiction. Contradiction or inaccu- 
racy, if there be any, must be sought within the content of the 
judgment itself. Perhaps the only possible exception to this 
rule can be found in the case where the ego formulates a judg- 
ment in which its own existence is denied. 

Sarhkara repeatedly says that the paramirthika unreality of 
the world does not deprive it of its vyiivahirika reality. A 
misunderstanding of this caution has often engendered what 
may be called the ‘ Abuse of Vedantism.’ The following Sloka 
will bear testimony to it. 


“aga waaut a a fafacta 
aaa a af ataefaen | 
at Tat weaal a am ta a 
agen fanuaadifa weet 0” 


To show the futility of such arguments it is sufficient only to 
state them. Prior to the knowledge of Brahman, the world is 
as real as anything and in vyavahirika reality all distinctions 
are kept and observed. 

Lastly we must not forget to mention that Sarhkara is a 
master of the Sanskrit language. In discussing philosophical 
problems he uses so simple and beautiful Sanskrit that one is re- 
minded of Kalidisa. Moreover, his method of argumentation 
18 simple, clear and forceful. We may not be at one with him 
in philosophy but we must not miss the opportunity of eulogis- 
ing the qualities that he really had. 

Dr. Thibaut writes—‘‘ Neither those forms of the Vedinta 
which diverge from the view represented by Sarnkara nor any 
of the non-Vedantic systems can be compared with the so-called 
orthodox Vedanta in boldness, depth and subtlety of specula- 
(Introduction to the translation of the Brahmasitras 


? 


tion.’’ 
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with Satnkara’s commentary.) Max Miiller says that he was 
perhaps the greatest argumentator born in the world. Prof. 
Radhikrisna writes—‘‘ whether we agree or differ, the pene- 


trating light of Ins mind never leaves us where we were.’’ 
(Indian Philosophy, Vol. II, p. 447.) 


APPENDIX A 


ANALOGOUS CONCEPTIONS IN WESTERN AND 
EASTERN PHILOSOPHY 
1. Maya and the Hylé of Plato 


Almost similar to the distinction between pairamirthika and 
vyavaharika worlds in Vedantism, Plato distinguishes between 
the world of ideas and the world of sense. The world of ideas 
is only real. The world of sense is unreal—it is real in so far 
as it copies the world of ideas. ‘The ideas are the eternal 
patterns after which the things of sense are made. The world 
of sense is fashioned after the patterns by the Demiurge who is 
the poetical personification of the Creator and the pattern of 
creation as merged in the creative Idea. But creation 
cannot be out of nothing. There are the patterns or 
forms which requite something to be impressed upon, 
This something is Plato’s Hylé or matter. It is indefi- 
nite, undefinable and formless, but it is capable of copying all 
kinds of forms. Being or reality belongs to the Idea. Matter 
is non-being, meaning that it has a lower kind of existence than 
that of the Idea. Itis thus distinguished from both being and 
nothing. It is not-being for it is opposed to the Idea or being ; 
it is not pure nothing, for itis the substrate of the sensuous 
world. It is regarded as passive but its ** passivity does not 
consist in non-interference.’’ It resists the form while receiving 
it. Though it does not limit the Idea, it limits its operation. 
Matter is thus a second principle which is necessary for the 
explanation of the world. 

Sarhnkara’s maya also is distinguished from sat and asat. 
Like Hylé itis indeterminate and undefinable. Though re- 
garded as a Sakti of Brahman, it is inert and passive. Thus it 
is akin to Plato’s matter. In Sarhkara, mayfi is the material 
cause of the world ; in Plato, Hylé is regarded as the substrate 
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of the sensuous world. In both cascs however, the actuality of 
matter is denied. 

But there is important difference between the two. Miya 
is regarded as a Sakti of Brahman. Plato seems to posit matter 
side by side with the Idea. Hence Sathkara’s system is abso- 
lutely monistic, while Plato, so far as his philosophy of nature 
is concerned, verges on dualism. 


2. Mé@ya@ and the Anstoss of Fichte 


According to Fichte, in the action of the Ego there is an 
opposed principle of repulsion which bends back the action of 
‘ the Ego and reflects it into itself. This principle of repulsion 
is called Anstoss. ‘* This repelling principle consists in this, 
that the subjective element cannot be farther extended, that the 
radiating activity of the Ego is driven back into itself and self- 
limitation results.’’ We thus see that through the Anstoss, 
the Absolute of Fichte finitises itself, limits itself and becomes 
other than what it is. But Sathkara’s Maya, on the other 
hand, cannot be regarded as the principle of repulsion in 
Brahman. Brahman never finitises itself (the finitising of 
Brahman is not regarded by the Vedantist as ultimately real). 
It is ananta. Again, due to this principle of Anstoss, the 
unconscious Absolute of Fichte becomes conscious. But Maya 
has got nothing to do with Brahman in this respect. Brahman 
is Consciousness as such. We _ have already said that through 
Anstoss, the Fichtean Absolute alienates itself—becomes other 
than what it is. In the case of Satnkara, though Maya projects 
the appearance of the world and thereby leads to alienation, 
still this alienation, being illusory, does not materially affect 
the absolute reality of Brahman. 


3, Maya and the ‘ Dark Ground ’ in the 
Absolute of Schelling 


The ‘Dark Ground’ in the Absolute of Schelling is con- 
ceived by him as something in the Absolute (not the Absolute 
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itself)—just as Maya is considered by Samkara as something in 
Brahman. The Absolute of Schelling becomes the creator or 
the God of Love only in and through the Dark Ground, as 
Sarbkara’s Brahman becomes Isvara or the Lord of Creation in 
relation to Mayi. Again, finite individual forms are the results 
of Miy&in one case andof the Dark Ground in_ the other. 
‘* Lastly, every individual being has, in it, two principles both 
according to Sarhkara and Schelling—a principle of Frecdom or 
Self-will which makes it individual and finite and which it 
receives from the Dark Ground in the one case and from Mayii or 
its adjunct in the other; and another principle, viz., Braliman or 
the Infinite itself whereby the individual is free from finitude.’’ 

Thus Schelling’s Dark Ground is almost similar to Sarn- 
kara’s Maya with this difference that in the philosophy of 
Schelling the Dark Ground is a principle of self-revelation in the 
Absolute—but it is not so in the case of Satnkara. Brahman is 
eternally self-revealed and sclf-manifested. 


4. Maya and the Materia Prima of Leibniz 


Maya and Materia Prima agree in this respect that both of 
them hinder the self-realisation of the finite. In Sarhkara, 
Maya isthe principleof obstruction in the individual. The 
individual is, in reality, the Universal—Jiva is, in its true 
aspect, Brahman. Owing to Maya, Jiva fails to realise its own 
nature. Jiva is Brahmasvariipa, Anandasvartipa, but on 
account of Maya it forgets, for the time being, its infinitude and 
‘aniSayaé’ Socati muhyaminah.’ Realising the truth of the 
Vedintic texts such as “So’ham,’ ‘Aham Brahmiasmi,’ Jiva 
dispels Maya and realises its identity or oneness with the 
Absolute. But Leibniz does not enter into all these discussions. 
He simply says that the Monad, due to the Materia Prima, 
fails to become one with God. The finitude of the Monad is 
due to the Materia Prima. As the string is to the bow, Materia 
Prima is to the Monad. The inherent tendency of the bow is to 
be straight. But the string stands in the way of realisation or 
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fulfilment of this tendency on the part of the bow. In like 
manner, Materia Prima does not allow the fulfilment of the 
ideal which is innate in every Monad. Itis the inherent ten- 
dency of every Monad to become one with the Infinite or God. 
Tt cannot fulfil its cherished aim for the Materia Prima stands 
in the way. 


5. Maya and the Matter of Bergson 

Bergson is a philosopher of experience and intuition, of 
action and vitality. Ie rejects Absolutism and Intellectualism 
for they do not satisfy the crying needs of humanity in general, 
for they fail to do justice to the “ sense and values of the average 
man.’ Intellect gives us a distorted vision of reality ; and 
Logic fails to guide us in life. 

Bergson believes in a real temporal creative evolution. 
The vital impulse or the Elan Vital is responsible for it. It is 
one conscious flow, a continuous upward psychical movement. 
Kor purposes of evolution it requires matter which retards, 
checks and sets back its forward movement and the result is 
the creation of novel things and beings. Thus alongside with 
life or vital impulse, matter has an independent separate exis- 
tence. Matter is ‘indispensable for both the origin and 
continuance of evolution.’ There is thus set up a dualism 
between life and matter. This is the view advocated by 
Bergson in his ‘ Time and Free Will,’ although he greatly 
modifies this dualism in ‘ Creative Evolution ’ by making 
Jife and matter as the opposite or cross currents of the same 
movement. 


Sathkara’s Maya, though responsible for the evolution of 
the world, has no independent existence of its own. It is the 
sakti of Brahman ; but itis false from the paramirthika view- 
point. Thus while Bergson is dualistic, Sarnkara is absolutely 
monistic. Further, according to Bergson, evolution is real ; but 
Samkara allows only a vyavahirika satta to it. 
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Bergson holds that reality 1s a continuous flow. Change is 
the essence of reality. But, according to Sarhkara, persistence 
is the criterion of reality. Lastly, Sarnkara also is not a rigid 
intellecthalist because he holds Intuition to be the final step 
towards the realisation of truth. But he does not underestimate 
reason or intellect. Reason carries us to the gate of reality ; 
it is the general assistant to Intuition or Aparoksanubhiati. 

6G. Mdyda and the Prakrti of the Samkhya Philosophy 

Sarhkhya-Prakrti, like the Maya of Vedanta, is something 
indefinable and undemonstrable. Originally it is the 
equilibrium of the three gunas ‘ Sattva, Rajas and Tamas’ 
‘ Sattvarajastamasim Samyivasthi.’’ It is ‘ indefinable 
because so long as the reals composing it do not combine, no 
demonstrable quality belonged to it with which it could be 
defined.’ 

Prakrti as a category is different from Maya in this respect 
that Prakrti is real, while Mayi is neither real nor unreal but 
indefinite and indeterminate—*‘Sadasadbhyim  Anirvacya.’’ 
Again, according to Samkhya, when a Puruga becomes eman- 
cipated by cancelling the illusion arising from aviveka or non- 
discrimination between Purusa and Prakrti, Prakrti remains ag 
real as before ; but, according to the Vedanta, when a man is 
emancipated, Miya not only ceases to operate on him but is 
itself cancelled. Like Prakrti, Maya also is trigunatmika. 
‘ Ajamekim Lohitasuklakrsném,’’ says Svetasvatara. Further, 
Prakrti 18. independent ; Maya, on the other hand, is wholly 
dependent on Brahman. It has got no separate, independent 
existence. Prakrti, in Satnkhya, is a second principle posited 
side by side with Purusa. 

7. Vedantic Maya dnd Tantric Maya-Sakti 

Although Sikta Tantra has been regarded by some as the 
Practical Vedinta—the symbolisation of the Vedanta ‘‘ through 
the chromatics of sentiment and concept,’’ still there are 
marked differences between the two, 
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Maya of Advaitavada, though a Sakti of Brahman is regard- 
ed as inert (jada). But Maya-sakti of Sakta-Tantra is not 
unconscious. (Sir John Woodroffe’s Shakti and Shakta, p. 71.) 
Maya is a mysterious Sakti of Brahman—a mystery which is 
separate and not yet separate Hrom it. Maya-Sakti in Tantra 
is an aspect of Siva Himself. According to Satnkara, Maya 
cannot be said to be real, it is Sadasadbhyam Anirvacya. But 
May&-sakti (in Tantra) is real, for Siva and Sakti are one: 
Siva represents the static, while Sakti the dynamic aspect. 

According to Sarakara, the Mayic world is not true in the 
absolute (paramarthika) sense but Sakta-Tantra says that 
the world is real, for it is Siva’s experience. (bid, p. 78.) 
‘The Abhasa of Tantra isa form of Vivarta, distinguishable 
however from the Vivarta of Mayiavida. Because in the 
Agama whether Vaisnava, Saiva or Sakta the effect is regarded 
as real, whereas according to Sarhkara, it is unreal ” (ibid, 
p. 72). Thus the Sakta-Tantra School assumes a real causal 
nexus between Siva and the world. ViSvasara Tantra says— 
‘ what is here is there’ (‘‘ Yad ihasti tad anyatra ’’). 

Again, according to Sankara, mind and matter are un- 
conscious but appear as conscious through Cidabhasa. The 
Sakta Agama reverses the position and says that they are in 
themselves conscious but appear as unconscious by the veiling 
power of consciousness itself as Maya-Sakti—‘* Nisedhavyapara- 
rapa Saktih.’’ (See Woodroffe’s Shakti and Shakta, pp. 106-7.) 
We may note here that “‘ Shakti is not a male nor a female 
‘person,’ nor a male nor a female ‘ principle,’ in the’ sense in 
which Sociology: which is concerned with gross matter, uses 
those terms.’’ (Ibid, p. 48.) 


8. Mayda and the Mayd-sakti of the Vaisnava Philosophy 
The highest category of Gaudiya Vaisnavism is Krsna or 
Bhagavén. He has three energies: (a) svartipa-Sakti compri- 
sing Sandhini, Samvit and Hladini. Sandhini corresponds to 
Sarnkara’s being, Sarhvit to cit and Hladin! to bliss. Among 
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these three the last is the best. Because, as Baladeva points 
out in his Siddhanta-ratna, in Hladini, there is being, cit, and 
bliss; in Samvit, being and cit; in Sandhini, being only. 
(b) Ksetrajfia-Sakti is jiva. (c) May&-Sakti—an inert principle 
(jada dravya) having the three qualities—sattva, rajas and tamas. 

Bhagavan is being, consciousness, bliss and also existent, 
conscious and blissful. So is jiva. Samkara vitally differs 
on this point from the Vaisnava philosophers. The Trinity. 
may be conceived in another way: Bhagavan, Nirguna. 
Brahman, and Paramatman. ‘‘ Bhagavan is the Perfect Person 
in His own Essence, unconditioned, absolute, infinite in excel- 
lence and power ; Paramfétman is Bhagavin, manifested in 
relation to the world and individual souls. At the same time, 
Paramatman is comprehended in Bhagavan as partial aspect in 
the whole. Brahma, again, is Bhagavan taken simply as pure 
and absolute Intelligence, without distinction of subject and 
predicate. Brahma is also a manifestation, either real in the 
Lord, or subjectively reflected in the worshipper when, in a 
certain state of trance or meditation (yoga-samadhi), he loses 
all sense of Ego and non-ego, subject and object, and appears 
to be merged in the absolute Intelligence.”” The Vaisnava 
conception differs materially from the Christian. Sir Brajendra- 
nath Seal writes—‘‘ the Vaishnava Trinity, then, differs 
fundamentally from the Christian in as much as Brahma and 
Paramatma are partial aspects, moments, stadia, in the Perfect, 
Lord. Brahma corresponds to Hegel’s Absolute Idea ; Paramit- 
man to its*heterization in Nature and Spirit, and Bhagavan to 
the completed cycle of the dialectical process. Only the 
Vaishnava philosophers more clearly than Hegel, begin with 
Bhagavan, the eternally perfected absolute person, and also 
end in him.’’ (Comparative Studies in Vaishnavism and 
Christianity, p. 89.) We may note here that Paramatman is 
regarded as the part (amsa) of Bhagavan and Brahman a 
manifestation of Him. (See Jiva Gosvami’s Tattva-sandarbha, 
edited by Satyananda Gosvimi, p. 67.) 
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Bhagavan is being, consciousness, bliss and also existent, 
conscious, and blissful. So is Jiva. The difference is that 
Bhagavan is the whole, the eternal, infinite, the Lord (sevya), 
self-subsistent (svatantra) and the inner principle ‘(antar- 
yamin) of jiva and maya; while jiva is partial, eternal, infinite- 
simal, the servant of the Lord (sevaka), dependent on the 
Lord (asvatantra). Jiva’s bondage is due to beginningless avi- 
dy& which subjects him, though pure in original eternal essence, 
to real impurity and imperfection. In the Bengal school, 
this avidya or maya is constituted by separation from the 
Lord, and release can come only through turning towards the 
Lord—which is effected by love of, and devotion to, God 
(prema and bhakti). Baladeva, in his commentary on Jiva 
Gosvami’s Tattva-sandarbha writes: first, there is anadi- 
bhagavad-vaimukhya and then mays. ¢uéqeta fafed ofa’ 
wat faa, azatad aid amt aa staaifa i: (Satyananda Gosva- 
mi’s Ed., p. 71.) Maya thus deludes jivaand causes his bondage. 
Maya is real, so her delusion too is real. When jiva is releas- 
ed, maya (like Sarhkara’s) is not destroyed. Bhagavién knows 
and sees that maya& deludesjiva. He, out of charity (daksi- 
nya) towards her, does not obstruct her in her work. He is 
only indifferent. Jiva Gosvimi writes—aqaqt va aa wie : 
wqaaga setaiacaq | (Satyananda Gosvami’s Ed., p. 71.) 

According to Vaisnavism, the cause of bondage is the be- 
ginningless Ignorance (which is negative) of the Lord. So Jiva 
Gosvami uses the word ‘ bhagavad-ajianamaya-vaimukhya.’ 
According to Sarnkara, the cause of bondage is the beginning- 
less Ignorance (which is bhava-riipa) of Brahman. There 
is, then, fundamental difference between the {wo views. 

In this connection it may be noted that both Vaisna- 
vism and Advaitism regard Sruti as the ultimate proof. 
‘he Advaitist refers to the Vedas and the Upanigads, but 
the Vaignava to the Bhaigavata Purina. Jiva Gosvami says 
that as the Vedas are vast and some portions of them have been 
lost (lupta and gupta) we cannot properly have recourse to them. 
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Vyasa first systematised the Vedas and wrote their substance 
in the form of Brahma Siitras and then ‘discovered’ the 
commentary to them—the Bhigavata, In the matter of 
Brahma Sitras and the Bhagavata, Vyisa had no agency 
(karttrtva). They are eternal. They are Sruti. He simply 
discovered them in meditation. Jiva Gosvami adduces evi- 
dence in support of all these by quoting passages from differ- 
ent Puranas. Thus, in the Bhigavata alone, we get the real 
teachings of Sruti. It is apauruseya (not written by any 
person), eternal, Sruti herself, a ‘real’ commentary to the 
Brahma Sitras (akrtrima-bhisya-bhiita) and contains the 
summary of the Vedas, the Puranas and the Itihasa, etc. It 
is thus regarded as the highest proof (sarva-pramanainam 
cakravarti-bhiitam). 


APPENDIX B 
Is SamKara A PRaccHanna BauppHA ? 


Sarmkara’s philosophy has been called ‘concealed Buddhism’ 
and he himself a OCOrypto-Buddhist. Vijianabhiksu, in 
support of his contention, quotes the following passage from 
Padma Puraina—‘Mayavadamasacchastram pracchannam 
Bauddhameva ca.” (Samkhyadarsanam—Ed. by Jivananda, 
p. 6.) 

Dr. 8. N. Das Guptain his History of Indian Philo- 
sophy observes—* Sarnkara and his followers borrowed much 
of their dialectic form of criticism from the Buddhists. His 
Brahman was very much like the Sinya of Nagarjuna. It is 
difficult to distinguish between pure being and _ pure non- 
being as acategory. The debts of Sarkara to the self-lumi- 
nosity of the Vijianavada Buddhism can hardly be overesti- 
mated. There seems to he much truth in the accusations 
against Samkara by Vijfianabhiksu and others that he was 
a hidden Buddhist.” He further writes, “‘ Sarnkara’s philo- 
sophy is largely a compound of Vijfianavada and Sanyavada 
Buddhism with the Upanisadic notion of the permanence of 
the self superadded ” (pp. 493-494). It is true that Sarmkara 
had taken much of his dialectic form of criticism from the 
Buddhist Philosophers, he even used certain Buddhistic terms, 
but that does not signify that he was a hidden Buddhist. 
Sarnkara’s main object was to controvert Buddhism and to 
re-establish Brahmanism. So it would be convenient for him 
to use Buddhistic terms and dialectic in discussing with the 
Bauddhas. Moreover, that form of dialectic and _ certain 
terms as pratibhasika, etc., were familiarised in the philosophic 
world before the advent of Sarkara. 

( 76 ) 
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According to Satnkara, Nirguna Brahman is the only 
reality. This Nirguna Brahman must not be confounded 
with the Sanya of the Madhyamikas. It is ‘ Saccidananda- 
svaripam.’ NRamatirtha, in his commentary on the Vedinta- 
sara, notes that the force of the word ‘Sat’ lies in distinguish- 
ing Brahman from Anrta and Sfiinya. Vidyaranya-svami says 
—‘yat na kidcit tadeva tat.’ (Paficadasi, Ii1. 31.) 

The following are some of the defects of Buddhism as 
pointed out by Sarhkara. The Buddhists explain identity by 
similarity or sadrsya. But identity implies continuity and 
uot momentariness. Here Sarkara’s arguments are the 
same as those of the Neo-Kantians against the Sensationalists. 
On the Ksanika-hypothesis, the Buddhists cannot explain 
‘reciprocal action’ between causal conditions co-operating to 
produce an effect. Again, ‘Spontaneous action’ cannot be 
explained on such a hypothesis. 

Samkara’s Absolute Idealism is not nominalistic or con- 
ceptualistic, It is realistic in the sense that the categories if 
they are to be real, must correspond to reality—only the 
reality is vyavaharika. Sarnkara’s philosophy is not subjective 
Idealism, for, like the Vijianavadins, he does not hold that 
the things of the world are modifications of our mental states. 
External things, although not real in the strict sense of the 
term, enjoy at any rate as much reality as the specific cog- 
nitional acts whose objects they are. Buddhism favours 
Nominalism or rather Nominalistic conceptualism. It has 
been pdinted out that the word Maya occurs in early Pali 
Buddhistic writings in the sense of ‘deception or deceitful 
conduct.’ Buddhaghoga uses it in the sense of ‘magical 
power.’ In Nagarjuna and Lamkavatara, the word has 
acquired the sense of ‘illusion’ both as a principle of creation 
as a Sakti and as the phenomenal creation itself. But this 
need not throw out any hint that Sammkara took the idea of 
Maya from the Buddhists. For, as we have already seen, 
the word with those meanings is found in the Vedas and the 
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Upanisads. From the apparent similarity we can only gather 
that both Sarhkara and Buddhism suck the same mother—the 
Upanisads. 

Perhaps obsessed with the Hegelian idea, some say that 
it is difficult to distinguish between Pure Being and Pure 
Non-being as a category. But the distinction is fully brought 
out in Vedantic works. Pure Being or Sattvam, in Vedanta 
means non-contradiction in all times (trikalabadhyatvam) and 
Pure Non-being or Asattvam is “ kvacidapi upadhau sattvena 
pratiyaminatvanadhikaranatvam’’ (Advaita-siddhi, Nirnaya 
Sagara Ed., pp. 50-51). Sat is that which is not contradicted 
in any time; Asat is that which has not the capacity of being 
presented (pratityanarhatvam). Sarkara, as it seems, under- 
stood the ultimate category of Vedanta as Pure Being and 
that of Buddhism as Pure Non-being. Hence to identify 
Buddhism with Vedanta is to identify zero with infinity. 

Dr. B. M. Barua writes—‘‘ Was Sarkara’s Philosophy 
itself * possible or intelligible ’ without reference to Buddhist 
philosophies, the Madhyamika in particular, which flourished 
in South India? The question, as we are now persuaded, 
must be answered in the negative.’’ (Prolegomena to a 
History of Buddhist Philosophy, p. 19.) Apart from the 
consideration that the doctrine of May& can be found in the 
Upanisads—that it is not a graft from without but a growth 
from within, it may be observed that “ it would not be diffi- 
cult to perceive that the doctrine of Maya is a necessary 
corollary of the doctrine of the individual being Brahman in 
moksa (absolute liberation) ; for it is only in this identifica- 
tion that he realises that individuality was an illusion and 
that the distinction of Subject, Object, etc., possible only 
through this individuality, was an illusion too.” (Prof. 
Bhattacharyya’s ‘ Studies in Vedantism,’ Introduction, p. 8.) 


APPENDIX C 
A Nore on Sruti-PRAMANA 


Almost all orthodox philosophical systems in India admit 
the validity of the Vedas as a distinct source of knowledge. 
‘‘Sabda pramana ’’ is resorted to, generally in the case of 
‘Sampadya’ or what is to be established, e.g., Dharma; it is 
also applicable to the case of ‘Sampanna’ or ‘that. which is 
ever established,’ ¢e.g.. Brahman. The heterodox systems of 
Jainism and Buddhism also regard ‘authority’ as a pramana, 
that is, they have their respective Gurus or ‘Pravaktas,’ 
although they refuse to obey the Vedas. 

Sarhkara’s arguments in philosophy are always based upon 
Sruti. It is mainly for this reason, scholars are of opinion 
that Sarnkara has mainly Theology and very little Philosophy 
proper. 

Sarnkara, in his Bhasya on ‘ Tarkapratisthanat,’ ete. 
(Brahmasitras, 2-1-11), conclusively proves the utter futility 
of arguments not based on authority or self-evident truths 
which are free from error, It is not merely for scholastic 
reference to authority that Sarhkara and other eminent 
writers often refer to Sruti-texts or older authorities, but 
that critiques, in order to be rescued from barrenness or frag- 
mentary °character, must ultimately be based on some self- 
evident truths which are free from error; otherwise ‘ tarka’ 
would have no pratistha. We should bear in mind that 
Hindu Philosophy is essentially ‘ practical.’ 

As Bacon thought that the mysteries of creation and salva- 
tion, etc., form the subject-matter of Revealed Religion, because 
they are above Reason; but, as regards the existence of 
God and His attributes, Philosophy has its proper right— 
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although certain attributes of God (e.g., His love of man) are 
above Philosophy, so Sarnkara holds that in a general way 
the existence of God, ete., can be established by Tarka or 
Anumina. But the nature of Brahman and the nature 
of the relation between Jiva and Brahman cannot be 
established indubitably by Tarka. Aparoksinubhiti and 
Sabda as a necessary step to it, are necessary. Negatively 
Anumaaa, etec., are very useful, but about positive knowledge 
of Brahman, Anumina, etc. (not grounded on Sruti), are 
quite helpless. This isthe position of Sarmkara in Theology. 
Authority as a distinct pramina is also found in the philosophy 
of the Middle Ages in Europe. But the Mediaeval philoso- 
phical systematisers made much of authority, which proved 
a bane to their philosophy. Indeed they really stemmed the 
tide of philosophic growth. But in India, authority, instead 
of arresting the growth of philosophy, sought to settle it on a 
firmer and sounder basis. 


APPENDIX D 
INDIAN DOCTRINE oF ADHIKARA 


Foreign scholars fail to understand the proper signifi- 
cance of the Indian Doctrine of Adhikara. Adhikaravada 
plays an important role in Indian Philosophy. In ancient 
times the Guru never inculcated the Brahma-vidya to the 
uninitiated. The learner of the secret doctrines of the 
Upanisads must, first of all, be an Adhikari. By a careful 
study of the Vedas and by performing the necessary disci- 
plines and nitya and naimittika karmas, the learner becomes 
purged of all impurities of the mind. He should also have faith 
in the Sistric injunctions. As Bacon says—‘ Learners must 
be believers.” To such a man the principles of Brahma- 
vidya are to be given, otherwise the secret doctrines will be 
abused by the uninitiated. Brahma-vidya is secret and was 
kept in confidence among the gurus and the disciples. Dr. 
Thibaut is not correct when he says that Upanisad is not a 
secret treasure. In fact, itis oftcu termed in the Upanisads 
themselves as ‘ Rsisamghajustam.’ The Sastras themselves 
select disciples to whom such vidya is to be given. 


“gniafeaa faafeata weludior aareanricy | 
yufataraynaay waeiineqaaq waist Faas a” 
: (U padesasihasri, sloka 416.) 

So disciples are to be chosen carefully—otherwise there 
is the danger of abuse of the doctrines—as we find in the 
case of present-day Vaisnavism and Tantrikism. The Chris- 
tian gospel says—Throw not your pearls before swine lest 


they trample upon them and then rend you. 
(81) 
ll 
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It is also a psychological fact that all minds are not of 
the same capacity. All kinds of glass do not reflect the sun 
in exactly the same manner. With an open eye to this fact 
the teacher should instruct the learners. Different minds 
are suited to different things. According to this principle, 
the Carvaika philosophy and the ‘six systems’ are harmonised. 
The principle is technically called ‘ Arundhati-darsana-nyaya,’ 
Foreigners find it difficult to understand this principle of 
Adhikara as they are naturally prone to think that philosophy 
is merely discursive, ‘The doctrine of Adhikara has an 
important function to perform with regard to Indian Philo- 
sophy as the latter is essentially ‘practical.’ Indian Philo- 
sophy, to borrow the words of Prof. Pramathanath Mukho- 
padhydya, is one “which not merely argues but also experi- 
ments” (quoted by Sir John Woodroffe). It is this practical 
aspect of Indian Philosophy which saves it from being 
merely ‘ logic-chopping ’ and ‘ intellectual jugglery.’ 


APPENDIX E 
1 ‘ ' : Dn 
THE CHARACTERISTICS OF INDIAN PHILOSOPHY 


Philosophy, says Plato, begins with wonder. Man, con- 
fronted with the vast panorama of the world, stands stupefied, 
mystified and bewildered After the lapse of this state of 
mind, he naturally begins to ponder over these questions— 
What is this world in its ultimate nature? Whence is it ? 
WhoamTI? Is therea ruler, a regulator of all these beings 
and things? Everything in this world is changing—but not 
without a principle. There is harmony in discordance, unity 
in multiplicity, uniformity in diversity. This regularity in 
the midst of change gives rise to metaphysical quest. But 
this questioning is inherent in man. Really speaking, there 
can be no such thing as the ‘Origin of Philosophy.’ Man, 
as man, must philosophiss. So,as Dr. Stephen puts it, the 
question is not of philosophy or no philosophy but of a good 
philosophy and a bid one. 

(1) Whatever may be the practical origin of Indian 
Philosophy, we find that at a later date, the question of philo- 
sophising in India had a practical bearing. It is the principle 
of Liberation or Mokga that determines the different systems 
of Indian thought. Philosophy bas been cultivated —not 
merely for the sake of Truth as truth, nor as a sort of intellec- 
tual pastime. This practical touch mainly distinguishes 
Indian thought from the Western. 

(2} Moreover, Indians had their own way of expressing 
things. For instance, we find— 


“ qeaMal FER: TEAS: Geaaty, 
a afd fad sasufasg emypaq i” a 
(Reveda, Purusa Sikta.) 
(83 ) 
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“mfraqgt agn weraat feu: aa arafaaare dar: | 
ag: oa eed fara carey sferal We aaa ni” 
(Miindakopanisad, 2-1-4.) 


NaAgNeeaaa wala al TAA AMSAT | 
ard a ae 4 yaeafe osatfa faxasat faxes u ( mat, 2-6.) 


These descriptions do not refer to a Monster or a Demon 
as Gough understands by them. This ‘Mammoth Man’ 
denotes very much the same thing which Green understands 
by ‘ Kternal consciousness.’ | 

(3) Sometimes the Rsis of old would explain a thing 
gradually. Brahman is, at first, taken to be Anna (Food or 
Matter); this definition is cancelled and it is taken to be 
Prana (Universal Life or Vital Force) ; from Prana we pass 
on to Manas (Mind or rather the Sensations), then to Vijiana 
(the Understanding or Reason) and finally to Ananda (Bliss 
or the Absolute, the Infinite or the Perfect). ‘ Bhiima’ is the 
word in Chan., 7-24-1. (Sec Taitti., 3-2-1, 3-3-1, 3-4-1, 3-5-1, 
3-6-1.) The lower definitions though cancelled in turn are 
not wholly false. They are true in their proper place. As 
in Hegel, the Absolute is first defined as Being; we rise high 
in the scale of Truth and get it as Essence; rising higher up 
we understand by it the Notion. The lower categories are 
regarded as incomplete definitions of the Absolute—as im- 
perfect ‘adumbrations’ of God. Though negatived they are 
retained in the higher categories. Thus in the ballet dance 
of the categories, the meaning of the Absolute becomes 
fuller and richer till it becomes the fullest and richest. This 
is the process of self-realisation of the Absolute. 

The difference between Sarnkara and Hegel may be noted 
in this connection. According to Hegel, the lower categories 
though incomplete are not false. Simply they do not express 
the full truth. Sarnkara would say that they are true in their 
proper place, i. 2, on the vyavaharika plane; but on the 
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paramiarthika plane they are totally false. Hegel further 
adds that this intellectual process has its counterpart in the 
actual process. The Logical is thus identified with the Real. 

We:-thus see that in Indian Philosophy, ideas are often 
expressed through Mythology and Symbology. Analogy also 
is often resorted to. It is for this reason that “the very 
name of philosophy has sometimes been denied to Indian 
speculation” and it has also been declared in a loud voice 
“that the Oriental intellect is not sufficiently dry and has 
not masculine virility enough to rise to anything higher than 
grotesque imaginative Cosmogonies.”’ 

Mythology makes the thing interesting and Symbology 
intelligible. The use of symbols in Hindu religion has a 
great significance. Like other religions, it does not overlook 
the different capacities of different minds. All are not 
equally capable of conceiving the Absolute as Nirguna, Form- 
less, Pure Being. A symbol is not to be misunderstood as 
the thing itself. It helps 4 man to move forward in the path 
of religion. It is utter puerility to denounce it as a “ con- 
scious alliance with falsehood, the deliberate propagation of 
lies.” -On the contrary, it is criminal to ask every one to tread 
along the highest path from the very beginning. Religion, to 
retain its force and meaning, should be divested of all such 
vain boasting and conscious hypocrisy. 

Analogy, as we know, serves different purposes. In Lite- 
rature, it is often introduced for cestbetic purposes. It may 
have logical or scientific value. As we go on multiplying 
the instances through analogy we come very near the general 
or scientific truth. It has also a symbolic function as in 
Philosophy. The subtleties or abstractions that we reach 
through dialectic reasoning are kept in touch with the con- 
crete through the legitimate use of analogy. Hindu Philo- 
sophy has this peculiar advantage over the Philosophy of the 
West. Of course, in some European Philosophers we some- 
times find this tendency of keeping abstract thoughts in touch 
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with the concrete real. For instance, Plato gives the ex- 
ample of ‘the chariot and the driver’ when he considers the 
relation of the lower anima to the Nous. 

(4) All systems of philosophy have presuppos:tions of 
their own. In fact, philosophy cannot proceed without posit- 
ing some higher principles or evident truths—without some- 
thing taken for granted. The Postulates of Indian Philosophy 
are :— 


A. Logical and Pragmatic— 

wrawaeit~—It is the limit to doubt, to tarka, to philo- 
sophy. 

B. Moral— 


(1) weata—No iapse of the effect of what has been 


done. 
(2) s@anapra—We cannot reap the fruit of what has 


not been done. 
C. Epistemological— 


aanata—Conceptual knowledge is impossible without 
the subject-object series. 
D. Psychological— 


amefaat—Psychoses presuppose variety in nature. 
E. Ontological— 


(1) a@raaiqia—None can do away with the causal 
nexus. 3 
(2) waaawi— Regressus ad infinitum. 


The following also are widely held : 

(1) Atman is eternal. 

(2) It is ubiquitous. 

(3) The Doctrine of Karma and connected with it the. 
Doctrine of Re-birth. 
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(4) Belief in Mukti. 
(5) Jivanmukti or ‘ Life Divine’ in this world. 
(6) Yoga—some sort of moral or spiritual discipline is 
"necessary for Cittasuddhi which is preliminary to 
Moksa. 
(See Dr. Seal’s Syllabus of Indian Philosophy, pp. 8-12.) 


Government and Administrative System of 
Tipu Sultan 


BY 


SURATH CHARAN Sun Gupra, M.A. 


INTRODUCTION 


The career of Tipu Sultan is well worth study; for none 
of the native rulers of India in modern times has had a more 
ambitious political programme or more extended schemes, 
with the exception of Mahadji Sindhia, the great Maratha 
warrior and statesman of the 18th century. ‘Tipu was no 
mere fanatic, though he certainly was a bigoted Moslem ; he 
was possessed by a consuming ambition, and was not inca- 
pable of forethought, of diplomacy, of political combinations. 
But he had not much of the coolness, the clear-sightedness, 
the dispassionate calculation of the real statesman. His 
pride, it seems, supplied, in a greater or lesser degrec, the 
motive force for his ambition. 

Tipu’s neighbours were all his enemies,—the three chief 
enemies were the English, the Marathas and the Nizam. He 
wanted to, humble them and, if possible, conquer their terri- 
tories. And he had perhaps a greater ambition. The most 
pathetic and pitiable position of the unfortunate Mughal 
Emperor did not escape his notice. The sovereignty of Delhi, 
it appeared, and, of the whole of India, would really pass, 
sooner or later, either to the hands of the Marathas or the 
English; and, it seems, he also wanted to have a chance in the 
game of political leadership of India. 

Especially against the English he cherished an undying 
‘hatred, The humiliating peace of 1792 sank deep into his 
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soul, He was thenceforth guided by a strong sentiment with 
a keen sense of honour ; and a bitter spirit of revenge troubled 
his brain throughout the rest of his life. The author of the 
Tarikh-i-Tipu tells us that he forthwith gave up his bed and 
soft mattress and slept thenceforth ona coarse cloth (khaddi) 
spread upon the ground.’ “A nice sense of honour,” he 
once declared in his Darbar, “should be predominant in the 
character of a king, and that one who had suffered misfor- 
tunes from the superiority of his enemies, should not be 
appeased until he had obtained ample revenge.” His mind, 
he said, was “ principally occupied ” for “effecting the ruin 
of his enemies;” and “to keep in remembrance the misfor- 
tunes ” he had experienced “six years ago,” caused by the 
malice of his enemies,’ he had “ discontinued ” sleeping in a 
cotton mattress. ‘When I am victorious,” declared the 
Sultan, “TI shall resume the bed of cotton.’’" 

Tipu tried on all bands to raise up allies against his 
enemies. He had a series of correspondence with many 
foreign powers—hoth Muslim and non-Muslim as suited his 
purpose—and sent embassies beyond the seas to some of them, 
with a view to gain their sympathy and active help in the 
achievement of his own political ambition in India. He 
expected and tried his best to gain over Muslim sovereigns 
everywhere as his brothers and natural allies. He opened 
systematic correspondence with the ‘Grand Sultan” of Cons- 
tantinople, with Zaman Shah, the King of Kabul, and Fatteh 
Ali Khan, the King of Iran, and sent embassies to the first 
two.” He seems to have assumed the rdle of Champion of 


'  Parihh-i-Tipu Sultan (Col, Miles’ trans.), p. 281. 


Alluding to the conquests of Cornwallis and his humiliating treaty with the 
Iinglish in L792, 
* Beatson, View of the Origin and Conduct of the War with the late Tipu Sultan 
(London, 1800), pp. 152-153. 


‘Official Correspondence of Tipu's Government, translated and published by Kirkpa- 
trick —' Select Letters of Tipu Sultan,’ pp. 212-213; Official Documents of Tipu’s Govern- 
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Islam in India and held out before them the plan, so to say, 
of starting a Pan-Islamic movement to crush the non- 
Muslim powers in India. He made repeated and most 
emphatic declarations of his grand ambition of waging 
a “holy war” against the “ KGfirs” (infidels) of India. 
He thus tried to excite the foreign Muslim sovereigns and 
the principal Muslim nobles of India to take up his cause. 
The English and the Marathas were, no doubt, the two most 
obnoxious kdfirs who stood in his way; and the Nizam, 
though a co-religionist, was the third great kajfir, whom also 
he hated none the less. Plans of revenge against ‘‘ the three 
Kafirs”—by which he distinctly meant the English, the 
Marathas and the Nizam—formed the chief subject of his 
meditations and even of his dreams.” 

Nor did he stop by trying to win over his co-religionists 
only. He knew very well the anti-English feelings and in- 
terests of the French in India, and he negotiated with the 
French, with the object of inducing them to make common 
cause with him and renew hostilities against the English in 
India. Iis first embassy to France was sent in 1787 via 
Constantinople ; but it was stopped at Constantinople and in 
1788 another embassy was sent, which reached France. With 
the Directory, he carried on a regular correspondence ; be sent 
letters to Napoleon Bonaparte, who in return encouraged 
their “ greatest friend, Tippoo Saib”’’ in his schemes against 
his enemies and assured the Sultan of his help, to deliver him 
“from the iron yoke of England.’’ Towards the end of his 


ment (trans. by Edimonstore), published in 1799 by order of the English Government in 
India, pp. 63-78 (or see Documents and State Papers, in Asiatic Annual Register, Vol, I: 
‘Supplement to the Chronicle ', pp. 196-214). 

1 Official Correspondence (Kirkpatrick); Official Documents (Edmonstone), pp. 63-73. 
(See Chap. on Church and Religious Policy.) 

* English translation of o part of the Reyister of Tipu's Dreams (Beatson's Vieu of the 
Origin and Cunduct of the War with the lute Tipu Sultan, Appoudix 35), 

$ State Papers, in Asiatic Auaual Register, Vol. 1: ‘ Stipplement to the State Papers,’ 


pp. 232-33 (Batson, op. cit., Appendix VII), . i 
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reign, the Sultan was making preparations to send a third 
mission to France, with a view to enter iato an offensive and 
defensive alliance with the French Republic, so as to curb 
and, if possible, “ annihilate ” the power of the English, their 
“common enemy ’”’ in India. In his letter, dated July, 1798, 
to the French Directory, he made it a voint to mention that 
he had incurred the enmity of the English because of 
his “connection and friendship’? with the French. Be- 
tween 1797 and 1799, he sent envoys to the Governor of 
Mauritius and obtained French recruits for his army.! 

In the second half of his reigu, while he was all along 
trying his best to make « mighty preparation to inflict a 
crushing blow to the English power, he took utmost care to 
continue his normal friendly correspondence with the English 
Governor-General in India.*2’» And when the final war with 
the English became inevitable, he tried, though in vain, to 
win over the Marathas by sending at once a Vakil to the 
Poona Court for the purpose.’ 

~The Sultan’s passionate desire and his tenacious efforts 
for the realisation of his great political ambition did indeed 
make him mad; and he certainly showed here signs of a very 
active, though restless, mind,—and perhaps herein one may 
also discern some signs of his real greatness. But he could not 
always gauge a situation aright and underestimated the 
strength of his enemies. fis plans, accordingly, were to a 
great extent grandiose rather than politic or practicable. In 
his dream world, he might have the pleasure of seeing the sure 
possibility of the destruction of “the three Kafirs,’* but in the 


* State Papers, in Asiatic Annual Revister, Vol. I: ‘ State Papers,’ pp. 96-99, 
‘ Supplement to the State Papers,’ pp. 215-232 (some of these State Papers to be found 
also in Beatson, op. cit., Appendices III and XIII) ; Beatson, op. cit. (pp. 38, 184-185. 

* Sultan's Correspondence with the English Government (Official Documents, 
fdmonstone, pp. 143-171; or Asiatic Annual Register, Vol. L: ‘ State Papers,’ pp. 68-74). 

* Contemporary Marathi evidence (Khare’s Aitihasik Lekh Sangraha, Vol. XI, 
p. 5758). 

' Register of Tipu’s Dreams (Beatson, Op. cit., Appendix XXXV). 
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world of reality, he was fighting against forces which proved 
too strong for him. His allies were far away, unable, even 
if they were willing, to give him any effective help; and 
Tipu’s elaborate political plans collapsed like a house of cards, 
and his grand ambition met with a tragic end. 

In this work, however, we are concerned, not with Tipu’s 
political programme and his diplomacy, but with his system 
of internal government and administration. Here also, as in 
the sphere of foreign policy, we mect with a restless mind, 
inventive, resourceful, full of designs, sometimes childish and 
futile, sometimes wise and brilliant. In whatever he did, the 
Sultan was always vigorous and energetic. He issued regu- 
lations without number, altered, amended, reformed indefati- 
gably. He was an autocrat, no doubt, but he was no indolent 
voluptuary; the greatness of the monarch, the good of the 
country, the welfare of his peaceful subjects, were constant- 
ly in his mind. 

The Sources. ° 


In discussing the sources which have been used, it should 
be confessed that many of the relevant Persian manuscripts, 
which are now in the India Office and British Museum 
Libraries, have been available only in English translations. 
This is not satisfactory, as it is often very difficult to be 
certain whether the technical terms have been uniformly or 
accurately rendered. Where possible, the translation has been 
checked gnd corrections made if necessary. 

The sources may be classified thus : 


I. Sratre Papers anD DOCUMENTS. 

A. Official Documents and Papers of Tipu’s Government 

Translated by N. B. Edmonstone, the Persian Translator 
to the British Government .in India, and some papers in 
French translated by G.G. Keble. Published by order of the 
Governor-General in Council in Calcutta, 1799. 
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This volume contains a large number of official papers of 
Tipu’s Government, including his correspondence with the 
French, with the British Government in India and with some 
other powers. ; 

Many of these papers were also printed in the Asiatic 
Annual Register for 1799 (Vol. I). ‘They were also reprinted 
in the Appendix to another important publication, ‘A Review 
of the origin, progress and result of the late decisive war in 
Mysore, in a letter from an officer in India (James Salmond), 
with notes and appendix. Published by M. Wood, London, 
1800. Salmond’s letter was dated Fort St.George, 5th August, 
1799. The Review itself is of no value for our present 
purpose. 

A few of these official papers, with certain other interest- 
ing documents (translated from original Persian MS.) were 
printed in the valuable appendices to Beatson’s ‘View of the 
Origin and Conduct of the War with the late Tipu Sultan’ 
(London, 1800). 

B. Official Correspondence and other Papers, translated 
and published by Col. Kirkpatrick : 


(i) Official Correspondence. 


A vast number of official letters, chiefly relating to inter- 
nal government and administration, were found in a Register 
of Letters of Tipu’s Government after the capture of Seringa- 
patam. <A selection of about a thousand were translated by 
Col. Kirkpatrick and published under the titles of “ Select 
Letters of Tipu Sultan’’ (1811); and some others were pub- 
lished in the Asiatic Annual Itcyister, Vol. XII (for 1810-11). 
These, however, formed but “a fragment” of the Register, 
which Kirkpatrick supposed to contain copies of all the official 
correspondence of ‘Tipu’s reign." He would scem to be wrong, 
however, in believing that these official letters were all Tipu’s 


» ‘Select Letters of Tipu Sultan,’ Preface, pp, ix-x, 
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letters, j.c., written by him personally or dictated by him in 
full to his Munshis (writers). It can hardly be supposed that 
Tipu used to sit down to deal personally with every detail of 
every department of his government, when there were so 
many departmental chief officers, described in this work. He 
tried, no doubt, to interfere very often in departmental 
questions, but surely there must have been a limit to his time 
and energy. Most likely, these were letters sent by the 
Central Government, generally by the departmental heads, to 
the officers of different kinds, in the capital, in the provinces 
and districts, as well as to those stationed in foreign countries— 
dispatches under the Sultan’s seal or, in matters of special 
importance, over his signature. It may be reasonably assumed, 
of course, that some of the most important letters in the 
collection, including those addressed to some high officials in 
the capital and clsewhere, were written with direct and full 
instructions from the Sultan—letters written and despatched 
by the [uzir-Kachha@ri (deseribed in Chap. IV), or those *sent 
by the departmental heads, who, it appears, reported verbally 
important matters to the Sultan for his instructions on the 
same. ‘The character of these letters or papers, some of which 
may be properly called Official Circulars, may thus be described. 
These were letters, occasionally sent by the Central Govern- 
ment, to the officers of various kinds, containing short instruc- 
tions, referring to, or urging upon a strict observance of, 
the general elaborate instructions or rules already issued ; 
instructions or orders amending or altering such general rules, 
as to the proper discharge of their duties ; orders and instruc- 
tions sent on particular occasions and on particular points; 
ete. (hukm-na@mus, parwa@nas, etc.). 

This Colleetion is of the utmost value to us. The corres- 
pondence published by Kirkpatrick unfortunately ends with 
the year 1790; and we are unable to avail ourselves of the 


1 Tbid, Appendices, pp, xi, xvii. 
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later correspondence. But what there is, throws a great deal 
of light on the nature of the administrative system and 
especially on the manner in which it worked in the provinces, 
districts and even villages, 

(ii) Government Rules and Regulations and other documents, 
published by Kirkpatrick. 

Besides the official letters, Col. Kirkpatrick has given, in 
Appendices to his published volume, translations of some other 
official documents, including those containing some important 
Government Rules and Regulations, often only epitomes or 
abstracts rather than literal translations, such as the Commer- 
cial Regulations of 1795-94, Marine Regulations, Military 
Ordinance, etc. 


C. Fath-alinujahidin (poate!) 2 ) 


A military treatise or code written under the direction of 
the Sultan himself by Zain-al ‘Abidin Misawi ibn Sayyid 
Radi of Shishtar (generally known as Zain-al ‘Abidin Khan 
Shishtri) in 1783. The author sometimes commanded the 
Sultan’s armies. This was not amere ideal military treatise. 
It contained Rules and Regulations for the army, which were 
meant strictly for the practical guidance of the military 
officcrs, and isa valuable source of evidence on Tipu’s army 
administration during the early part of his reign. The Persian 
MS. is now in the India Office Library (Hermann Ethé’s 
Catalogue of Persian Manuscripts in the India Office Library, 
Vol. J, No. 2738). Col. Kirkpatrick has given extracts 
from it in Appendix I of ‘ Select Letters of Tipu Sullan’. We 
have thought it proper and convenient to mention it under 
State Papers and Documents. 

D. Government Rules relating to the administration of a 
District, dealing more particularly with revenue administra- 
tion, issued in 1785—translated and published by Burrish 
Crisp under the title, ‘The Mysorean Revenue Regulations.’ 
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This detailed Hukm-nima was sent to a district for the guid- 
ance of “the present and future” Amils or District Officers, 
who were bound to obey them exactly, under pain of “severe 
punishment.” The Rules we have relate to one particular 
district, but there is no doubt that the same or similar rules 
applied to other districts as well. Crisp’s translation, first 
published at Calcutta in 1792, was afterwards reprinted in a 
valuable anonymous publication, British India Analysed, 
London, 1793 (ascribed to Greville of the India Office). It is 
this edition of the translation that I have used; and the page 
references are to it. I shall refer to it as, Dis/rict Administra- 
tion Rules (Crisp); and sometimes as Revenue Rules (Crisp). 


II. Charles Stuart’s “ Deseriplive Catalogue of the Orv- 
ental Library of the late Tipu Sultan of Mysore’”’ together with 
Memoirs of Hyder Ali Khan and Tipu Sultan (Cambridge, 
1809), contains an account of the books and official papers in 
Tipw’s Library and is of considerable value. The memoirs 
prefixed are, however, only of secondary importance. ° 


IIT. Vartkh-t-Tipi: a history of Tipu Sultan’s reign by 
a contemporary Muhammadan writer. The writer, Mir 
Hussain ‘Ali Khan Kirmani, wrote a complete history of the 
Moslein rulers of Mysore. The first part, NMishdn-i-Haidari, 
describes the reign of Hyder Ali and the second, Zurikh-i- 
Tipu Sultan that of Tipu. Both were translated and published 
by Col. W. Miles, the second part as ‘?he History of the 
Reign of Tipu Sultan,’ London, 1864. I have compared 
the translation with the Persian text’; references and quota- 
tions will generally be made from the translation. 


IV. History of the Reigns of Hyder Ali and Tipu Sultan 
—hy a contemporary Hindu writer. 

A translation of the original Marathi MS. was published 
by Charles Philip Brown of the Madras Civil Service, in 1849, 


' Nishan-i-Haidari together with Tarikh-i-Tipd Sultan. Litho. ed. (Bombay, 1890). 
2 
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under the title, “ Memoirs of Tipu and Hyder.” He says that 
the MS. was probably found at Serangapatam after its capture, 
and was handed over by Lt.-Col. Barry Close in 1801 to Major 
Mackenzie. ‘The work is anonymous, but Brown surmised the 
author to be one Ram Chandra Raw of Punganoor, commonly 
known as ‘ Punganuri,’ who was in the service of Hyder and 
Tipu. He is not however to be confused with Raja Ram 
Chandra Kaw, long Diwan of Bangalore under Tipu (Kirk- 
patrick’s Official Correspondence ; Brown, p. 46). 


V. Memoirs of Tipu Sultan, writien by himself. 


The Persian MS. copy, which was in the possession of Col. 
Kirkpatrick, is now in the India Office Library (No. 3565, glass 
case). I have used a photographed copy of this MS., in the 
possession of Prof. Jadunath Sarkar. According to Kirk- 
patrick, in his ‘Select Letters of Tipu Sultan,’ this Persian 
work was designated ‘ Tarikh-i-Khuda-dadi,’ History of the 
Khuda-dad Sarkar (aod-given Government). He found the 
work in an imperfect state, she narrative coming down only to 
1787. ‘The India Office MS. wants in the first three pages and 
begins abruptly with the Siege of Bednore, of which there is 
a vivid account. (See the writer’s article, ‘Siege of Bednore, 
1783,’ ‘indian Historical Quarterly,’ Vol. LI, No. 4, Dec. 
1926 and Vol. IL], No. I, Mar. 1927.) 


VI. An account written in 1790 by one of Tipu’s Officials. 
A translation of the original Persian MS. was. published 
in the Asialic Annual Register, Vol. I. 


Vit. Francis Buchanan’s ‘Journey from Madras through 
the Countries of Mysore, Canara and Malabar.’ 38 vols. (1807). 

Buchanan commenced his journey on April 23, 1800, and 
travelled through various districts which had lately been 
under Tipu. He has left us minute accounts of various as- 
pects of local administration in these districts, and a_ really 
valuable description of the social and economic condition of 
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the country, based for the most part on actual observation 
and inquiry on the spot, in others on reports from others. It 
can, of course, be hardly expected that he could always get 
correct and accurate reports or gather other reliable sources 
of accurate information. Buchanan’s narrative, however, is 
of great value for our purpose, especially for certain old- 
established customs in Land Revenue administration and so 
forth. In some matters, he is our only source ; in others, he 
confirms and amplifies the evidence furnished by official 
papers of Tipu’s government. He is particularly useful for 
the practical result on the country of the administrative 


system. 


VIII. Report on the Interior Administration, Resources and 
Kaxpenditure of the Government of Mysore, by Major M. Wilks, 
acting Resident at Mysore, written and fransmitted to the 
Secretary to Governmentin the Secret, Foreign and Political 
Department, dated Mysore, 5th December, 1804, together with 
some valuable appendices. Published by Order of the Governer- 
General in Council, Fort William, 4th May, 1805. 

The Report deals of course with the new regime after 
Tipu’s fall, but is extremely useful for the reign of Tipu 
also ; and it is more detailed and accurate on some _ points 
than Buchanan. 


IX. English Papers.—Lettcrs, Reports, Abstract Returns, 
etc., on various matters relating to Tipu Sultan, published in 
Asiatic Annual Register, Vol. [, and a few others in the appen. 
dices to Beatson’s ‘View of the Origin and Conduct of the War 
with the late Tipu Sultan.’ Many English papers concerning 
Tipu may be found also in a later publication, ‘Ertracts from 
Capt. Colin Mackenzie’s work, regarding the dominions of the 
late Tipu Sultan’ (Calcutta, 1854). But most of the papers 
in this publication which are valuable for our present purpose 
are only reprints of those published in Vol. I of the Asiatic 


Annual Register. 
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X. “Historical and Political View of the Deccan, south of 
the Krishnah, includiny a sketch of the Extent and Review of 
the Mysorean Dominions as possessed by Tipu Sultan at the 
commencement of the war in 1790, with an appendix showing 
the alterations which happened in the Finance and_ relative 
condition of that prince in consequence of the Partition Treaty 
concluded in 1792” and subsequent to that. Published anony- 
mously, London, L798. The author, as known to the contem- 
porary English writers, was James Grant, the well-known 
writer on various important matters relating to India. (See 
Asiatic Annual Register, Vol. 1: ‘Characters,’ p. 5 ; Beatson’s 
View of the Origin and Conduct of the War with Tipu Sultan, 
p. 229.) From the manner of the author's treatment of the 
subject, it appears that he had accurate knowledge about 
Tipu’s dominions. Ie has given an elaborate account of the 
revenue of the different parts of the Sultan’s dominions, a sub- 
ject of which he seems to have had a special study. 


XI. Records of the Sringeri Matha.—The celebrated 
Hindu Matha of Sringeri (properly Sringagiri), on the 
left bank of the Tunga, founded by Sankaracharyya, 
was in a most flourishing state even under the Mus- 
lim rulers of Mysore, Hyder and Tipu, in whose domi- 
nions it was situated. A few years ago, a large number of 
valuable records was discovered in this Matha, consisting of 
Sanads, grants, letters, etc., from the early 17th century on. 
Many of these are from the time of Hyder and Tipu; some of 
these records and particularly the letters of both of them to 
the Swami of the Matha throw a very interesting light on the 
relation between the Muslim rulers and the Hindu Swami. 
Many of them have been summarised in the Annual Report 
of the Mysore Archaeological Department for 1916. 


XII. Narrative of contemporary English writers, 
having personal knowledge about various matters relating to 
Tipu and his dominions, 
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There is a considerable number of these, which are all 
useful for a comprehensive study of the history of Tipu’s 
reign, particularly his relation with the English. The most 
useful'for our purpose, as giving a picture of Tipu’s govern- 
ment, army, his treatment of the prisoners of war, the condi- 
tion of the people and so forth, are the following :— 


(1) Memoirs of the War in Asiafrom 1780 to 1784, in- 
cluding a Narrative of the imprisonment and sufferings of Eng- 
lish officers and soldiers, by an officer of Col. Baillie’s detach- 
ment. (Second ed., London, 1789.) 

The writer of the narrative has given a detailed descrip- 
tion of the cruel treatment of the English prisoners in Mysore 
under both Hyder and Tipu (during 1780-84). 

(it) ‘An Authentic Narrative of the treatment of the Eng- 
lish who were taken prisoners on the reduction of Bednore by 
Tippoo Saib, from 28th April, 1783 to 25th April, 1784.’ By 
Capt. Henry Oakes, Adj. Gen. to the Army under the com- 
mand of General Matthews (a sufferer and a spectator of the 
horrid scenes he has described). With an Appendix relating 
to * the conduct of the British forces upon their first becoming 
masters of that place,” by Lt. John Charles Sheen, ‘ who was 
upon the same service.” (London, 1785.) 

(iit) ‘ View of the Origin and Conduct of the War with 
the late Tipu Sultan.’ By Alexander Beatson. (London, 
1800.) There are some valuable appendices. 

(iv) ‘A Narrative of the Operations of Capt. Little’s 
Detachment, commanded by Parsuram Bhaw, during the late 
confederacy in India against Nawab Tipu Sultan Bahadur.’ 
By Edward Moor. (London, 1794.) 

(v) ‘A Narrative of the Campaign in India, which terminated 
the war with Tipu Sultan.’ By Major Dirom. (London, 17£3.) 


XIII. Historical Sketches of the South of India, in an 
attempt to trace the History of Mysore. By Lt.-Col. Mark 
Wilks. (2nd Ed., 1869. 2 Vols.) 
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Wilks wrote the tirst comprehensive history of Mysore 
and a better history has not yet arrived. But he did not use 
the voluminous state papers of Tipu’s government exhaust- 
ively, although he had access to them; and he had perhaps 
little or no access to the numerous contemporary Marathi docu- 
ments and papers, which have been published in recent years. 

Wilks pays very little attention to Tipu’s internal govern- 
ment and administration and is therefore of little use for our 
purpose. Hisaccount of the administration of Mysore under 
the early Hindu rulers, including the famous reforms of Chick 
Deo Raj, is, however, valuable. 


X1V. Accounts of French writers : 

(i) § The History of Hyder Ah Khan Nabob Bahadur, or 
New Memoirs concerning the East Indies, with historical 
notes.” By M. Le Maitre De La Tour, for sume time Com- 
mander-in-Chief of Hyder’s Artillery, and of a body of Euro- 
pean troops in his service. ‘This work has been of some use 
for our purpose. 

The original French edition was published at Paris in 
1753 (2 tom inone). The first English edition was published 
in London, 1784. I have used the second edition, published in 
London, 1786, 2 Vols. It was afterwards reprinted in 1818 
(Calcutta) and in 1855 (London). 

(ti) Michaud—‘ Histoire des progrés et de la chiite de 
l’ Empire de Mysore, sous les régnes d’Hyder Aly et ‘Tippoo 
Saib. (Paris, 1801. 2 tom.) 

The work does not seem to be of first-rate importance and 
value for our purpose. 

(iii) ‘Tipu Sultan Revolutions de l’Inde pendant le dix- 
huitiéme siécle, ou Mémoires de Typoo Zaeb...écrits par luf- 
méme, et traduits de la langue Indostane.’ Published by A. 
Fantin Desodoards. (Paris, 1796. 2 tom.) 

I have not been in a position as yet to judge the work 
thoroughly and have not used it. 
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XV. Marathi Sources : 

Much valuable material in Marathi on Hyder and Tipu 
is now available. Especially, there is a large number of news- 
letters of first-rate importance, including a long series of 
letters of the Maratha Vakil at the Mysore Court sent to the 
Poona Government (published in D. B. Parasnis’s ‘ Itthds 
Sangraha’; Rajwade’s ‘ Marathyanchy@ Itihasachin Sadhanen,’ 
Vol. 19). Any attempt to write » complete and accurate poli- 
tical histocy of Tipu’s reign and that of his father must take 
exhaustively the Marathi evidence into account; but for our 
purpose we have only been able to glean a few points from 
the letters published in V. V. Khare’s ° Aitihasihk-Lekh-San- 
graha,’ Vol. VITI. 


Authorities how referred to and Abbreviations. 
I. A. Official Documents (Edmonstone) .. Off, Doe. kd. 
1. B. (7) Official Correspondence (Kirkpatrick ) we Off. Corr, Kirk. 


Official Correspondence (Kirkpatrick), in Off. Corr. Aurk, an 
Asiatic Annual Register, Vol. XII. A.A BR. NTI. 


1. B. (¢2) Official Documents (Kirkpatrick) ... Off. Doc. Kirk. 
Rules and Regulations (Kirkpatrick) ... Rules aud Leg. Kirk. 
Commercial Regulations (Kirkpatrick) ... Comm. Reg. Kirk. 


Marine Regulations (Kirkpatrick) ... Mar. Reg. Kirk. 
Military Rules and Regulations (Kirk- Md. Rules and Reg. 
. patrick), ete. Kirk., ete. 
I. C. Fath-almujahidin (Kirkpatrick) .. Mujahidin, Kirk, 
I, 1. District Administration Rules (Crisp). ... Dist. Adm. Rules, 
Crisp. 
Revenue Rules (Crisp) .. Rev, Rules, Crisp. 


Il. Stuart’s Deseriptive Catalogue of Tipu's Catl. Stuart. 
Library: 


I. Var7ka-t-Tipi (Persian) .. BF. T. (Pers.) 
Varikh-t-Tipu (Miles) we LT, (Miles), 
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IV. Punganuri (Brown) 


V. Memoirs of Tipu Sultan (India Offiee MS., 


Sarkar’s photographed copy). 


Persian Account of 1790 (Asiatic Annual 


Register, Vol. 1). 


VI. 


VII. Buchanan’s Journey 
VIUI. Wilks, Report on Mysore Administration 


X. Historical and Political View of the Deccan 


Sringeri Records 


XI, 


XII. (2) Narrative of an Officer of Col. Baillie’s 
Detachment. 


(22) Narrative of Capt. Henry Oakes 


(777) Beatson, View of War with Tipu Sultan 


(tv) Moor, Narrative of the Operations of Capt. 
Little’s Detachment. 


(v) Dirom, Campaign in India 
XIII. Wilks, History of Mysore 


XIV. (2) Le Maitre De La Tour, History of Hyder 
Ali Khan. 


XV. Khare’s Actehastk-Lekh-Sangraha, Vol. VII1_ ... 
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. Punganurt, or Pung. 


Memoirs of Tipu 
(1.0.4£8.), or Wem, 
Tipu, 


Pers. Aec. 1790 
(A.A.R.1), 


... Buchanan, or Buch, 
wee Rep. Wilks, 


. Frew of the Decean, 


or View. Dec. 


. Sring. Ree, 


Nurr, Officer, Baillie’s 
Detachment. 


. Narr, Capt. Oakes. 


.. Reatson’s 


View of War, or 
Beatson, 


Moor’s Narrative, or 


Moor. 


. Dirom. 


. Wilks. My. 


M. De La Tour, or 
M.D. L. T. 


Lekh-Sangraha, VIII. 


Some of the other works consulted. 


A. 


1. Rennell’s Memoir of a Map of the Peninsula of 


India, 1793, 


This work contains an estimate of Tipu’s total revenue, 
which, however, differs from that of the author of the 
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View of the Deecan. The official materials are too scanty 
to allow of any definite, independent cstimate being 
made. The two estimates, it appears, are not based on 
a thorsugh calculation and seem to include only the land 
revenue. Of the two writers, the author of the View of the 
Deccan seems to have had a more accurate study. 

2. Rennell’s Memoir of a Map of HWindusthan (2nd ed., 
1792). 

3. Mysore Gazetteer. 

4. Mysore Letters and Despatches of the Duke of 
Wellington. (Bangalore, 1862.) 

5. J. RK. Henderson, The Coins of Hyder Ali and Tipu 
Sullan. (Madras, 1921.) 

6. Krishna Raw, Brief History of Mysore. (Bangalore, 
1868.) 

Based on Wilks and other English authorities. The last 
chapter on Purnia’s administration is valuable. 

7. Karnama-i-Haidari, ; 

A compilation in Persian, by Abdur Rahim, of second- 
rate importance, based mainly on English sources. (Calcutta, 


1848.) 


B. 
1. Wilson’s Glossary of Revenue Terms. 
. Hughes, Dictionary of Islam. 

3. Encyclopedia of Istam. 

4, AM’in-i-Akbari (tr. Blochmann and Jarrett). 

5. Sarkar’s Mughal Administration (2nd ed., 1924), 

6. Revenue Farmans of Aurangzib—translated and 
published, with Persian text, by Prof. J. N. Sarkar in J. A. 
S. B., June, 1906 (pp. 228 ff.). The English translation is 
reprinted in Sarkar’s Studies in Mughal India and Mughal 
Administration (2nd ed.). 

7. W.H. Moreland’s Development of the Land Revenue 
System of the Mughal Empire, J.R.A.8., Jan. 1922. 
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8. Akhbarat. (Copies from Persian MSS.—Prof. J. N. 
Sarkar’s collection.) 
9. §. R. Kohli’s Army of Maharaja Ranjit Singh, ‘ Jour- 
nal of Indian History,’ Vol. II, Part 1[, June, 1923. 
10. Ivvine’s Army of the Indian Moghuls. 
11. Selections from the Satara Rajas’ and the Peshwas’ 
Diaries, by G. C. Vad., 9 vols. 
12. §. N. Sen’s Administrative System of the Marathas 
(2nd ed.). 
18. Quran—Sale’s translation. 
14. J. Forbes, Oriental Memoirs, 4 vols. (London, 1813.) 
15. Gulshan-t-Lbrahini, commonly known as Tarikh-s- 
Ferishta—by Ferishta, properly Muhammad Qasim Hindiishih. 
English translation by J. Briggs: “History of the Rise of 
the Muhammadan Power in India,” London, 1829. 4 vols. 


CHAPTER I 


Our object in this chapter is to analyse briefly the charac- 
ter of Tipu’s Government, its aim and policy, and to sketch 
some of the chief general features of the government and the 
administrative system, of which the later chapters will fill 
in the details. 

Some preliminary observation would not perhaps be quite 
unnecessary. It would be difficult to make an accurate study 
of an Indian government and administration, if at every step 
we are too much possessed by some modern conceptions of 
western government and administrative system, and, moreover, 
if we fail to take proper note of the forces of particular time 
and environments. Our analysis, in short, must be thorough, 
deep and truly historical, and it should bear the mark ofa 
really independent and detached observation and accurate 
judgment. In going to study Tipu’s government and, in 
fact, any other Indian government flourishing daring the 
century and ahalf before the establishment of the British 
Raj, we should always take into particular account the pecu- 
liar political forces prevailing in the country in thatage. And 
in making a proper judgment about an Indian government 
in the pre-British period, it would be perhaps fair to judge 
it, from certain considerations, by the actual results of the 
administration upon the country and the people, especially 
upon the masses, which formed the backbone of the country. 

Briefly and roughly, Tipu’s government may be described 

as a despotic monarchy of the paternal type ; 
of thorateral nay and it shared in the generic characteris- 
tics of such a form of government. 
The sovereign was absolute ; the administrative machinery was 
created by him and depended on him ; there was no body or 
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institution which could limit or check the will of the monarch ; 
there was no constitution in the strict sense of the term at all. 
It is true that the administrative machinery was elaborate 
_ and specialised. The number of boards and 
Elaborate and speci- ‘ 6a ‘ 
a esate officials was multiplied, each charged with 
definite duties and functions. But none of 
them had independent powers and the monarch attempted to 
hold ail the strings in his own hands. ‘There was thus no real 
devolution of duties and the elaboration of the machinery in 
some way made the system more difficult, not more easy, to 
work. Externally, the administrative system of Tipu’s 
government, with its various departments, of which the princi- 
pal ones were organised into what may be described as 
Administrative Boards, and its Advisory Council of Depart- 
mental Heads consulted by the Sultan on important questions, 
was not unlike the administrative system of a modern. state. 
But Tipu’s policy of constant interference in all the business 
| of the State, his personal whims, his love of 
An obstacle to the : : 
See one power tended to impede the harmonious 
working of the system. The chief officials 
or administrative heads, too often checked and overborne by 
the Sultan’s interference, and always required to carry out the 
Sultan’s, often capricious, instructions, could very little deve- 
lop any real initiative or responsibilitv and tended to degrade 
to a position of complete dependence, Apparently Ministers, 
in reality they were no better than Secretaries. 
As a natural corollary, the government was over-centra- 
eee nates lised.’ If little freedom was left to the 
Government. departmental heads, it was not likely that 
the local officials would be granted larger 
powers. An increasing stream of Despatches, Instructions, 
Orders poured on the provincial and district officers, the 
Daroghas of government commercial factories in foreign 


' Cf. Napoleou's over-centralised government, as criticised by Holland Ros (Life 
of Napoleon, Vol. I, pp. 268-270). 
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countries, the generals in distant fields, ete., whose action In 
the smallest details was not only liable to correction, but wa: 
often dictated by the Central Government. They were 
directed to follow always strictly detailed official instructions 
or rules sent to them, and they were severely reproved if these 
were violated. Over and over again, we find in the official 
letters, the admonitory order, “ Act according to the instruc- 
tions which have been delivered to you and do not pursue the 
suggestions of your own fancy.’”’* We see even a provincial 
Diwan asking for sanction to appoint a sweeper for his Kach- 
hari (office) ; the answer runs, ‘‘ You may, as you propose, 
engage a sweeper, at (he monthly wage of 10 or 12 fanams.” ° 
The consequence was that the officials, local and central, 
tae. feared to assume any responsibility. Even 
lisation. when immediate action was called for, they 
waited for instructions from headquarters. 
The Sultan seems to have often fully realised its bad effects ; 
and sometimes he had, again, to reprove the officials for wait- 
ing for orders or for following their instructions too literally, 
without taking action on their own responsibility in urgent 
matters. ' 
Another result of this ‘ Kaghazi-raj~’ or ‘‘ Paper-Govern- 
A Paper-Govern’ ment '’ (to borrow Prof. Sarkar’s expression) 
ment and its inevitable 
result, was that it was almost impossible to main- 
tain strictly the hierarchy of official rank. An order, ona 
matter not provided for in the General Instructions or Rules, 
might be sent for execution toa provincial Diwdaz or to the 
Bakhshi of Ahsham (in a provincial headquarter) or even to 
the Qil‘adar of the fort. The Central Government might 
deal directly with any official. ‘The instructions sent, again, 
were sometimes altered or cancelled or contradicted by later 
instructions ; and the local officers often found it difficult to 


2 Official Correspondence (Kirkpatrick). 
3 Ibid, p. 12. 
* E.g., aX official letter to the Diwan of Bangalore (Off. Corr., Kirk., pp. 210-211). 
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know which to obey.” This was perhaps, at least to some 

extent, due to the neglect or inevitable mistakes of the offi- 
cials keeping such bulky records. 

The Sultan interfered not only with his servants, but 

i een Gas with his subjects as well; his government was 


denevolent Govern- paternal, in the fullest sense,and, perhaps we 
ment and its striking 


interferences. can say, it was also benevolent. The pream- 
ble of many of his laws ran thus, “ All praise 
and glory be to the most high God, who. . . had raised some 


chosen individuals to rank and power, riches and rule, in order 
that they might administer to the feeble, the helpless and the 
destitute and promote the welfare of their people.’’® Nor 
was thisa mere empty profession ; the Sultan seems to have 
iutsrenaite aaa La really inspired by such lofty principles. 
the subjects well ‘There is sufficient evidence, seen through 
Brneeaeeter reliable sources including official documents 
and papers, to show that Tipu was keenly alive, within the limits 
of his own despotism and fanaticism, to the needs and interests, 
the welfare, of his subjects ; and he did his best to promote their 
material prosperity and protect them from the oppression and 
extortion of the nobles and officials. ’ 
The Sultan appears to have worked with the idea that he 
seevaasavaiel had a right, and perhaps he also regarded it 
life of the people tried his duty, to interfere with and regulate, if 
eee thought necessary, the social and moral life 
of the people. Much of his attempts in this direction, through 
legislation, instructions and orders, etc, was truly marked by 
a strong moral sense and puritanic spirit and extreme pater- 
nalism. The Rules of 1785 made it incumbent on District 
Officers to prevent persons of illegitimate or of slave birth 
from marrying into respectable families or receiving any 
education. Noone was to keep prostitutes or female slaves 
* Off. Corr,, Wirk. 


" Rules and Regulations (Kirkpatrick), Appendix E. 
” See chup. on Revenue Administration. 
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in his household. The Sultan’s government was not also at 
all indifferent to the moral conduct of the official class. 
Officials, known to be immoral, were corrected or dismissed. 
To give’an illustration, we learn from the official correspon- 
dence how Government tried to correct a Faujdar, the 
Faujdar of Calicut, who had been leading an immoral life 
under the influence of a favourite courtesan. The Ditran of 
Calicut was directed to take necessary action to correct him. 
The Faujdar was dismissed from his office, and the courtesan 
was imprisoned ; but afterwards, the Faujdar having come 
‘‘to his senses,’’ he was restored to his office, and the woman 
was released and “ driven ” from that place.’ 
Following the precepts of Islam, and perhaps euided 
more by his own strong sense of morality 
Ban on liquors and : 

other intoxicants. and puritanic spirit, Tipu made a determined 
effort to eradicate the use of spirituous 
liquors and other intoxicants, heedless of the heavy loss of 

excise revenue. ” ° 
‘The Sultan was never timid in undertaking social reforms. 
When he wanted to reform social evils or bad customs, he 
tried to do it boldly, by strict orders or drastic rules. Wilks 
has mentioned that Tipu made an attempt to reform certain 
social vices of Malabar."' We get definite information in the 
official correspondence that the Sultan tried to put a stop to 
the Nair custom of polyandry. Our information runs as 
follows. <Aftcr the peaceful settlement of the country of 
Furkhy (Calicut), inhabited mostly by Na@imars (Nairs) and 
Maphilars (Moplays or Moplas), when all rebellions and dis- 
turbances in that part of Sultan’s territories had been crushed, 
« Hukm-nédma (Mandate or Circular) was addressed, in March 
1789, to the chief men or leaders of the country. A part of 


* See chap. on Dist. Administration, 
° Off. Corr., Kirk., p. 464. 
10 See chap. on Revenue Administration. 
11 Wilks, History of Mysore, Vol. I, p. 288. 
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the hukm-naima ran thus, “...Moreover, as among the tribe 
of N@imars, the woman has no fixed husband, or the man any 
fixed wife,..now this not being [a] good [custom], it is fit 
that you should desist from so harmful a practice.” We 
learn from Tartkh-i-Tipa that in the Balaghat territories, 
“most of the Hindu women” were accustomed to go un- 
covered above the waist “like animals; ” and the Sultan 
tried to abolish this “immodest custom” by issuing an order 
that “no woman should go out of her house without a robe 
and a veil.” ™ | 
The Sultan’s mind was much exercised by the evils 
Drastic rales to @tiSing from the rivalries and quarrels be- 
preven the ee of tween two particular groups of very low- 
ranked Hindu castes, which gave rise 
to constant disturbances and riots ; the Pariahs and Chucklars 
were the rival champions of the two respective groups. The 
Sultan tried to trace the origin of the sects and the grounds 
of their quarrels and device means to prevent the evils of 
such caste rivalries ; and he made severe and drastic rules, 
under heavy penalties, intended to prevent a recurrence of 
the trouble. Wilks has aptly compared these rules to the 
Draconic Laws.'' The Sultan, no doubt, acted from a good 
motive, but the nature of the regulation shows that he far 
exceeded the proper limits of a sound and sober reforma- 


tion. 


12 Government Cireular to Budruz Zuman Khan and others, dated 6th March, 178% 


(Off. Corr., Kirk., in AL A. R. XU, letter 14). 

Interesting accounts of the Nair custom of polyandry have been left by sone well 
known Buropean observers. Readers feeling interested in the subject may read the 
accounts of Lewis Vertomannus, 1 Roman traveller who visited Malabar in 1503, James 
Forbes, who visited the country after more than two centuries and a half (he wrote in 1778), 
and Francis Buchanan, who visited the land by the end of 1800 A.D. (See Forbes, 
Oriental Memoirs, Vol. I, pp. 385-386, 30; extracts from the old English trans!ation from 
the original Latin ed. of L. Vertomannus's Travels, in Oriental Memoirs, Vol. I, p 411; 
Buchanan's Journey, Vol. II, pp. 411-412.) 

13 Tarikh-i-Tipt (Miles), p. 283. 
16 Wilks, My., Vol. II, pp. 271-272. 
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Our Muslim ruler of Mysore even tried to regulate the 
mista ieeeae: economic life of the people. The village 
eee life peasanty or rayats were not to be allowed 
to waste their substance; it became the 
duty of the district officials to enforce strict economy upon 
the villagers and see that a village did not spend more than 
1 Z of its wealth on charity and festivals.” The Mughal 
Government, as we are told by Prof. J. N. Sarkar, refused to 
interfere with the life of the people in the village and did not 
disturb the villagers “so long as there was no violent crime or 
defiance of royal authority in the locality.’ Every village 
had bean left ‘free to continue the noiseless even tenor of its 
life along the old grooves, untroubled by Government, if it did 
not trouble the Government.’’” Even Asoka, one of the 
greatest benevolent despots of Ancient India, who tried his 
best to enforce many moral and ethical rules upon the people, 
did not try to regulate their economic life. 
Tipu, it is apparent, did not believe in the policy of 
Geceeaaaaie laissez faire, laissez aller.’’ But perhaps 
role of medical ad- the most striking instance of paternalism of 
aka the government was its rdle as medical ad- 
viscr. The evidence of the Official Correspondence shows that 
if any officer fell ill, particularly if the case was scrious, the 
government sent elaborate directions to him about medicine 
and diet and sometimes even sent the medicines too. It 
appears that medical aid was practically forced upon such a 
sick min; he was not generally allowed to choose his own 
doctor and take medicines as he liked. There is evidence to 
show that sometimes such an offizer was directed which dovtor 
he was to cill in, if he had to cull a privite doctor, and the 
doctor himself was instructed what should or should not be 
done." An amusing example is supplied by the following letter 


15 District Administration Rules (Crisp), p. 25. See chap. on Dist. Administration. 
16 Sarkar's Mughal Administration, pp. 13-14. 
17 Off. Corr., Kirk., pp, 146-147, 231, 310, SIL. 


4, 
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to a h-kim: “ What you have humbly set forth in support of 
[the expediency of] amputating the leg of Mir Inait Kullah 
Khan, and which you state to be the opinion [both] of the 
physicians and the patient [himself] is known....But the 
moment the leg is cut off, the patient will resign his soul to 
God. You must [therefore continue to] administer [to him] 
the medicine with which we favoured you; and as soon as it 
is expended, state the same to the Presence, when a further 
supply shall be graciously bestowed [on you].’’ ® 
The Sultan was not content with healing the bodies of his 
ice eieahtion: at servants, he must also save the souls of his 
the Religious Head of subjects. Like other Muslim rulers, he was 
vane the religious as well as the temporal head of 
the State. Prof. Sarkar says, “ Every Muslim Sovereign is, 
in strict theory, the Khalif of the age, or the latest successor 
of the Prophet in the command of the faithful.’’ The 
Islamic conception of the State is a theocracy and _ its 
sovereign is ‘“ God’s representative” (Khalifa or Vice-gerent) 
on earth.” Tipu assumed to the full this position. His 
government was variously described as ‘ Khuda-dad Sarkar’ 
and ‘Ahmadi Sarkar’ and ‘Asad-Ilaht Sarkar,’ meaning 
a government by divine ordinance.” (Off. Documents 
and Papers; Mem. Tipu.) On the palace gate was 
inscribed in 1790 a high-sounding Arabic title which Tipu 
obtained from the Sultan at Constantinople, “ The Royal 
Tipu Sultan, the shadow of the most gracious God, defender 
of the Faith: may God ever bless his country and kingdom 


‘* Official letter to Hakim Wasil, dated 21st January, 1789 (Of. Corr., Kirk., in 
A.A. R. XII, letter 9). 

19 ~Sarkar's Mughal Administration, pp. 18, 146-148. 

$0 Khudé-déd Sarkér—lit. God-given government. Ahmad; ( eal )—adj. from 
Ahmad, one of the names of the Prophet Muhammad. Ahmad, lit. means, one who is 
praised (from hamd, praise). 

Asad-Ilahi ( uv! ow] )—lit. means, Divine Lion, Asad;a lion; and Iléhi, divine 
(lah, for Allah, a god). 
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with prosperity.’ *! In the middle of the Great Seal of State 
ran an Arabic quotation from the Qurau (probably used as 
a motto), meaning, “I am the Messenger of the Truc 
Faith.” ” 

In Muslim churches, part of the ceremony consisted of 
the khntba ; it was a sort of sermon recited by persons called 
hatibs, wherein a sovereign was prayed for and his praises 
were sung, after praises of God, the Prophet, etc.; and the 
Emperor of Delhi was thus usually mentioned in the mosques 
of India. Butin all the mosques in Tipu’s dominions, his 
own name was substituted in the khutba as “ a Prince of the 
Faith,” “a true protector of the Muhammadan religion,” 
who “ keeps in view, on all occasions, the honour and 
interest of Islam and exerts himself for its increase and 
diffusion.” All Ahafibs were ordered to use regularly this 
prescribed form in the khutéu, “ after the praise of God and 
the Prophet.” * The Sultan does not appear to have been 
satisfied in remvining marely the hevl of Muslim religion in 
his owa dominions. Taere was practically nothing but the 
empty title clung to the “ Enpo2ro: of Dalii’’; and Tipu 
seems to have aspired to b3 recognisad as the leader of all 
Indian Moslems, as the Champion of Islam in India. * 

The government was a theocracy and the influence of the 

Infuence of the State Church was constantly felt by the 
pate CRM ren Muslim subjects. Religious and moral 
rules of the Qurau were strictly enforced upon them; and the 
transgressors were punished in the Q4zis’ courts. To the 
non-Muslim subjects, the Sultan was generally indifferent. 
His respectable attitude towarls the famous Hindu matha of 
Sringeri and his attention to its prosperity was the exception 


91 Punganuri (Brown), p. 42. 

22 Dirom, Campaign in India, Plate no. 9 (Appendix IIi). 
23 Of. Corr., Kirk., pp. 350, 436. 

** See chap. on Church and Religious Poltcy. 
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rather than the rule.” The enforcement of Hindu social and 
socio-religious or socio-moral rules, such as those of caste, 
rules regarding sexual relations, ete, was left to non- 
governmental bodies or agencies, such as_ the village 
councils, the authority of which was sanctioned by the 
government. * 
The Masjils or mosques served also as centres of educa- 
tion for the Muslim population. The Sultan 
of erasiids as centres aid special attention to primary education 
of Wuhammadan boys, consisting of religious 
and moral teaching as well as rudimentary knowledge of 
arithmatic, rea‘ling, etc., which was imparted in the mosques. 
He actually tried to enforces fully such primary eluertion of 
boys among all his Muslim subjects.” No such attention was 
paid to the education of the non-Muslim subjects. But we 
nates should not forget thst the great Hindu 
as centres of Hindu temples and mathas in the Sultin’s domini- 
culture. : 
ons, most of them old, could continue to 
diffuse education and culture among the Hindus.* 
Tipu’s government hal reilly wide activities, some of 
Faia dance: them of the socialistic or rathar quasi- 
ment. socialistic character. We rotice both 
activities or enterprises undertaken with the motive of 
enriching its treasury, as also those which aimed at the 
improvement of the eonlition of tha country and the people. 
Its activities were som:tines unnecessary and arbitrary 
even, which we usurlly find in pvternal despotisms. We 
have already given some ilex bafore about the activities 
of the Government in some particular lines; and we shall 
mention below some other notable aspacts of its activities 
or enterprises. 


°§ See chap. on Church and Rel. Policy, 
26 Sce chap. on Village Administration. 
*? See chap. on Dist. Admn. 

®* Buchanan's Journey. 
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Tipu’s government took up the roéle of a trader and 
Sata ae manufacturer, and if was quite successful 
manufacturer and in its attempt to become the chief merchant 
trader, banker and ; . ‘ 
money-changer. of the country. Jt paid strict attention to 
banking and money-changing business as 
well. It carried on manufacture and trading on a large 
scale, both at home and abroad. This, naturally, discouraged 
private enterprise and tended to thwart the natural cdevelop- 
ment of the resources and commerce of the country.” 
Tipu’s government wasa vreat patron of the Arts and 
had attention to the development or im- 
Arts und Industries» py svement of arts and industries in the 
country. The Sultan warmly encouraged home industries ; 
and he himself actually set the example of using only 
country-made goods. But he was fully alive to the advantage 
of establishing in the country some of the useful arts and 
manufactures of other peoples, which he actually tried to 
do by bringing experts from foreign countries. He -was 
particularly keen about introducing some of the arts and 
crafts of Europe. He tried to draw from France artisans 
and mechanics, expert in different trades, offering tempting 
remuneration, and actually succeeded in obtaining the 
services of many such experts.” 
A. few words may be said next on justice, police and the 
military organisation. 
There was no organised system of law courts. The 
° Qazis’ courts were inadequate and dealt with 
ee of only ecrtain kinds of cases." The highest 
Court of Justice, the King’s Darbar, though 
open to all, was practically beyond the reach of many. The 
administration of justice by the responsible officers of the 


20 See chap. on the Admn. of the Commerce Department. 
3° See chap. ov the Admn, of the Commerce Department. 
®1 See Chap. 1X. 
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provincial and district organisations was far from satisfactory. 
One of the reasons was that judicial, executive and revenue 
functions were all combined in the same hands; and such 
highly responsible officers like the provincial Diwdns and 
the District Officers were burdened with so many duties of 
different kinds,” that they could hardly be expected to pay 
proper attention to, and spare sufficient time for, this very 
important function of a government. Of course, as every 
high official was both a judge and a magistrate, Justice conld 
be summary and prompt. The villagers had a sufficient 
hand in certain branches of the rural administration of 
justice * 
The entire police force was not controlled by a single 
head or organised in one separate depart- 
enero ee ment. In the capital, there was a strong 
body of police and spies, consisting of two separate sets of 
officials, working alternately month by month.** In other 
towns, the Kotiwils had certain police duties.” In the 
country, the Faujd irs discharged the chief police functions— 
the muintenance of general peace and order, suppression 
of disturbances, etc.—as under the Mughal Government.”® 
Besides, there was a larg: force of irregular troops or 
militia called .lhsham, who, together with a numerous 
body of armed men, constituted the chief police force, of a 
semi-military character. ‘They served under different depart- 
mental officers and did different kinds of work, including 
police work. The Bakhshi of Ahsham, in the capital and in a 
provincial head quarter, also frequently discharged some high 
police functions like the Faujdar.” 


® See chaps on Provincial Admn, and District Admn, 
3 See chap. on Village Administration. 

See Chap. ITT. 

See Chap IX. 

See Chap. TX. 

See Chaps. II, ITI and VII. 
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The military force was strongly organised in one promi- 
i ccatauearntiade nent department. But it was not expected 
el to the military that all the civil officials would remain 
Ean esr always confined to their civil duties only, 
detached wholly from the military side of the state. In the 
Mughal Government, Prof. J. N. Sarkar tells us, the MWazir, 
“like every other high official,” ‘“‘ was expected to command 
an army.” We further learn that “every officer” of the 
government was “ enrolled as a commander of so many horse ” 
(a mansabda@r), although ‘it did not mean that he had ac- 
tually to maintain so many horsemen in his service; ” and 
“thus, theoretically even the civil officers belonged to the 
military department, and therefore the salary bills of all offi- 
cers had to be calculated and passed by the paymaster of 
the army.” ™ In Tipu’s government, the same principlo was 
recognised, but was not so strictly enforced or so widely 
applied. Every officer of the government was not, even 
theoretically, regarded as a commander of horse, and the 
salary bills of all officers had not to be passed by the military 
department. But it appears that the high civil officials in 
the capital, including the Chief Diwan, were expected to be 
able to fight, if necessary. Mir Muhammad 
High Civil Officials Sadiq, the Chief Diwan, was «1 commander 
as Military Comman- : ee 
des. of horse. Purnia, a well-known Diwan, was 
equally a military commander ; the evidence 
of an official document of March, 1797, shows that he was then 
even recognised as a Mir-Miran (a chief officer of the military 
department), and he actually commanded a large section of 
the army in the last war of the Sultan with the English.” In 
a list, given by Beatson, of the ‘principal officers ” who held 
commands in Tipu’s army and were killed and wounded in the 
service from March to May, 1799, we find such high civil 
s® Sarkar’s Mughal Administration, pp. 4, 24. 


39 «Official Documents (Edmonstone), p. 14 ; Beatson’s View of War, p. 64, an 
Appendix no. XXX. 
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officials as the Mir-Asafs and the Mir-Khazains.“ Tipu’s 
government also tried to enforce some kind 
treinnbeeory mary of compulsory military training of the whole 
people." It is thus clear that much impor- 
tance was attached to the military strength of the state; and, 
in this connection, we may remember the critical political 
condition in India in the 18th century, particularly during the 
second half, when there were almost constant wars and diplo- 
matic fights between the different powers, in the north as well 
as in the south. 
Tipu’s system of administration, as it would appear from 
what has been said already, was to a great 
Mysure Administra. @Xtent based on the Mughal system. The 
tae latter had taken deep root in India and all 
later governments owed much to it. Even 
the illustrious Maratha administrators, inspite of their Hindu 
orthodoxy, did not hesitate to borrow from the Mughal sys. 
tem. The early English administrators in India also had to 
retain the Mughal structure or frame-work to a great extent 
and to use many of the tested regulations of the Mughal 
Government. And it is nothing strange that the Muslim ruler 
of Mysore borrowed a good deal from the Mughal administra- 
tion. We therefore notice, as is quite natural, many close 
similarities between Mysore administration and Mughal ad- 
ministration. But, on the other hand, Tipu’s machinery was 
more elaborate and highly organised than the Mughal; and 
his fondness for innovations, the survival of many ancient 
customs in Mysoreand other reasons account for the impor- 
tant differences between the two. The difference is particularly 
marked as rezards certain elements in tbe administrative 
machinery; ani it cin be noticed alsu in the sphere of admi- 
nistrative policy, in its aims and principles. 


*° Beatson, p. 199, and Appendix no. XXXII. 
Mir.Asaf and Mir-Khazdin—see next chupter. 
** See chap. on Dist, Admn, 
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The old traditions and customs of Mysore were, for the 
Old traditions anq tOSt Part, Boe e clon and retained by both 
ipioate oF Bisa aes: Hyder and Tipu as far as practicable. This 
: was specially so in land revenue administra- 
tion ; but it may be noticed in other departments as well, e.q., 
in village administration, the system of panchayat trials 
which was used even in the capital in the case of persons 
accused of high treason, and in the Cattle Department, insti- 
tuted by the famous Hindu ruler of Mysore, Chick Deo Raj, 
which was retained by the Sultan under the name of Amrit 
Mahal." Many Kanarese terms survived, although Persian 
and Arabic terms were substituted for others. 
To the Maratha administrative system, we shall notice 
Land Revenue Sys. Ome resemblances in Mysore, particularly 
tem ‘someresemblances in the Land Revenue system, such as in 
minieirative sy Stent, some of the principles followed in this ad- 
ministrative branch and in the position of some of the lower 
officials of the revenue department." This does not, however, 
necessarily indicate imitation or borrowing; from a study of 
the resemblances, we have little doubt that both rested largely 
on the common traditional systems of South India and the 
Deccan. As to some of the principles followed in Land 
Revenue administration, we may further remember that the 
Indian rulers gencrally followed a wise traditional policy 
suited to the Indian soil, and blending happily the interests 
of the sovereign and of the general mass of the country, the 
great peasant class. 
In the organisation of the army, particularly, there was 
conscious imitation of European institutions. 
Imitation of Enro- 7 ° as ; 
pean institutions in The French officers in the Sultan’s army were 
the army organisition-  y»gbably consulted when military regulations 
were issued. Tipu, like his father, fully realised the utility 
of maintaining a strong European corps in the army, and of 


‘S Wilks, History of Mysore, Vol. I, p. 63. (See Chap. TI.) 
‘4 See chaps. on Dist, Admn, and Rev. Admn, 
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organising the latter to a great extent on the European, parti- 
cularly French, model. It should be mentioned that the 
Councils of War in the Mysore army may not be regarded as 
wholly borrowed from the Europeans, because there were also 
war-councils in the Mughal Army.” In some matters of army 
administration, we notice a mixture of the Mughal and the 
European systems. 

Such, in broad survey, was the character of Tipu’s govern- 
ment and administrative system. We proceed now to study 
its different aspects in greater detail. 


‘6 i.g., Humayun’s War-Council (lahdad Faizi Sirhindi'’s Tarikh-i-Humayin 
Shahi); Councils of War in Auranzib's army (Prof, J. N, Sarkar), 


CHAPYER 11 
CENTRAT, ADMINISTRATION 
I 


Administralite Departments and Boards—the Departmental 
Heads and other Officials of the Central Administrative 
Machinery. 


There were various adininistrative departments,—the 
principal ones organised into Administrative Boards,—and 
there were the departmental heads or chief officers and 
the subordinate officials to conduct their business. The 
Sultan, of course, was the Supreme Head of every depart- 
ment—of every Board. 


The Principal Departments and Boards were— 
I. Tax Mtr-Asar DepartTMENt. 


This was the Acvenue and Finance Department, with which 
were mixed up both the Judiciary and the Executive. The 
chief head of the department was the Chief Diwan, and under 
him there were other Diwans for conducting or superintending 
the business of the Central Revenue Kachhari. The Chief Offi- 
cers of the department, including the Chief Diwan, were called 
the Mir-Asafs.\“’ They formed an administrative body, 
with the Chief Diwan as their head (or President), which 
may be described as the Central Board of Revenueand Fi- 
nance. The President of this Board, the Chief Head of the 
Revenue Department, may perhaps be described as the Minister 


™(a) Off. Doc., Ed., pp. 23, 29. See Notes annexed to this chapter, note (i), on Mir- 
. saf (‘* Assof" in Edmonstone’s translation). 
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(or the Chief Minister ? ) of Revenue and Finance; and we 
should remember that he was the Prime Minister of the 


Sultan’s State. We may conveniently refer him here as the 
Chief Mir-Asaf. 


Il. THe Mir-Miran DerparrmMent— 
MILITARY DEPARTMEN1. 

The Heads or Chief Officers of this department, the Mir- 
Mirans,'(” constituted, similarly, what may be described as 
the Military Board. One of them, having the same designa- 
tion (Mir-Miran), was the Head or President of the Board. ? 


Ll. Tar MALik-ut-1ttJJAR DrEPARTMENT— 
COMMERCE DEPARTMENT. 


The Chief Officers of the department, the Malik-ut-tujjars,” 
formed a Board that can be described as the Board of Com- 
merce and Industries, with a Head or President, having the 
same designation.’ We shall in the next chapter deal fully 
with the constitution and working of this Board. 


IV. Tue Mir-‘Stupoor’®? DrePartTMENT. 


‘his was a semi-military department, concerned chiefly 
with the forts and garrisons, viz., with the work of superin- 
tending and inspecting the forts and garrisons, ard looking 
to their proper defence by the regular supply of armed 
force, ordnance and other war-like stores, provisions, ete. 


1(b) ** Meer Mecraun '’ in Edmonstone's translation. 

2 Off. Doc. (tt) Ed., pp. 28, 20. 

4 See note #7, on Malik-ut-tujjar ( ‘‘Mullick-oo-Tovjar’’ in Edmonstone's transla- 
(ion and ‘‘ Mulikit Tdiar ’ in Kirkpatrick's). 

Off. Doc., Ed., pp. 23, 29. 

* As it appears in Col. Kirkpatrick's trauslation; ‘‘ Suddoor ’ in Edmonstone’s 
(ranslation (?). {[ am not quite sure about the exact word in the original, and, for the 
present, 1 have thought it better not to make an attempt to have a correct rendering. 
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Col. Kirkpatrick has described it as the ‘“ Ordnance and Garrison 
Department.” * The chief officers of this department, the 
Mir-Sudvoors, appear also to have constituted a sort of Board, 
with onfe of them at the head.’ 

_ The principal task of the department, of course, was that 
in connection with the forts and garrisons mentioned above ; 
but the principal officers of the department, in the capital 
and in the provincial headquarters, were not confined to 
that work alone.” A large body of Ahshdm troops was placed 
under this department, who performed different kinds of mili- 
tary or semi-military and police work,’—either engaged direct- 
ly under the officers of this department or supplied to some 
other departments. And there was a numerous body of irregular 
Foot, or a general class of armed men, of different descriptions, 
who were employed in various sorts of work, including police 
work.” They served in large numbers under the officers 
of different departments, including that under discussion ; 
but, as regards their pay-accounts, they appear to have been 
brought under the same department with the Ahsham. " The 
Ahshdm troops and these armed men (we shall call them 
armed peons) constituted, as mentioned in Chapter I, the 
chief police force, of a semi-military character. There 
is evidence in the official documents which shows that 
there were the “ Kushoons" (regiments) of the Mir-Sudoor 
department,” which were often sent, on “any service” of 
the Government, with “the Kushoons of the Mir-Miran 
department.” 2 This would show the military character of 
the department. 


* Off. Corr., Kirk., Appendices, p. xlv; Off. Corr., Kirk., in A. d. R. XII, lettex 
no. XXIV. 

Off. Doc., Ed., pp. 16-17; Official Documents (Kirkpatrichi, Appendices A a: 
E, pp. xxix, xlv. 

* See chaps. ill and vii. 
© & 1 Described fully 10 Chap. VII. 

1! Correctly, Qashtin—a brigade or regiment. (See chap. on Army.) 

12 Commercial and Miscellaneous Regulations (Kirkpatrick), Appendix FE, p. xiv. 
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V. Tar Mir-Y1mm DEPARTMENT—NAVAL DEPARTMENT. 


This was of later origin than the departments mentioned 
before. ‘The marine force of the Sultan’s government was 
at first directed chiefly to the purpose of conducting the 
maritime trade, and, as such, it was for a iony time placed 
under the supervision and control of the Commerce Depart- 
ment. A separate and independent naval department was 
organised in 176. The chief officers of the department, 
the Mir-Yamms,” constituted a Board of Admiralty, with 
one of th:m at the head." 


VI. Toe Mix-KuazaAin DEPARTMENT. 

This was principally in charge of the Treasury and the 
Mints. Some other subordinate establishments were also 
placed under this department.” ‘The chief officers of the 
department, the Mir-Khazains'* (Lords of the treasuries), 
appear to have constituted, in like manner, some sort of a 
Board, with one of them at the head” (who may perhaps 
be called the First Lord of the Treasury ?). 

In certain official documents we notice that these six 
are considered to be the principal departments of the state. 
To these, however, we may add the following one, which 
was also an important department. 


VII. Tae DrepartrMent OF Post AND INTELLIGENCE. 
Under the Darogha or Superintendent of the Post and 


Intelligence in the capital and those stationed in some other 
principal towns. 


'S See note (111), on Mir-Yamm (‘‘ Meer Yem’”’ in Edmonstone’s trans. and ‘* Mecr 
Yumm ” in Kirkpatrick’s). 

** Off. Doc., Ed., pp.16, 29; Marine Regulations (Kirkpatrick), Appendix K. 

"© See next chapter. 

ii" Seo note (io), on Mir-Khazdin (‘‘ Meer Khauzin’’ in Edmonstone's trans. and 
Meer Khizin ’’ in Kirkpatrick's). 

* Off. Doc., Ed., pp. 17-18; Rules and Regulations (Kirkpatrick), Appendix, 1 
pp. xl vexlvii. 
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OTHER MINOR DEPARTMENTS. 


1. The Royal Household—under the Mir-Samani. 
2. The Amrit Mahal—Cattle Department. 


Chick Deo Raj had instituted a cattle department, both 
to form a breeding stud as well as to furnish milk and 
butter for the palace, which was called ‘ Bennea Chaouree, 
or Butter Department. Tipu first changed the name of the 
department which he retained to ‘Amrit Mahal’ (Amrit, 
Sans. Amrita, nectar) and afterwards to ‘ Keren Barick. ® 
From the rules issued in 1785, it appears that this depart- 
ment was in charge of the government establishment of 
cows as well as sheep.” 

Besides those mentioned above, there were other estab- 
lishments which appear to have ranked more or less as 
departments. In giving a short description of the state 
papers of Tipu’s government, Charles Stuart says that thpre 
were several volumes of Hukm-ndmas, containing ‘rules and 
regulations ” for various “departments of Government” ; 
and he has referred to many such departments (not all), 
which are mentioned below (leaving aside two of the princi- 
pal departments he has mentioned along with these, which 
we have discussed before). 


3. (t) Hospital. 
[ G4) Wardrobe]? 
Tt must, however, be pointed out that there is evidence 


to show that the Wardrobe was brought in direct relation with 
the Treasury and was subordinate to it. (See next chapter.) 


4. (ii) Seals of Office. 
5. (iv) Herald's Office. 


18(@) Wilks, My., T, p. 63. 
'"(b) Dist. Adm, Rules, Crisp. 
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G (v) Caravan Department. 

‘ (vi) Armoury. 

8. (vii) Fortifications. 

9. (rili) Granary. 

10. (ix) Kitchen.” 

'To these we may add the following two : 

11. (i) The Slave Department—under the Head Darogha 
of the slaves.” 

12. Gi) Public Buildings Department—under the Darogha 
or Superintendent of public buildings.”' 


OOFFICERS IN THE CAPITAL. 


There was a large number of officers, high and low, in 
the capital. [t is difficult to give a complete list of all of 
them, especially of the subordinate and petty officials. We 
can, however, obtain a fair idea from the following list. 

“1. The Chief Diwan, or the * Huzir Diwan.” He was 
the highest and the most influential officer of the State. 
(See Chips, III and V.) 

2. The Principal Departmental Chief Officers—i.e., the 
chief officers of each of the six principal departments 
enumerated before, viz., the Mir-Asafs (leaving the Chief 
Diwan as one of them), the Mir-Mirans, etc. 

3. The Darogha or Superintendent of the Post and 


Intelligence. 
4. The subordinate officers and clerks of the principal 


departments. 
5. The officers of the establishment of Espionage and 
Police in the Capital. (See next chapter.) 
6. The Head Munshi or the Personal Secretary to the 
Sultan. (See Chap. V.) 
'® Stuart’s Descriptive Catalogue of Tipu's Library, p. 98. 


*° Narrative of an Officer of Col, Baillie’s Detachment, p. 127. 
2! Tartkh-i-Tipa (Miles), p. 140. 
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7. A large number of Munshis, or Assistants (writers), 
of the Huztr-Kachhari, under the Head Munshi. (See Chap. V.) 

8. .The Mir-simani, who may be called the Lord Steward 
(or the Chief Chamberlain ?), at the head of the Royal House- 
hold. (Cf. the Khan-i-Saman of the Mughal Government.”) 
He “arranged all things conducive to pleasure and enjoyment.”’ 
Like the Khan-i-saman, he was a distinguished officer; and a 
person appointed to this office was always selected from 
among the nobility, the Kha@ns and Amirs.* 

9. ‘The Darogha or Superintendent of the ‘Amrit Mahal.’ 

10. The Darogha of public buildings. 

11. The Head Darogha of the slaves; and, apparently, 
one Assistant Darogha, or two or more Assistant Daroghas, 
under him. 

12. The officers at the head of other minor departments 
(or establishments) mentioned before,—perhaps each under a 
darogha (?).™ 

13. The Urz-Begi—the presenter of petitions.” : 

14. The “ Tadlukdar” (?), or Superintendent (?), of the 
Dancers. 

We get an idea as to the nature of his functions from 
an official letter, in which we notice the direction of the Gov- 
ernment to a person holding this office to teach the dancers 
certain Rekhta Odes," meant chiefly for recitation and 
singing.” The purpose of composing such odes, it is clear, 


*2 See Prof. Sarkar's Mughal Admn., pp. 25-26. 
°3 Tarikh-t-Tip% (Miles), p. 241. 

In the description of Hyder's Darbar given by De La Tour, an eye-witness, we 
find mention of a class of young ‘‘ chamberlains,’" who were selected from the young 
nobility. ‘‘ Ordinarily,’’ four of them used to “stand in waiting each day ’’ in the Hall 
of Audience, in the evening, ‘‘distinguished by their sabre,’’ which they carried ‘‘in their 
hands in the sheath, using it nearly as a walking stick.’’ [M. De La Tour, Vol.I, pp. 35-36. ] 

2¢ In Mughal Government, every branch or establishment (Karkhanah) had its 
darogha. Prof. J. N. Sarkar has given a big list of the Mughal karkhanahe in his Mughal 


Administration, pp. 22, 190-196. 
2% TéGrikh-i-Tipt (Miles), p. 245. 
20* Rekhia, Deccani Urdu. 


6 : ; 


26h OF. Corr., Kirk., p. 30. 
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was to glorify the monarvh ; these abounded in praises of “our 
King” (the Sultan), and touched specially upon the King’s 
valour and the cowardice of his enemies—the English, the 
Marathas and the Nizam.” 

15. The Qil’adaér or Commandant of the Fort at Seringa- 
patam, and other subordinate officers of the fort. 

We shall deal fully with the fort administration in a 
subsequent chapter : here, we shall give very briefly an idea 
of the position and authority of the Qil’ad@r of the fort in the 
capital. At the head of the principal fort of the kingdom, 
he held naturally a high position, and exercised great autho- 
rity in matters relating to the fort administration. Besides, 
it appears that he also often exercised high. exccutive author- 
ity on even matters outside the jurisdiction of the fort. 
To give an illustration, there is an instance, mentioned 
in the contemporary Marathi account of Ramchandra 
Raw, of the Qil'adar of the fort of Seringapatam taking 
very prompt and rigorous action against an officer who had 
been strongly suspected of “plotting” against the Govern- 
ment. The Qil’adaér without waiting for an order from 
the Sultan who was then absent from the capital, at once 
“imprisoned ”’ that officer together with “two hundred per- 
sons connected with him,’’ out of which “he hanged some 
and killed others by dragging them at the foot of an 
elephant,” and sent the information to the Sultan at 
Mangalore. [Punganuri, 35.] There was one important and 
responsible duty of the Qil’adér in connection with prisons 
within the fort, meant specially for political or war-prisoners ; 
he had, in this respect, to do more or less the work of a 
Superintendent of Jails of our time.* It may be further men- 
tioned that his duties appear to have been multiplied by reason 
of the fort being often used to serve the purpose of miscella- 
neous store-houses. For example, in an official letter we 


Extracts from these odes, Off. Cerr., Kirk., pp. 991-893. 
Warr, Officer Baillie’s Detachment, pp. 40 ff, 
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notice a direction to the @il’addér of Seringapatam to make 
proper arrangements for storing silk-worms brought from 
Bengal, to supply their food (leaves of trees) and find out 
the best means “for multiplying them.” ~ 

16. The “Myars” or ‘“Town-Majors”’—the ‘“ Mun- 
shoors”’ (?). 

In the narrative of the imprisonment and sufferings of 
the English officers and soldiers in the prisons of Tipu, 
by an officer of Col. Baillie’s detachment, who was one 
of the sufferers, we find mention of an officer of Tipu’s 
Government, in the capital, who has been called “ the 
Myar or Town-Major ”’; and there is also mention of a 
“Second Myar.”’ From the evidence of this English account, 
it appears that they were high officers, having much authority 
in connection with the treatment of political prisoners con- 
fined in prisons within the fort. Thus, it is mentioned that 
the English prisoners had to make repeated applications to 
the “Myar or Town-Major” for the removal of one of their 
grievances; and we further hear of the ‘‘Second MyYar” 
visiting the prisoners and ordering an English officer’s irons 
to be taken off.” From the Official Correspondence, we come 
to know of an officer called ‘* Munshoor,” * in a district town 
or in a provincial head-quarter; and there is also mention of 
a ‘* Second Munshoor.” Col. Kirkpatrick has described this 
officer as a “fort adjutant,” or a kind of ‘ town-major.” 
The evidence of the Persian Account of 1790 shows clearly 
that these “ Munshoors’” (more than two) were the officers of 
fort, with special duties assigned to each. From the evidence 
of the Official Correspondence also it appears that the 
‘‘ Munshoors’”’ were the officers of fort ; but it seems possible 
that the “ First’ and the ‘‘ Second”” Munshoors might have 
had certain other duties besides those strictly relating to the 


99 «~Off. Corr., Kirk., p. 418. 
80 Narr, Officer Batllie’s Detachment, pp. 41, 110. 
81 As rendered by the translator (?), 
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fort administration.” Now, it seems possible that the ‘ Myar 
or Town-Major”’ and the “Second Myar” of Seringapatam, 
as mentioned by the English observer, referred to the First 
and Second * Munshoors’”’ of the fort, who had naturally some 
jurisdiction over the prisoners confined within it. As to 
whether they had certain duties which justified their being 
called the Myars or Town-Majors, itis difficult to say any- 
thing definitely, in the absence of any positive evidence. We 
shall discuss fully the position and duties of the ** Munshoors ” 
in a subsequent chapter on Fort Administration. 

17. The Kotwal of Seringapatam. 

We shall discuss fully the nature of the functions of this 
official, placed in principal cities and towns (including the 
district towns), in a subsequent chapter. We have uo evi- 
dence to show whether the Kotwal of the capital city did hold 
a particular important position, with some special functions, 
which the other Kotwals did not possess.” 

18. The Qazi of Seringapatam, or the Chief Qazi. 

~ The office of the Qazi was borrowed from the Mughal 
Government. We shall see in a subsequent chapter (Chap. 
IX) that there were several other Q4azis, besides the Q@z7 in 
the capital, who may be called the Chief Qazi. Following the 
general character of the position and duties of the Mughal 
Qazi,” so far as it is confirmed by the evidence of the official 
papers of Tipu’s Government, we may thus describe briefly 
the position and functions of the Chief Qazi at Seringapatam. 
He was the highest officer of the State Church aud held a 
very dignified position. One of his principal religious duties 
was to carry out the missionary work of the Government, 
namely the conversion of K@firs to the “ Holy Faith.”’ This 
he did with the help of the Qazis in the provincial head-quarters, 


92 Off. Corr,, Kirk., pp. 287, 317, 340, 351; Pers. Acc, 1790 (A.A.R.1). 
*3 See Chap. IX. 
** Sarkar's Mughal Administration, pp. 26-28, 108-109, 114-117. 
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district towns, etc. He had also high judicial authority in cases 
of the violation of the religious or socio-religious rules of 
Islam by the Muslim subjects. And, in fact, he could deal 
with matters relating to the Qu’ranic Law in general. The 
high authority of the Chief Qdaz%, in this respect, may be 
guessed well from what we come to learn about the authority 
of a provincia) Qazi in dealing with such matters.” (See Chap. 
IX.) 


‘8 Off. Corr., Kirk., pp. 5G, 272; Dist. Adm. Rules, Crisp, p. 43; Beateon’s View of 
War, p. 148. 


NOTES ON CHAPTER IT. 


@ 


Note I. Mir-Asaf (—*~l js): 

Mir () lit., a chief, leader. Asaf (~2/j—Solomon’s 
vizier; the grand vizier; a pasha having rank of such. 
[Steingass, Arabic-EHnglish Dic.| This Wazir or Prime 
Minister of Solomon is alluded to in the Qu’ran as “ he with 
whom was the knowledge of the Scripture.” (Hughes, 
Dictionary of Islam, p. 23.] Tipu appears to have tried to 
substitute the much familiar use of the term Diwan in 
Mughal India by this high-sounding name well known in the 
Islamic World. The principal officers of the Revenue 
department in the capital, including the Chief Diwan (Prime 
Minister), were called the Jfir-Asafs, as a contrast to the 
Asafs of the provinces. (See Chap. VII.) 

Note II. Malik-ut-tujiar (lJ) sbe)—lit. means, Prince 
or Lord of Merchants. From Malik, a king or lord; and 
tujjar, merchants, [Steingass, Arabic-English Dic. | 

It may be mentioned that “* Malik-ut-tujjar’’ was one of 
the most honourable titles prevailing in the Deccan when 
Ferishta wrote his memorable history, ‘ Gulshan-i-lbrahimi,’ 
in the very carly part of the 17th century. In 1422 A.D., 
King Ahmad Shah of the Bahmuni dynasty conferred this title 
of “ Malik-ut-tujjar” upon one Khulf Husan (\.ponen wld), 
who had formerly been a merchant, but was now madea 
military officer of high rank, being given the command over 
twelve thousand horse. [Ferishta, Persian text, Briggs’s 
trans., Vol. II, p. 398. | 

Note III. Mir- Yamm (et _4*)—lit., “ Lord of the Ocean ” 
(Lord High Admiral). Mir, lord; and Yamm, the sea, the 
ocean. 
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ote IV. Mir-Khaziin (phd pe)—lit, Lord of the 
Treasuries. Khazdin, lit. treasuries; treasures. It is plural of 
Khazana (ss), a treasury; treasure,—which should not be 
confused with Khazina (434), a treasury. 
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A. Tam. tondru, td¢tru; Kann. td”; Tulu tiju; Mala- 
yailam td7z and toznuka (Tam. tdnu), fo appear or to 
occur to the mind. 

(a) Occurrence of the Form in Dravidian Dialects. 


Tdnnu is a common Malayalam word, current in every- 
day parlance with the figurative meaning: “to suggest 
itself in the mind.” In old Malayalam, it had a literal sig- 
nification: fo appear. Old Mal. tdr also had the sdme 
meaning. 

In modern Tamil the corresponding colloquial form tinu 
(< téndru) has the same metaphorical signification as in 
modern Malayalam, in common parlance. 

{n Old Tamil, tindru with its variant td¢fru had the 
literal meaning: to appear; besides, the forms meant also: 
to see. 

In Kannada, the form appears as té7 with both the 
literal and metaphorical meanings. Kannada td7 also bears, 
in addition, the causal signification: to cause to appear, to 
show, etc. 

In Tulu, tdju similarly possesses both the literal and the 
figurative meanings. 

In Kui and in Kiivi (central Dravidian dialects), tin] 
means: to appear, and tdss has the causal meaning : fo show. 

In Gindi, another Central Dravidian dialect, the form 
as such does not appear; but, as we shall see below, 
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Gdndi does possess a cognate word with a slightly different 
meaning. 

In Malto (a North Dravidian dialect) the form tund or 
tond has the meaning: /o see. 

In Brahii (the Baluchistan Dravidian dialect) toning 
and its variant doring mean: to show; the cognate hur 
means: ¢o see. 

In Telegu, tsudi, undoubtedly cognate with the above 
forms, means: fo appear or to look. Tel. ténsu (to occur to the 
mind) is unmistakably allied to Tamil tindru, Kann. tér, ete. 


(0) Other Cognate Forms in Dravidian Dialects. 


Telugu tsudu and tsti: fo see. 

Tulu ti with its variants si and hii: {0 see. 

Gondi sud with its variants hud and hur: {fo see. 

Kai stid and Kuvi hind: Zo see. 

Kurukh hir and ir: fo see. 

Brabiti hur: /o see. 

Kannada sisu: ¢o appear. 

That these forms are allied, through the root, to the 
forms given in (a) will be seen from the following discussion. 


(ec) Original Radical and Derivative Forms. 


The original Dravidian radical or base from which all 
the above words have been formed is tu. The resemblance! of 
this form to Skt. dhi (to shine), dhtp, dhi, chiy, tidha, etc., 
is remarkable, but the antiquity of the Dr. root is beyond. 
any doubt. | 

In its most elementary state, the root ¢i, appears in 
Tulu with the meanings: fire, heat, light, to shine and to see. 
All the meanings exist in current Tulu. 


* Other correspondences may also be montioned here in view of the recent postulates 
about the contact of Dravidian with Austric on the one hand, and with Finno- Ugrian on 
the other (vide Prof. Przyluski’s articles in BSL, and Prof. Schrader’s in ZIT) : ee: 
Finno-Ugrian tu, ¢%z (fire), etc.; Austric sin (sun), “sér, sur (to burn), etc. .These 
resemblances may, however, be purely fortuitous. Austric initial. s- in the &bove is,-. 
according to Schmidt, original in that group of languages, 
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The primary meaning should have been light from which 
by a process of semantic development, the other meanings 
given above have arisen. 

Tamil ti (a variant of ti, as in the case of mi (before) 
from mi, etc.) conveys this primary meaning: fire; Tamil 
tuni, light; tandu, ¢o light up; tay, to shine, etc. ; ti, pu ity, 
whiteness, etc., show the original root. In Tamil tingal, 
to shine, the form ti appears as the radical. ‘Ti occurs in 
Kann. and Mal, while Tel. has kittu which is different, and 
probably cognate with kay, to heat. ' 

Tamil gud, fo heat (with its derivative sid, heat) also 
shows the root tu (vide infra for the initial fricative). 

Kurukh sundyas (distiller) 1s cognate. 

Gondi taw (to see, to be seen); sur (to see); surr (to 
bake) ; and sir (to look out for) are clearly related to this group. 

Kii-Kivi hiid (to burn); dispa, to burn, hénd (to see) ; 
t6] (to appear) and tds (to show) are similarly allied. 

Telugu turupu, east, as we shall see below, is derived 
from tu; Telugu tstidu (to see) and its development tsiipattu, 
to appear contain the root tu. Cf. also Tel. tsidu (to burn), 
tstipu (look) and téntsu (to appear). 


ti 





he, “sat, con, oe aie? cies ef 
Tamil: Telegu: Kannada: Tulu: Kui-Kuri: Malayalam: Gondi : poe 


tty teudi tor ti hid tonnu sur tiiv 
tuni ett cipu sil hend cud (bur) sund 
tdndu tetidu sad hia tdj tily surr 

tOndru turupu  sudar cidu t0s cud stir 

toftru tontsu siisu toju 

éud todar (lamp) 

sid 


' Brabui khaéykhar (fire), GOndi kis, Kai-Kivi bijje, G6ndi kis, Kurukh cice and 
Telugu kittu are all to be derived from a base Kay which has produced numerous other 
forms Comparison of these forms with the other group with initial t- might suggest 
that the initial t- of the latter may have been derived from k- through the intermediate 
stage represented by f orc. Indeed the change of sto tis not uncommon in the south, 
especially in the adaptation of Skt. words, e.g., samayam (time), tamayam, etc. But suct: 
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ti 
| 
Tamil: Telugu: Kodagu : Kannada: Malayalam 
ti tindru tittu ti ti 
tinga] (to cause to Tulu cindu (to 
burn ) burn) 


»» jifege (torch) 
(d) Phonetic History of the Forms. 
(i) Tamil téndru, Malayalam ténnu etc. 


1. The root tu meaning brightness, light, etc., combined 
with the Old Dravidian formative affix -ir (from ir, to be. 
and produced the form ' tur with the verbal force, meaning: 
to have light or brightness, and hence fo be visible, to appear. 
For the formative affix producing such verbs from roots, 
compare Tamil itndru (i+ir), /o be fixed, for r- verbs; 
and for r- nouns, kuJir (kul+ir), velir (ve]+ir), etc. (infra). 

2, Ancient Dravidian 7 (which alternated with r) often 
incorporated an alveolar d@‘ when conspicuously rolled. 
Compare, for the production of such an alveolar, Tamil 
causals of verb-bases ending in -r, 6ftru, to raise, etc., 
transitival adjectives formed from nouns ending in -r, 
€.g., payaitrangay, bean fruit, and flexional terminations. 
The alveolar so produced was either the single voiced alveolar 
with the spontaneous nasal (ndr), or the long voiceless alveolar 
(tir); the difference depended entirely on the stress with 
which -7 was rolled. 


a change of k>&>t cannot at present be postulated for the following reasons: (a) 
conclusive parallel instances could be given; (6) Initial t- of the forms for ‘‘see,"" ete. is 
presumably original in view of its oecurrence in many dialects and, further, in view 
of the existence of forms in which t- has changed into 4 orc in an earlier stage (see below). 

* Vide my paper on Alveolar t, d in Tamil-Malayalam (‘‘ Todian Historical Quarterly.’ 
March, 1929). 


See also my paper on the same topic in the first number of the Bulletin of the Rama 
Varma Research Institute (1929). 
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Tar therefore became tiindr and then tindru, the alter- 
nation of u and o being common in Dravidian. 

Tod¢tru was an alternative ‘Tamil form where -7 was rolled 
with greater stress. 

3. The consonant group ndr developed invariably in 
Malayalam into 22 through an obvious intermediate zd. 
Compare Tamil pandri, nandru, kondru and Malayalam 
pavni (pig), nannu (good), komwu (having killed), etc., the 
change in Mal. therefore was : 

tondru > tindu > tdnnu 

The fondness of Malayalam for nasals accounts for this 
assimilative process. Compare, in this connection, the 
manner in which Malayalam assimilates the Sanskrit 
consonant groups nd, fj, zd and ng asnn, fii, 2” and nn, 
respectively. 

4. The group -ndr developed into -ju in Tulu and -ij 
in Kui; the change of ndr or dr into -ju and -fiju is illus- 
trated by many instances like the following : : 


Tulu: Ki: Tamil: 
aji Aju aru (six) 
pajji panji pandri (pig) 


5. -ndr developed into nd in Kurukh and Malto. The 
cerebralisation of the alveolar group nd has analogies in the 
Tamil dialects Kaikadi and Burgandi, in Tel. and in Kurukh. 

6. Kannada preserved the primitive form in tdr ; it has 
also a few forms with c, e.g., cfipu (to show), etc. 

7. Telugu tstqu, fo see, is derived from tidru with the 
initial t- fricatised directly, or through a post-dental §, into 
s and with the cerebralisation of the alveolar. The 
cerebralisation of the alveolar in Telugu is illustrated 
by the oblique inflectional forms of the so-called “ irregular ” 
nouns in Telugu which show the cerebral t, while in 
the corresponding forms of Tamil we have the alveolar, 
e.g., Tel. Sru (river), 6ti; pagalu (day), pagati, etc., Tam. 
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atiru from iru (river), etc. Telugu never assimilated the 
alveolar but in numerous cases substituted the cerebral. 
Compare Tel. vattu (to be dried) and Tamil vaé‘ru, ete. In 
Telugu, therefore, the change was: tir > tidr (without the 
nasal) > tstid. The cognate forms with initial s- are all to 
be explained in this way. : 

8. The forms with initial h- (hid, hu) found in Brahii, 
Kurukh and Malto are peculiar. s- does not seem to have 
directly changed into h in these dialects of Dravidian, as 
it undoubtedly has done in some dialects of Indo-Aryan. 
On the other hand, it appears probable that s and h were 
independently produced in the process of the change of an 
original k- or t-, or prothetically as in certain central 
Dravidian dialects, as for instance Kili, where common 
Dravidian forms with initial vowels appear alternatively 
with initial s- and initial h-, these being peculiar to the 
central Dr. dialects only : e.g., Kui élu, wisdom, has the alter- 
native forms séJu and héju. The initial s in this instance 
is certainly due to the full development of the on-glide y 
into § ands, the alternative aspirate being produced by a 
parallel but independent line of change. 

Aspirate sounds, it is true, are not native in Dravidian ; 
but some of the Central Indian and Northern Indian dialects 
have at a comparatively late stage developed aspirates as 
shown above. | 

The Tulu dialectal forms sti and hii have to be explained 
on the basis of the same principle of change of‘t to s and 
to h along independent lines. 


(ii) Other Forms from the Root tu and ti. 
1. Malayalam and Tamil. 
Sud and sid ' are from tu+id, the latter being a 


common formative ending in Dravidian. 


* The change of an initial t to 8 may have been direct in Telugu, Tulu, etc. ; 
or it may have passed through an intermediate palatal fricative 6 as a result of the point 
of articulation of the tongue being raised. Tamil shows the latter process in words like 
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Tamil tuy, ¢o shine is obviously a verb from the root tu; 
tuni, ight, is its noun-derivative with the ending -ni; tiindu 
(used in the literal sense): fo light up, and in the figurative 
sense: fo intimate, should have arisen from an older tid. 

Tamil tiga], to shine, is composed of tilight, -g- (from 
gey, to do) and the Tamil ending il, 1 having subsequently 
changed to ]-. 

Tamil tingal, moon, is similarly constituted of ti (n) 
+g+a](< ol < uj). The meaning: month which this word 
has in Kannada is derived from moon by the semantic process 
of prossemy. 

Kannada has sogasu (shine), sokku (to become mad) sud 
(to be hot), tiga], tingal, tay, like Tamil. 

In addition it has the form cudar,! which means: the 
sun, the development of the meaning from the combination 
of cud and the affix -ar (< ir) is self-evident. For the similar 
use of affixes -ar, -ir, compare kulir, cold; velir, to become 
white; peyar, name; malar, fried rice; talir, young shoot, etc. 


éorandau (to scrape) from torandu (tor). Kannada s in initial and medial positions is the 
further development of the palatal fricative 4 which may have been derived from an 
original k or an original t (vide my paper on ‘‘The Affricates and Fricatives in 
Dravidian "’). 

It seems doubtful if in all cases where s and h alternate, we could straightway say 
that s directly gave rise toh; Kuis (which should have arisen, in some instances, from 
an older t or k and, in some others, in connection with the production of the characteristic 
prothetic palatal glide y) suggests that s and h may have been independently developed 
along different lines of change : 


(a) k(m)>cy >&>8 (b) k (@)>cy >g>h 
Brahii ka, Kurukh khe, to dte Kui s& and ha 
(a) ¥ (glide) >y > 6 > 8 (b) c¥ (with palatal fricative) > ¢ > h 


Tamil ér, plough and Kui ssru, heru 

The initial affricate c [c/] appearing in Mal., Kann. and some instances of Kurukh 
is derived directly from cy. 

1 The change of t to 4 or ¢ under the influence of a neighbouring palatal vowel has 
been recognised in Dravidian; what, bowever, has escaped the notice of students of 
Dravidian is the change, apparently not under the influence of any extant palatal, of an 
original initial t to s or c which should have occurred at 2 comparatively early 
stage in Dravidian, as the following instances would Bhow: tGrai, Sorai (blood); 
tél, sdl (in Kannada, tobe defeated); Tamil éu} and Kann. suli (tu}); tora, ééru 
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B. nayir, the sun. 


(a) This is an old Malaydlam word, in current use only 
in the derived form jfiayarajcha, Sunday. It is directly 
related to Tamil fiayir, the sun. Neither modern Tamil nor 
modern MalaysSlam employs the word to-day for conveying 
the idea of the sun, for which the Sanskrit stirya has been 
adapted with characteristic changes (siryan in Malayalam 
and siiriyan in Tamil). 

Kannada has nésaru, meaning: the sun; Tulu' also 
shows the word. 

(b) Probable Original Radical from which the form has 

been produced : 

1. The original root has been a puzzle, Caldwell, in 
despair, gave up the task of tracing it, contenting himself with 
a suggestion that it is cognate with a “Scythian root.” 
None of the later philologers have been able to give a 
sufficiently satisfactory explanation of the constitution of the 
word or of the original root on which it is based. 

The basic root, in my opinion, is *ay or *sy which 
should have meant: heat. 

z-+ir produced eyir, that in which heat exists, on the 
analogy of kulir, cold; talir, young shoot; payir, plant, etc. 
The formative -ir originally should have denoted more or less 
the same signification as -il, though the root -ir (from which 
the affix arose) subsequently came to possess a verbal 
force. : 


(to drop; tor, to open); Tamil tatbai (< “tag, to fit) und Kann. satte (fatness) ; 
Tam. fori (to itch) and Kann. tore; Tamil tl (skin) and Tulu coli, etc. The interchange 
of t andsors is most active in mod. Tulu and dialectal forms of Tamil-Mal. In the 
above instances, t- is undoubtedly original. Cf. Tulu sika (< tike, weight), sépu 
< t6l, to be defeated, etc., Kii sdiaju (to sleep) for Southern tiagu; supu (to spit) for 
tuppu, etc. 

* Southern Prakrit nesru is from Dravidian. Kidi nani (fire) is probably connected 


with Indo-Aryan agni. Tam. ftegiru (fire), Tel. negadi (fire) may, however, be cognate 
with néyiru; cf. alao Tam. nagu (to shine). 
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2. There are a large number of words in Tamil which 
show forms with and without the initial n-, alternatively : 


arakku, fo cul narakku 
* alavu, measure nalam 

ir, wetness, water nir 

" agil, to smile nagi} 
igaru, ¢o become high nigaru 
ijal, shade nila] 
gu, fo move ningu 
i7u, that which has percolated niru 


It will be seen that in all such instances, the forms with- 
out the initial n- are the originals, for they are directly 
connected with original Dravidian roots with initial vowels. 
In all such cases, therefore, the initial n- of the alternative 
forms should be considered to be prothetic. This is indeed a 
unique phenomenon which can be explained only on the basis 
that the tendency to introduce an initial n- in words like nan, 
-in, (7); naman, eman, yama, etc., under the influence of, the 
nasal already existing in the words, should have become 
generalised and applied also to words without the included 
nasals. Julien Vinson wrongly considers the forms with 
initial n- as the originals and explains the other set of forms 
as having rejected the initial nasal. This explanation be- 
comes totally invalid when we analyse the forms and find 
that it is those which are without the initial nasals that show 
direct relationship to the original Dravidian roots from which 
numerous independent forms have arisen. 

On this principle, then syiru,’ that in which heat exists, 
4. é., the sun, took on an initial nasal intrusive n- and became 
neyiru. For the meaning, ¢f. kann. cudar (cud +ir), the sun. 

Initial n- in Tamil words developed in Tamil itself the 
tendency to become jj, as in fzeman, etc. 

8. neyiru, following this tendency, became fiayiru in 
late Old Tamil and this form was adopted by Malayalam. 


1 This form is represented in Tamil by tendru (sun) where ndr <old r, 


9 : 
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4, Kannada nésaru < nésaru < nieyiru. 


(c) Other forms that have sprung up from the same rout : 


The above view receives abundant confirmation, when we 
examine the various other forms that have probably arisen 
from this root iy or wy. ’ 

The following native Dr. forms, when analysed and 
divested of their characteristic Dr. formative endings, would 
furnish sufficient inductive evidence to justify our postulate :— 


1. This primitive root exists in Tamil ava (to desire), 
adu (to cook), avir (to glisten), avi, steam; iymgu, heat ; 
ehgu, fo heat; eyyil, sunshine ; eri, to burn. Tamil nir, ashes 
and ner- in nerippu, jive, show the prothetic n-. Tam. éndru 
( < é+ir ) sun ; éngal, to fade, contain the primal root. 

Kannada isu ( < isi < xyl ) heat ; elli, sun ; ese, to burn ; 
also show the old root. 

Telugu enda, sunshine ; éndu, to heat akali (hunger), avi 
(steam) are direct developments from the root, while nippu, five 
shows the prothetic nasal. Gondi addi (heat), aru (to feel heat), 
arki (fever), attu (to cook), nir, /o burn, ei, to be scalded are in- 
stances of connected forms, with and without the prothetic nasal. 

Tulu has eri, glare and eriyuni, fo burn. 

Kui ay, atu to cook; navi, fire and nirahpa (to be burnt) 
are also cognate. Brahii iragh (bread) may also be connected. 
Cf. also Kur. ir (to fry), erchar (perspiration) and 4c (flame). 


2. These are not all; there is another group of words 
which have been formed along a different line of development. 
v(<_v, the prothetic on-glide’) is found sometimes as 
apermanently assimilated initial sound in many Tamil and 


1 The recognised usage of mod. Tamil shows a palatal prothetic glide before palatal 
vowels and a dorsal glide before dorsal vowels. But the latter in prothetic positions has 
apparently not been assimilated in the modern dialect, though in the ancient forms it 
appears as a full initial consonant ; and, further, even before a back vowel like a (in ar, 
anai, etc.) the palatal glide is found inserted to-day. This may have been either 
due to a tenfency to change the character of a in late Old Tamil or to an indis- 
triminate use of the glides in the past. 
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Géndi words. Originally, it should have appeared as a 
mere glide (v) which later developed into the full bilabial v. 

Thus an initial v- having appeared before ay, we had 
the roof vay or vey, heat or to burn, from which are produced 
Tamil veyil, sunshine, vénal, summer, veyirve, perspiration, 
vara (to fry), végu, to get hot or boiled; Malayalam vaiku, 
to grow late, etc., Kannada benki, heat, bii, hot; Kii bis, 
hot, vaja (to cook) er (to kindle); Brahti bega, evening, 
bis, hot, basing, to become hot, beghing, to knead; bising, 
to bake, etc.; Kurukh biy (to heat); bis (to cook), etc.; Telugu 
vandu (to cook), veca (hot), vette (hot summer), venki (fever), 
vensu (to fry), vedi (heat). 

The change of the initial v into b, of s (ora under the 
influence of palatal y) into e, and of y into s (through §) are 
characteristic changes in Dravidian. 

The remarkable fact thus emerges as a serious probability 
worth further inquiry, that the same primary root wy or ay 
forms the basis of a number of apparently unallied groups in 
Dravidian, 


ay (zy)—Tamil-Mal. 
| | | 


ivi 7 ( veyyil (n)yiru 
gndrus| | végu nesaru 
eyril | tami-Mal. 7 TOFS 

lyungue |_vaippa, ete. 

eri 

nerippu- 

nivu, etc. 


It may be observed here that even in Old Tami! the rule of palatal and dorsal glides 
was not strictly followed (see Vinson's Grammar, page 30),—a fact which is only to be 
expected from the character of glides which merely perform the function of inducing ease in 
pronunciation. 

In the particular instance given in this article, we can in any case reasonably presume 
the dorsal glide which later developed into ful! v. Compare, in this connection, the 
following greups of words in Tamil: alayal, valayal (sorrow) ; anpan, vannam (size) ; 
igattal, vigattal (to separate); alu, valu (to rule); etc. Cf.Tam. adu and Tel. vandu; 
ari and vari (paddy), etc. C/. also Gondi vank < an, to say ; bor < ar, who, ete. 
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ee 


avi 
|S 
Tel. < enda 
| éndu 
eri 


f isu 
Kann. < elli 
Lesu 


Tulu eri 
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ay or ey—Telugu, Kauns. Tulu. 





grit et : 
nippu (Tel) 


( vandu 
nereppu (Kann.) 


| vettu 

Tel. 4 vada 
| venki 
(_vendi 
bajji 
baje 
bade 
bada 


¢ 


Tulu. 


ay or ey—Central Dravidian dialects. 


i 
addi 


Gondi jiu 
arki 

Kii ivi 
ata 


| 
(ae 


Cams ew ° 


vah nir (Godnd1) 
va} nir 
veh nari Ss 
vay (Kii) aii (Kui) 
“ vatt 
Gondi }¥9 
verchi 


ay or ey—Kurukh and Brahii. 








wee ren ore ree 


| 
(basna__‘[ have been unable to 


| ercer | battna find n- forms in 

ir (to Kurukh 4 bi’ina Br. from amongst 

Kurukh fry) [bs the materials avail- 
| irpa bir able. The only pos- 

| (prickly beghai sible instances in 

| heat. ) Brahai barun Kur. are nari(fever) 

Brahii iragh am" 9 basing ner (to be dried) ; 


bising niyur (embers). 
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C. Vayiru, basir, baiji (belly). 

(a2) This is another form in Dravidian which has not 
yet been properly explained. 

Tamil has the forms vayiru, vayiru, belly. 

. Kannada has basir, belly. 

Tulu has banyji, belly. 

None of the other! Dravidian dialects, so far as the 
material available enables us to see, possesses cognate forms 
for belly; Telugu has kadupu, and some of the central 
Dravidian dialects have potta (which latter is also found 
in some of the Southern dialects), Brahti has pid, Kurukh 
kul and Malto pot. These latter forms are evidently not 
allied to the bayiru-group ; but as we shall see now, there are 
words in the Central and the Northern dialects of Dravidian, 
which have arisen from the base underlying hayiru. 


(b) Derivation of bayiru or vayirn. 


In my opinion, vayiru or vayi7u (r alternates with 7 in 
Dravidian) is constituted of 

vay, hunger+tir, the formative affix. For the force of 
the formative affix, see above. 

The meaning: belly or the place where hunger exists is 
obvious, as in kulir (cold). 

The physical feeling of hunger should undoubtedly 
have led to the creation of the word signifying the place 
where this feeling is located. 

vayi, hunger, exists in Old Malayalam; Kannada shows 
bayi, hunger ; Tamil shows payi, paidal, pasi, hunger, vayavu, 
pain or hunger; these latter evidently are developed forms 
where p <b <v,andd <s<y; Kuvi bis, hunger; Brahii 
bin (in bingun), hunger, and Malaydjam ves (in vesappu are 
directly allied to vayi. Cf. also Kurukh pac-ta (to feel hungry). 


1 Gondi pir (belly) may be connected with vayiru, bayiru. 
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Exactly analogical to bayiru or vayiru is the formation 
of Telugu Kadupu, belly. 

kadu means pain, hunger in Old Telugu ; ‘and Kurukh 
karu, Aunger and Kii karu are cognate. The formative -pa 
(< vei, to place) should have helped in evolving the meaning : 
belly, from hunger. That the “belly” is considered to be fhe 
seat of feelings, is clear from the Telugu forms (derived from 
Kadupu) :—Kadup-ubbu (envy), Kadupu-manta (ill-will, etc.) 

Tulu banji < da(i)dri < bavidru < bayiru. 


THE SONGS OF JNANADAS 
BY 
Biswapatl Cuauptiuri, M.A. 


The Vaisnava padas are admittedly recognised as the most valuable 
lyrical treasure of the Old Bengali Literature ; but it is a pity that 
they have not yet received any scientifically accurate treatment from 
our scholars. True, Radhamohan Thakur’s ‘ Padémrita Samudra,’ 
compiled in the 18th century, gives us a valuable Sanskrit com- 
mentary on the Bengali and Brajabuli songs of the Vaisnava poets 
and ‘Padakalpataru,’ compiled a little while after by Vaisnab Das, 
presents us with a rich anthology in which we tind the largest collec- 
tion of Vaisnava lyries yet extant, arranged and classified according 
to the canons laid down in the ‘ Ujjala Nilmani’ and other works 
on poeties,—yet none of these compilers have avowed the aceuracy of 
the texts or compared the different readings in order to find out their 
correct versions. As these songs were extensively sung in the country- 
side, they underwent great changes owing to local causes, loss of 
memory and desire to improve the original to adapt the language to 
more modern forms. 

We find now quite a wilderness of readings, presenting different 
forms, in which not only the language but also the spirit of the lyries 
have been tampered with, showing striking dissimilarities and a great 
departure from the original. The reader will indeed be perplexed if 
he compares the texts of the various anthologies published by the 
enterprising editors of Vaisnava works with those found in hundreds 
of old manuscripts. 

A thorough scrutiny is indispensably required in this direction if 
we are to preserve the pristine beauty and accuracy of the poems, 
which have been declared as the best in our early literature. 

It is indeed a huge work, for the number of these poets beginning 
with Chandi Das in the 14th century down to Gokulananda Sen, the 
compiler of the ‘ Padakalpataru’ in the middle of the 18th century, 
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verges on more than a thousand, and if we choose the noted ones among 
them, there will be about two hundred poets, who have shown some 
singular merit in the field, deserving a close examination and scrutiny. 
We intend to do this work in a thorough manner, and for thts must 
first of all take up a dozen of poets, who are decidedly the best of 
these. We have begun with Jnanadas and shall proceed to disec3s 
the various readings of the texts so far as his poems are concerned. 

The different readings of the padas of Jnanadas as found in 
the old manuseripts and printed editions available to us, are 
noted below. 

Variations in readings in regard to the pada “ace Haqey forwz 
atafs fafa fagfas sice 1” 


OA OA AS WH cory Se | 

Padakalpataru (Mr. Satis Roy’s edition). 
OA OF OF HF | 
WAT coratey Fe 1 


Calcutta University MS. No. 331. 


vifog fray view | 
Padakalpataru (Mr. Satis Roy’s edition). 


csfeg faaa eye Calcutta University MS. No, 331. 
BTN AA cafe Biase 


cHfaay sais SICH I 
Padakalpataru (Mr. Satis Roy’s edition). 


Q ae farm ate | 
Padakalpataru (Mr. Satis Roy’s edition). 


cm cata faaa Qtai) Calcutta University MS. No. 331. 
cr ca ctl faa Atel | Padamrtasindhu. 
The song beginning with “aren yfae aicay ai atic Hesteae a 
aqrta aca” Different readings : 
fou cata efam fara 
wiry Aisa BCA 
Padakalpataru (Mr. Satis Roy’s edition). 
few cotateai Facey 


waa Sa SC II 
Calcutta University MS, No, 3381, 
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mera MTT Btha 
wan afer | 
Padakalpataru (Mr. Satis Roy’s edition). 
ACA Alsaica Bifa 
wefan afer | 
Caleutta University MS. No. 3381. 
Hera Aha Sifa 
weet ca afer 
Padamrtasindhu. 
CHACAA ALA AA VASA CHT 
Padaka]pataru (Mr. Satis Roy’s edition). 
cVacAaH Wa FES VraSa cosy 1 


Padamrtasindhu. 
BCH WSS MY cata 
Cem SEATS | 
Padakalpataru (Mr. Satis Roy’s edition). 
THA WSS AI cara ‘ 
CSA VHSB | 


Calcutta University MS. No. 331. 
sara farca fex 
fe ifs seq att | 
Padakalpataru (Mr. Satis Roy’s edition). 
sea Faycs 
fe sfaal Gro etie | 
Calcutta University MS. No. 331. 
eta ica fexta ae ca ah | 
Padakalpataru (Mr. Satis Roy's edition). 


sta vice feuta Wel cot ATH! | 
Calcutta University MS. No, 331. 


Sta Ay Mat ASH A ATR | 
Padamrtasindhu. 
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Sie AS TT TAA Stee HSH | 
Padakalpataru (Mr. Satis Roy’s edition). 
sib SE WA AAA SITE CAH | 
Calcutta University MS. No. 331. 
SPcse WA Sta aa freq cad | . 
Padamrtasindhu. 
fafa faafia ga sacea cHtpl | 
Padakalpataru (Mr. Satis Roy’s edition). 
fafy faafaer wico 
SACEA CHIBI 0 
Caleutta University MS. No. 351. 
fafa faafaa afa 
HH PACA cays h 
Padamrtasindhu. 
aq Sfaw cura 
carat afer 
Padakalpataru (Mr. Satis Roy’s edition). 
Saq Sfami cata 
eae afer | 
Caleutta University MS. No. 331. 
FAIS AST CUA 
geen fray gt 
Padakalpataru (Mr. Satis Roy’s edition). 
FAIS! Cea 
ART YER A 
Calcutta University MS. No. 331. 
FAIS) AS Caw 
Beery tify Fe 
Padamrtasindhu. 
slant Ste we Sia MTS TS I 
Padakalpataru (Mr. Satis Roy’s edition). 
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SAMA SCR ARG Sa MF IF | 
Calcutta University MS. No. 3381. 
wlmiy Fee yp fs 4a Ie | 
‘ Padamrtasindhu. 


minty See ye ce Sia ate Fe | 
Padalahari (Bangabasi edition). 


Regarding the song “6fars at att aA Sity...... ” we get the 
following variations in the reading : 


a aifaca Fea AVA Ae | 
Padakalpataru (Parishad edition). 
nafs fea Cf AVA Ae | 
Calcutta University MS. No. 331. 
cy Bray SSE AN | 
Padakalpataru (Parishad edition). 
CON SUA SLATS ATA 1 
Padalahari (Bangabasi edition). 
CHA BOTTI ASS ALA | ° 
Caleutta University MS. No. 338]. 
way at Stfaa tty | 
Padakalpataru (Parishad edition). 
atari agefaa 17 | 
Caleutta University MS. No. 381. 
eaiaaTy a Sfaay tty 
° Padamrtasindhu. 


Different readings in regard to the song beginning with “"@ fea 
cH Tee cary” 
me fea OF Taq Cent | 
Padakalpataru (Parishad edition). 
we fea or Stgy cary | 
Calcutta University MS, No. 881. 
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varia fea or FRA cay | 


Padamrtasindhu. 

BHT TY ACA ACH | 
Padakalpataru (Parishad edition). 

BHT Al ATH SCH | 
Calcutta University MS. No. 88L 

DT Tl CH SCH | 


Padamrtasindhu. 
titra etal acaq cepa 
AMe frac ACH | 
Padakalpataru (Mr. Satis Roy’s edition). 


stiera etal Scrat CAITR 
FATS MECH ACH 
Vaisnavapadalahari. 
Nera Qa Wray cHTAa 
ates fac Vice ACH | 
Caleutta University MS. No. 331. 
foc ee cafa qatia ceaca | 
Padakalpataru (Parishad edition) 


fer ae cafa 38 faaeca | 
Calcutta University MS. No. 331. 
fory ee cafa sata fase | 
Padaémrtasindhu. 
Ya CRA ATATT | 


Padakalpataru (Parishad edition). 


ar cea atfaca | 
Calcutta University MS. No. 881. 


Regarding the song “safe ¢ afece atfarta ya" we get the 
following variations in the reading : 


af cofe ate oprtfaa 
cater starr Stir 
Parishad MS. No. 978. 
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CRA ANA CH TA CHAS 
catca stay ertft a 
Padakalpataru (Parishad edition). 
aft cafe ale Te AAT fast 
; catca tater StfA 
Vaisnavapadalahari. 
Q cata fasey cr at CHAS! 
Sifam Sater ace | 
Parishad MS. No. 978. 
Q CATT FISH CT TA CHAT! 
wi BaeTe foCS | 
Padakalpataru (Parishad edition). 
q ca ofa ar oafe 
afar Jacx fers | 
Padakalpataru (Parishad edition). 


Different readings in regard to the song—*aig aafy fry com | 
ate fasrd afe cami i” 
WATAY Coa WS Fifa | 
Parishad MS. No. 201. 
AATY SCR SF ATT | 
Padakalpataru (Parishad edition), 
In the manuscript we get the following two new lines, which are 
absent in the Padakalpataru :— 
: STAT BHT SH | 
am APTS ATTN 


Regarding the song “te 3 Sf* az DIS ze gf...... ” we get the 


following variations in the reading : 
BTe ae Gir we sie ze Sr 
wafers bife gal pacts yf i 
Padakalpataru (Mr. Satis Roy’s edition). 
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Bite ya Sf ae ote za St | 
aaa atecat aice faata asf 
Padakalpataru (Mr. Satis Roy’s edition). 


facatfafa sre qe ofa | 
Tata ALECA Aico cata Mala WStay 
Parishad MS. No. 201. 


As fra cara SM afeartes | 
HATA SACS YH BSS farwicry w 
Padakalpataru (Mr. Satis Roy’s edition). 


NS froraa cata Sal afSatea | 


vais Strca ate erys ferwiezy 1 
Parishad MS. No. 201. 


CAR CAR cme aye Alera Za | 
aafice Biz cotata oacda gfe 
Padakalpataru (Mr. Satis Roy’s edition, p. 344, Part I). 


CAE CAS CAS WS ATYA Za | 


aaa vista aico festa “ofa a 
Padakalpataru (Mr. Satis Roy’s edition, p. 291, Part 1). 


Sal ant farafeacs 
aiifa cSm cesta | 
ATA GAA SA 


Aaos cota 
Padakalpataru (Battala edition). 


GU HA CRASS 
Sife cata cers} 
ATA AST STM] 


“afes cota 
Parishad MS. No. 201. 
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FCT EI CAYATA 

Say Sth | 
fate farataer sre 

ffafs asf a 


Padakalpataru (Mr, Satis Roy’s edition, p. 344). 


HCA TY CAAA 
Sawa Bist her | 
fafe faafar coire 
oats MSTA i 
Padakalpataru (Mr. Satis Roy’s edition, Part I, p. 291). 


ATH WT CAAT 
Say Sith | 
fafe faafaa efa 


catraay Shey tt 
Calcutta University MS. No. 381. 


QS WT LAT CIF ° 
CT CRT FAS | 
STATA FTR CHAL 
Bila STA AA i 
Padakalpataru (Mr. Satis Roy’s edition, p. 344, Part I). 


QS CA IY CAR 
CT CHET HUF | 
BART BCR CFA 
eifact CPA tt 
Padakalpataru (Parishad edition, p. 291). 


QS Ua qa CIS 
CA CBTA SA | 
SalaMiT STS CHAI 


waica Bla AT ti 
Calcutta University MS. No. 331, 
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Me FS HaAiH ST | 
Pal Atatar cara fafws AAA y 
Calcutta University MS. No. 331. 


ctifa atafs al asefa ata | 
Sal Atarea cara fates aerate r 
Aprakashita Padaratnavali, p. 52. 


The following four lines are to be found nowhere except in the 
song belonging to the Calcutta University Manuscript No. 33] :— 
ATS Bey BIT Bay ae fAfE | 
a aifa fe aif maa ace fate ny 
as agay sfy ofa faa aay | 
ya far ey aie Stew ere carter | 
Tara I GH ATT SFA cata | 
CURA TAM STA AHA caer os 
Aprakashita Padaratnavali, p. 52. 


asa xafa fea sats qafe 
Bw atra ani Arce fafy faafafe 
Parishad MS. No. 201. 


COVATA MIU cCAlA 
foustfe wz 
Sls ARPT cya 
ABMS Sty 1 
Aprakashita Padaratnavali, p. 52. 


CUTATA MA CATA 
foaaifa ese wx | 
qt G4 SR Asha aiaty 
Stag carer caw 
Parishad MS. No, 20]. 
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atari F7z eae wafa 
© cata StF FAS | 
SiR CH STVA ANY Sea 
CBq Al FA SIS 
° Padakalpataru (Parishad edition). 


Regarding the song “cata caita @faq fei” we get the following 
variations in the reading :— 


af acy can fefaa ace | 
Aprakashita Padaratnavali. 
ABA Seay cag fofag ace | 
Caleutta University MS. No. 331. 


sinta fafacs | OF Ta 


Aprakashita Padaratnavali. 
aaa frifacs @ SR aH | 


Caleutta University MS. No. 331. 


Biocy ay Geb fara ata | 


Aprakashita Padaratnavali. 


giver a Reb fray etm | 
Calcutta University MS. No. 331. 
BATA FCB 
. fe com Sta | 
Q Site sty farts ata ti 
Aprakashita Padaratnavall. 
BATA FCS 
fara Stet | 
QS BT ICH 
SAS SCH It 
Caleutta University MS. No. 331. 
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Different readings in regard to the song “@iZ Bla aifs 
atta @ aie antcra Stal 1” are given below :— 
vals Wee feats yohr 
Frcace BACH VTA 
Caleutta University MS. No. 381. 


tata afas mats awa 
facacy afta eta 1 
Caleutta University MS. No. 324. 
mat Stee ferta yore 
faface fafice eta i 
Padakalpataru (Parishad edition). 


fs ala Jahe cava 
aaa fapta 
AT FSSA AF | 
FATS] Rew] TAF AAA 
Saya steal atia ay i 
Padakalpataru (Parishad edition). 


fe oa Jae ga vay faoty 
WA ASH AT | 
SATS] Vel BAF a4 
ee ata seta ey I 
Caleutta University MS. No. 324. 


ceral PrqS) Sa frre afs 
WA CW AAT AT 
Padakalpataru (Parishad edition). 


CStaal FrqTwS) Sa fre fw 
Bla Aa cee AT | 
Caleutta University MS. No. 331. 
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Sifan afer ota aa fox 
STH CHR CATA AT il 
Padakalpataru (Parishad edition). 
Brant cafeey ory sqe fara 
° BTA CHC CATA AH Il 
Caleutta University MS. No. 331. 


Regarding the song—“fafs fafe ati 2 aaa Fo crfa ate reine 
we get the following variations :— 
Al SX Wt AIM TZ AAlIes 


TAH HE SFT | 
3 Vaisnavapadalahari. 


CH] SR AIA AMAT AAAS 
TAA AT ZT | 
Calcutta University MS. No. 331. 
wafer wera Jataa fats 
SIX BiFa ie FAA BCA Sa 
ofa efa cotatfa foraire a 
Vaisnavapadalahari. 
Aafr—Foal apes facs | 
sig fa 7a BIy VIA say 
efa ofa cStatfa frat : 
Calcutta University MS. No. 331. 


Diffgrent readings in regard to the song—“7are afas ywfa 
csttfa...... ” are noted below :— 


CAG AGT SAE CHT | 
HAPS Ai CHS HSS CHIT 1 

Padaka]pataru (Parishad edition). 
WIA SArAq | CST | 


mate anf fer seria cate 
Caleutta University MS. No. 331], 
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Bw] WY BA Rly Br | 
Padakalpataru (Parishad edition). 

war Bye apRly Hr | 
Calcutta University MS. No. 381. 


THE MAHARASTRA PURANA. 
BY 


TAMONASIT CHANDRA Dascupta, M.A. 


First Chapter, Bhaskar Paraibhava, by Ganhgaram Bhat. Substance, 
country-made paper, size 14°°*« 54". Folia 1-6. Lines, 12 to 14 on a 
page. Date 14th Paunsa, Saturday, 1672 Saka aud 1158 38.8. ; condition, 
soiled and worn-out in part. Hand-writing, good. 


INTRODUCTION. 


The present Bengali manuscript, the Maharastra Purana 
(Chapter I) was discovered by the late Mr. Kedarnath 
Majumdar of Mymensingh, who first brought it to public 
notice in an Industrial-Agricultural Exhibition held at the 
town of Mymensingh in 1311 (B.S.). Unfortunately ° the 
book is incomplete. But though it consists of only six folia, 
it gives within that small compass a tolerably large mass 
of historical materials. The matter treated in these few 
pages pertains to the First Chapter ; but it is complete in 
itself beginning with the Maratha incursious of Bengal in 
1748 A. D. and ending in the death of the Maratha leader 
Bhaskar Pandit in 1744 A. D. 

The native place of the poet Gangiraim is not known. 
From the fact that the manuscript in question was found out 
in a village of Mymensingh Mr. K. N. Majumdar surmised 
that Gangiram was a native of that district. It has also 
been said of him that though he was an_ inhabitant of 
Mymensingh, he passed many years in Murshidabad, the 
then capital of Bengal, where he had opportunities of 
knowing the incidents of Maratha invasion direct. From 
the spelling of certain words indicating the intonation of 
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the people of ‘ Radha Desa,’ Mr. Byomkesh Mustafi imagined 
that Gangirim was probably a native of the Burdwan 
district. Prof. Jogendranath Samaddar stated, on what 
authority Ido not know, but probably following Mr. K.N. 
Majumdar’s assertion, that the descendants of the poet still 
lived in Mymensingh.” A _ theorv has been started that 
the manuscript in question is in the hand-writing of the 
poet himself and much conjecture is rife in regard to such 
points, but we are not prepared to countenance any of these, 
as no historical evidence has yet been adduced to prove any 
of them. 

The date (14th Pausa, Saturday, 1672 Saka and 
1158 B. 8.) given at the end of the poem is believed by some 
to be that of the composition of the poem. In that case 
Gangiram himself might have written this manuscript.® 
It is usual with the scribes to give their names at the end of 
the manuscripts. As, however, in the present case, no such 
name is found, but the date is given, one might suppose 
that the poet himself was the scribe. But after all, these are 
conjectures on which we cannot fully rely. 


The date of the poem is 1751 A.D. according to Mr. 
Mustafi and Prof. Samaddar, and 1750 A. D. according toa 
recent writer on the subject.“ This discrepancy in respect of 
dates is due to a misapprehension. If a close scrutiny is made 
it will be found that the discrepancy is an imagined one, 
and that the Saka and the Bengali Eras refer to the same 
date, e.g.,1750 A. D. There is, besides, a specific mention of 


1 See the article ft wtatt @ wetat Watt, Sahitya-Parigad Patrika, Part IV, 
1813 B. §., p. 193, by Byomkesh Mustafi. 


2 See “The Maratha Invasions of Bengal '’in 1743, by Prof. J. N. Samaddar,— 
Bengal, Past and Present, Vel. XXVIT, p. 55. 


> See atwtatn ata etetaty anlasa fraze, by Chintaharan Chakravarti, Sahitya 
Parigsad Patrikaé, Part II, 13885 B. 8. 


‘ Babu Chintaharan Chekravarti, writer of the article, aetaty ata Stxtaty artetasa 
fetal : see Sihitya Parisad Patriké, Part II, 1835 B. 8, 
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the exact day and month, which exactly show the correct 
time of the copy (1750 A. D.). 

In discussing about the poet Gangaram and his poem, 
Mr. Mustafi makes the remark—“efaa afd aecaa ateatel ca 
ct, Stal fata sface vaitfa ate; stat orea afew aq alcna, Sea 
Walatcg tate ate crtea ate sfacwa\” (Sahitya Parisad 
Patrika, Part IV, 1313 B. 8., p. 194.) 

Sahu,’ the grandson of Sivaji, is a well-known and con- 
spicuous historical figure. The word ‘af#+ 727’ evidently 
refers to a town in the Deccan. The name of his capital 
Satara is also to be found in the poem. We do not know how 
in the face of these significant historical facts there should 
be any hesitancy felt in identifying the great prince Sahu 
of the Maratha history. Further, that the poct did not care 
to mention adcquately the names of the commanders who 
served under the Nawab of Bengal (Aliverdy Khan), is also 
unfounded, as will be shown later on. 

Mr. Mustafi observed that Bhaskar’s worshipping the 
Goddess Durgii is not justified as the Marathas do not wofship 
that deity. All such reflections we consider to be mere 
gibberish. There are many sects amongst the Marathas and 
the worship of Sakti is nowhere interdicted in their religious 
code. Further, all facts of Bhaskar’s life are not described 
anywhere that we know of. The omission of an incident in 
stray historical] treatises docs not justify its rejection. 

Prof. J. N. Samaddar of the Patna University published 
a free translation of the book in the periodical ‘‘ Bengal, 
Past and Present” in the year 1924 (Jan.-June), Vol. XXVII.* 
The translation gives in many places a mere gist of the 


1 During the reign of Sahu, three Peshwas (chief ministers) succeeded one another, 
e.g., B&laji Visvanath, Baji Rao, and Balaji Rao. It was during the Peshwaship of 
Balaji Rio who became Peshwa in 1740 A. D. (August) that the Maratha raids in Bengal 
occurred. 

3 Before this translation Mr. Sumaddar referred about the Maharastra Purana in 
his articles on Seir-ul-Mutakberin in Benga], Past and Present (Vol. XXV, Jan.-June, 
1923, pp. 158-163). Besides he devoted another article on the subject entitled ‘‘ The Bargi 
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Bengali work omitting much of its details which we believe 
to be important. As the descriptions given by Gangairaim 
of this momentous period of the history of Bengal show 
the point of view of a Bengali, these details possess a, unique 
interest. We have already Mahomedan and Maratha 
accounts of these times. The Bengalis, however, suffered 
greatly from the Bargi raids and the tale told by one of 
them, who was a contemporary writer, has the value of 
directness and a picturesque presentment of the psycholo- 
gical side of a suffering population. It ushers us straight 
into the arena of the military operations, giving occasionally 
such informations as no other historical account would 
provide. It has therefore been found necessary to give 
here a full literal translation of the texts omitting nothing 
of its details. We have, besides, given exhaustive notes 
relating to each of the historical cpisodes involved. The 
readers will find an opportunity to compare tbe different 
versions of the same historical event given by the different 
writers. 

The chief interest of the Mahiristra Purana lies in 
the fact that it gives a graphic description of the ravages 
of the Maratha army and some very valuable details about 
the routes followed by the Marathas in Bengal and also the 
localities in which they committed their marauding depreda- 
tions. There are certain differences as regards some historical 
details about the raids. Special attention should be drawn 
to the circumstances leading to the expedition undertaken by 
the Bargis as the Maratha raiders were called. In the 
Bengali manuscript we find that Sahu demanded ‘chouth’ 
for Bengal from the then Emperor of Delhi (Mohammed Shah) 
who expressed his inability to comply with it on the ground 
that his authority was hardly recognised in the Province. 


Invasion of Bengal’ in a meeting of the Indian Historical Records Commission, Vol. 
VI, pp. 100 it. He had also another article on it entitled ‘‘ Mabratta Invasion of Bengal, 
Bihar aud Orissa,"’ in the Journal of Indian History, 1925, p. 80. 
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The Emperor suggested that Sahu should himself invade 
Bengal for realising the ‘chouth.’ ‘The advice was accepted 
and Sihu directed Raghuji (Raghuji Bhonsla_ of Nagpur) 
to take the responsibilities by leading an army into Bengal 
for the purpose. Raghurija, however, did not personally 
take up the task and he, in his turn, appointed his deputy 
named Bhaskar-vana or Bhiskar Pandit to march at the 
head of a Maratha army. It will be seen from the quota- 
tions in the early portion of the poem dealing with the 
Maratha raids in Bengal that our poet’s description of the 
cause of the raids does not fully tally with the historical facts. 
His account of the interview of Bhiskar Pandit with Aliverdy 
Khan is also different. Again it should he remembered 
here that our poet gives a somewhat different story regarding 
the last interview of Bhaskar Pandit with Aliverdy 
Khanat Monkora. Grant Duffin his Maratha history does 
not give any detail while Mutakherin, which is a much 
later work than the Maharastra Purana, gives some details 
of this interview which do not agree with that of Gangaram. 
We are inclined to give a greater credit to the account of 
Gangirim as he wrote it only seven years after the occur- 
rence of the said event. Gangirim says, the Nawab out- 
wardly put onafriendly appearance and left the place on a 
frivolous plea, and as he never returned and as it was getting 
late, the Maratha general left the Durbar accompanied by 
the leading men of both sides. As he was just going to 
mount his horse he was cut to pieces by somebody from behind. 
But Mutakherin makes the following statement :— 

‘When the Viceroy asked in an audible voice which of 
those eminent officers was the valorous Bha-Sukur Pandit ? 
And having been answered on the point by Mirza-Hekim-beg, 
who pointed to him with the finger, as did many others who 
had been stationed there for that purpose, the question was 
repeated. Three times did the Viceroy ask the question 
and three times was it auswered by pointing with the fingers 
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and now Bha-Sukur drawing near, the Viceroy commanded 
his people to fall upon those free-booters. * - . . 
Mir-Cazem-Qhan, being the foremost of all, closed 
with Bha-Sukur and at one stroke felled him- to the 
ground.” ! 

Besides some differences as regards these points 
there is another point on which our poet is silent. It was the 
circumstances which led to the first departure of Bhiskar 
from Bengal. Gangiriim is also studiously silent about 
Balaji Baji Rao and Raghuji Bhonsla’s attack of Bengal 
in person. The ravages of the Marathas, as described by 
Gangaram, covered an extensive area. It was chiefly the 
present Burdwan and _ Presidency Divisions which 
suffered most from the cruelties perpetrated by the 
Bargis. The villages affected, named by the poet, are as 
follows :— 

Chandrakonaé, Medinipur, Dignagar, Khirpai, Burdwan, 
Nimgachhi, Sherga, Simaita, Chandipur, Syampur, Satsaika, 
Chandpur, Kalna .Kalmara, Parishaded.), Bansberia, Madwai, 
Jadupur, Bhatchhala, Meerjapur, Chandada, Kudban, Palasy, 
Bauchi, Beuda, Samudragad, Jannagar, Nuddea, Mahatapur, 
Sunanthapur, Purinpur, Bhitara, Madada, Sarbhanga, 
Dhitpur, Jagirabad, Kumira, Baultali, Nimda, Kadai Kaithan, 
Chadail, Siddhibaka, Ghodana, Samastail, Gotpada, Agdia, 
Patani (burnt in one night), Ataihat, Pataihat, Dainhat, 
Beda-bhaosing, Biki-hat, Indrail Pargannah, Kaga-Moga 
(Kaga-Moga was an inland port belonging to the Dutch), 
Jenudkandi, Birbhum Pargannah, Amdahari, Mahadevpur, 
Goalabhuin, Senabhuin, Vishnupur (it was saved due to the 
mercy of the tutelary deity, Gopala), Malukpada, Satai, 
Kamnagar, Mahuna, Chourigachha, Kathalia, Adhar-manik, 
Ranga-maita, Goaljan, Budhaipida, Neanispadé, Dahapada 
and Hajiganj. 


1 For 2 detailed account see S, U. Mutakherin (published by R. Cambray & Co.), 
Vol. I, pp. 434-436. 
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It appears from the description of the ravages wrought 
by the plundering Marathas that some of these villages 
were in a highly flourishing condition, at the time. The 
author tells us how the palaces of the millionaire Jagat Seth 
and the Raji of Satsaika were looted. Parts of Visnupur 
were ravaged but Vana-Visnupur, it is said, was saved 
through the favour of the tutelary deity Gopila. There 
are many country ballads current in Birbhum describing 
this supernatural tale. 

In this connection it should be noted that the Mahi- 
rastra Purina mentions the Dutch port of Kaiga-Moga on the 
bank of the river Hooghly. The Marathas under the direction 
of Meer Habib requisitioned some of their sloops for transport 
purposes. 

Gangirim incidentally throws some valuable light on 
the composition of the Maratha army. The whole Maratha 
army which invaded Bengal under Bhaskar Pandit was 
divided into several parts each under a Jamiadir. Bhaskar 
himself was the Sardar (General) or Commander.in-chief 
of the army. No definite information is given as regards 
the exact number of soldiers who were led by each of these 
Jamadirs. That their position in the army was of consider- 
able importance, unlike that of the present day, is shown by 
the fact that some of them are often mentioned as leading 
thousands. There may be some exaggeration in these 
statements, but the information given by the poet seems to be 
substantially correct. On the whole, mention is made of 
twenty-four Jamidars leading the Maratha army. They 
were :— 

(1) Dhamdhwama, (2) Hiramankasi, (3) Gangaji-Amra, 
(4) Simanta-Yasi, (5) Balaji, (6) Sivaji Kohada, (7) Sambhuji, 
(8) Kesaji Amodé, (9) Kesava Singha, (10) Mohan Singha, 
(11) Bala Rao, (12) Sesa Rao, (18) Sisa Pandit, (14) Semanta 
Sehadé, (15) Hiraman Pandit, (1€) Mohan Rai, (17) Siso 
Pandit, (18) Pita Rai, (19) Niraji, (20) Simaji, (21) Firanga 
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Rai, (22) Adi- (other letters indistinct), (23) Sultan Khan, 
and (24) Bhiaskara.' 

It is necessary, if possible, to attempt identification of 
these Maratha leaders, from contemporary Maratha records 
that are extant even now. 


On the other hand the following names of the Jamadirs 
who fought on the side of the Nawab of Bengal, have been 
mentioned hy Gangirim, but not noticed by Mr. Mustafi :— 


(1) Mustafa Khan, (2) Samser Khan, (3) Raham Khan, 
(4) Karam Khan, (5) Ataulla Khan, (6) Meer Jafar Khan,’ 
(7) Umar Khan, (8) Asalat Khan, (9) Thakur Singh, (10) 
Fateh Haji, and (11) Chhedan Haji. Many of these com- 
manders became famous afterwards. 


It is interesting to note that there were Mahomedan 
officers of a superior, though unspecified, rank in the 
army of the Marathas. Two of them, Meer Habib 
and Ali Bhai (Aly-Caraol) deserve special notice. Meer 
Habib was a man of talent and served as the Dewan 
of Orissa which province was under the Government 
of Bengal when Aliverdy Khan slew his rivals and 
made himseif independent. Meer Habib quarrelled with 
Aliverdy and joined the Marathas who first invaded 
Bengal at his invitation. He was of the type of Daulat Khan 
Lodi and Meer Jafar Khan—men who have appeared often 
during India’s political turmoil. About Ali Bhai, we learn 
from Mutakherin that, ‘“Bha-Sukur who had 
attached to himself Aly-Caradol, a famous General of the 
Deccan, to whom he had given the command of six or seven 


1 Prof. J.N. Samaddar writes Sivaji in place of Niraji, Sambhaji in place of 
Samaji and Kesari Singh in place of Kesava Singh, which we find in the MS. Besides 
in the translation he makes no mention of the jillegible word. Sesa Rao has been 
mentioned in 8. U. Mutakherin, Vol. I, p. 394. Jamiadar No. 24 bears the same name as 
that of the Commander-in-chief. 


* Evidently the same Meer Jafar Khan who afterwards became the Nawab of Bengal, 
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thousand horse, now thought of putting his talents to a trial. ”? 
Aly-Caraol was, inspite of his abilities, a bit credulous which 
made him a puppet at the hands of Aliverdy when the 
former was on an embassy to the latter’s camp.’ This at 
the end proved disastrous to Bhaskar Pandit so much so 
that it cost him his life. 

The Maratha raiders were known as the ‘Bargis’ in 
Bengal. We quote below from Grant Duff the meaning 
and significance of this term. 

‘The Bargirs are the people next in importance in the 
history of the Marathas. Bargir is not a caste. Any cavalry 
soldier who could not supply his own horse and who was 
therefore left in charge of an animal belonging to a higher 
soldier was a Bargir. Ile may have belonged to any caste. 
He was the dread of Bengal, where he was known as Borgi. 
Sir Herbert Risley gives a lucid deseription of this Borgi— 
the-Maratha cavalry officer.” He says :— 

“The following notice of it in the new edition of Lfobson- 
Jobson makes the matter clear:—‘ A trooper of irregular 
cavalry who is not the owner of his troop, horse and arms 
(as is the normal practice) but is either put in by another 
person, perhaps a native officer in the regiment, who supplies 
horses and arms and rcceives the man’s full pay, allowing 
him a reduced rate, or has his horse from the State in whose 
service he is. [‘* According to a man’s reputation or connec- 
tions, or the number of his followers would be the rank 
(mansab)*assigned to him. As a rule, his followers brought 
their own horses and other equipment; but sometimes a man 


1 §. U. Mutakherin, Vol. I, p. 430. 

4 ‘ Aaly-verdy-qhan did not cease to cultivate the Mahratia’s (meaning Ali Bhai's) 
good disposition by plying him incessantly with everything curious, costly or delicious, 
either in stuffs or in fruits, whether of the growth of Bengal, or imported from abroad...... 
in one word, the Marhattu's mind was entirely changed; he became fond of Aalyverdy 
qhan, etc., etc.’’—8. U. Mutakberin, Val. I, p. 432, 


N. B.—Here Ali Bhai is described as a Maratha, probably because he belonged to the 
Maratha army. ° 
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with a little money would buy extra horses, and mount 
relations or dependents upon them. When this was the case, 
the man riding his own horse was called, in later parlance, a 
Sil dar (literally ‘equipment-holder’) and one riding sumebody 
else’s horse was a bargir (‘ burden-taker’)— W. Irvine.’? The 
army of the Indian Moghuls, J. R. A. 8., July, 1896, p. 539. ]? 

Prominent mention is made of three principal officers of 
the Nawab in connection with the Maratha raids. One of 
them was a Hindu named Jiinakiriam and the two others 
were Mahomedans named Mustapha Khan and Haji Saheb. 
From Mutakherin we know that “ Radja Djanki-ram, Divan 
to Aaly-verdy-qhan, and of course a minister of the highest 
trust and credit with his master, who imparted to him alone 
his real scheme...... Radja Djanki-ram, as being himself a 
Hindoo as well as the Marhatta, passed whole days in his 
(meaning Bhaskar’s) company and by that very reason 
proved greatly instrumental in this affair’’ ? (meaning en- 
trap;ing and assassination of Bhaskar Pandit). 

The writer of Mutakherin makes the following incidental 
observation about Mustapha Khan :—“...he (meaning 
Aliverdy Khan) held frequent consultations with Mustapha. 
qhan about the manner of destroying the invaders, and of 
entrapping the Marhatta general and his principal officers, 
in such a manner, as that the whole of them, officers and 
troops and all, should take a journey to nothingness... ... 
Mustapha-qhan, who was a man of design and contrivance 
as well as of prowess and execution and who to those advan- 
tages joined the talent ofj speaking as well as he acted, 
could not resist so many temptations.,’’ ° 


1 A History of the Mahrattas (Duff. Published by R. Cambray & Co., 1912), Vol. I, 
Appendix, p. iii. 

* §. U. Mutakberin, Vol. I, pp. 494, 438. 

N. B.—In Bengal there isa term still in existence called “441.” Here in land tenure 
Atala or STIS) is one who tills the land of another and shares the produce of land 
with the owner. 

> Mutakherin, Vol. I, pp. 480-481. 
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Haji Saheb of the present topic seems to be Sayed- 
Ahmed-qhan, a favourite of Aliverdy. In Mutakherin we 
find the following observation :— 

‘The subject! of discontent proved to be the govern- 
ment of Hooghly, which the Hadji wanted for himself, and 
wifich Aaly-Verdy-qhan bestowed on the Hadji’s seccnd son, 
Sayed-Ahmed-ghan.”’ 

In this connection we also mention the name of Raja 
Ram Singh who was Faujdir of Midnapur and was in charge 
of the C. I. D. Department of the Nawab. 

The details of the ravages committed by the Bargis, 
as given in the work under notice, shows the nature and 
extent of the enormity of atrocities perpetrated by them. 
The worst sufferers were, of course, fair-looking youthful 
women. Inhuman cruelties were committed upon the help- 
less people, whose limbs were chopped off and many of them 
were mercilessly slaughtered. 

It is regrettable to notice the entire absence of any 
organised. effort amongst the people fer resisting the reckless 
oppressions of these marauders. The Nawab himself proved 
unequal to the task, shifting his camp from place to place 
for avoiding an open engagement with the enemy. A general 
panic was raised; even the very name of the Bargis was 
sufficient to make the people desert their homes ina body. 
‘the ever memorable Bengali nursery rhyme current in Bengal 
remind one of the horrors of the Bargi invasion even to-day. 
The following articles contain references to the Maharastra 
Purana: 

(1) fe vetata se NEIaty Yate, 
— CATACH FBV | 
—Aifasy rifaae fA, OF ALI, AA Od8, YS a9 | 
(also wra ates afaae *fael, Vol. XV, p. 249). 
(2) ae an, 
—faatatata aasta | 


1 Mutekherin, Vol. I, p. 430. 
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(3) wort stale atetata Seta, aatat ata, 

72 389. 
—Blenaaa Ieupintents | 

(4) Bengal, Past and Present. 

Vol. XXV, (Jan.—June, 1.923, pp. 158-163.) 

(5) Bengal, Past and Present, 

Vol. XXVII, pp. 14 ff. 
(Iinglish translation of the Maharastra Purana 
by J. N. Samaddar.) 

The article— The Maratha Invasion of Bengal in 1743” 

by J. N. Samaddar containing the above translation. 

(6) The Bargi Invasion of Bengal, | 
—J. N. Samaddar (Proceedings of the meeting 
of the Yndian Tlistorical Records Commission, 
Vol. VI, pp. 100 ff.). 

(7) Marbatta Invasion of Bengal, Behar and Crissa, 
—J.N. Samaddar (Journal of Indian History, 
1925, pp. 85 ff.). 

(5) atelata aita atetata atearsa faaaq, 

—featsay wast (atfesr afaae afmasl, AA sooe, 
fasta weayt) 1? 

(9) A brief notice of the work in “ay7sfal‘e Atfeey” and 
“A History of Bengal Language and Literature ”’ 
by D. C. Sen. 

Besides the above, the following Hnglish antl Persian 
works contain some references about the Bargi raids in 
Bengal :— 

(1) Hill’s Bengal in 1756-57. 

(2) Salimulla’s Tarikh-i-Bangla. 

(3) Riyaz-us-Salatin. 

1 The writer has diawn attention to an incidental reference of the Bargi raids in 
Bengal as given ina Sanskrit work named foamy by Banesvar, which according to the 


author contains earliest reference of the Bargi troubles incidentally. The work being 
completed in 1744 A. D. 
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(4) Seir Mutakherin. 

(5) Tarikh-i-Yusufi. 

(6) Holwell’s accounts 

(% A History of the Marhattas (Vols. 1 & 2) 
by Grant Duff. 

” Prof. Samaddar writes that “the Nagpur Marathas have 
left us no historical records and therefore, there are no 
Maratha sources. Neither there are any letters in Marathi, 
at least to my knowledge, on the subject, as these raids 
were undertaken by the now defunct house of Nagpur.’’ ! 

As Grant Duff based his treatment of the subject 
evidently on materials found partly from the Maratha 
manuscripts as acknowledged by him in footnotes we cannot 
accept Prof. Samaddar’s view. 

There are some words like cuaatfy, aavate, TeAAte and CGas, 
ete. in the Bengali manuscript (the Maharastra Purina) which 
are difficult to comprehend. Mr. Mustafi and Prof. Samaddar 
have also confessed their inability to explain the words. 

We give below a brief outline of historical events which 
occasioned the Maratha raids in Bengal for better appreciation 
of the subject :— 

The Maratha raids occurred when Nawab Aliverdy Khan 
was the ruler of Bengal. Sahu (the grandson of Sivaji I) 
was the nominal head of the Maratha territories with Ballajee 
Baji Rao (Balaji Rio) as his Peshwa (or Prime Minister), and 
Raghuji Bhonsli, one of the Marata chiefs, was the ruler of 
Nagpur territory with Bhaskar Punt as his Commander-in- 
chief. Nadir Shah’s invasion of India was over just a few years 
ago (e.g., in 1739 A. D.) and the Moghul Emperor of Delhi 
Mohammed Shah “had received his liberty and his crown 
after both had been subjected to the will of a despot.” * 
The Central power in Delhi being weak at the time ambitious 


1 ‘' The Maratha Invasion of Bengal in 1748 '’ by J. N. Samaddar, Bengal Past and 


Present, p. 44, Vol. XXVII, Jan.-June. 
3 Grant Duff's “ A History of the Marhattas,’’ Vol. I, p. 459. 
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members of the aristocracy in various parts of India 
asserted their independence. Thus Aliverdy Khan estab- 
lished his independence in Bengal while various Marata 
chiefs established their authority in various parts of ‘Western 
and Central India. Sahu was only the nominal head of the 
Marata confideracy while his Brahmin minister, the Peshwa 
really ruled the territories under his control. The following- 
passage from the Maharastra Purana will give an idea of the 
circumstances under which the Mahrattas invaded Bengal. 
“About this period, the usurper, Aliverdy Khan, estab- 
lished his authority over the provinces of Bengal, Behar 
and Orissa, From a humble situation in the service of 
Shujah-ud-deen Khan, Nabob of Bengal, Aliverdy had been 
appointed the Nabob’s deputy in Behar; Surfuraz Khan, 
the heir apparent to the nobobship, was stationed at Dacca, 
and Morshed Koolee Khan, the son-in-law of Shujah-ud-deen, 
was the deputy governor of Orissa, having for his dewan 
a native of Arabia,' named Meer Hubeeb. On the death of 
Shujah-ud-deen, Surfuraz Khan was appointed Nabob. 
Aliverdy Khan rebelled and slew him in battle. He also 
attacked and drove Moorshed Koolee from Orissa. Meer 
Hubeeb, the dewan, a person afterwards so instrumental in 
Marhatta progress, also fled, but subsequently submitted, and 
entered the service of the successful insurgent. Aliverdy 
Khan was acknowledged by the emperor as Nabob of Bengal, 
in consequence of sending a part of the property and jewels 
of Surfuraz Khan to Court.—(Grant Duff, p. 460, History 
of the Marhattas, Vol. I.)......1t appears, that immediately 
after his master’s defeat, Meer Hubeelb had invited Bhaskar 
Puut, the Dewan of Rughoojec Bhonsla, who was left in 
charge of the Government of Behar during his master’s 
absence in the Carnatic, to advance into the Province of 
Kuttack, but Bhaskar Punt, having found it necessary to 


+ Mahratta MS§. Gholam Hossein Khan, authcr of the Seyr-ool-Mutuaghereen, 
(Seir ul Mutekherin) calls him a native of Persia, a pedlar from Iran. Meer Hubeeb was 
intimately known to the Mahrattas, who always designated him as an Arab. 
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apply for his master’s permission. Before an answer could 
be received and the troops prepared, Aliverdy Khan had 
conquered the province, and Meer Hubeeb had submitted 
his authdrity. (Grant Duff, Vol. II, pp. § and 9.).-+--. Since 
the Peshwa’s arrival at Mundelah, a negotiation had been 
going on hetween him and the Emperor, through the media- 
tion of Raja Jey Singh, supported by Nizam-Qol-Moolk, The 
chouth of the imperial territory was promised (1742 A. D.).++--- 
In the meantime Bhasker Punt had invaded Behar...... 
The Marhatta army consisted of ten or twelve thousand 
horse, and report had swelled their numbers to nearly four 
times that number. Aliverdy Khan, although only at the 
head of three or four thousand cavalry, and four thousand 
infantry, resolved to oppose them; but the Marhattas 
attacked him with great success, surrounded his army, 
carried off most of his baggage, and reduced him to great 
distress,.....He made good his escape to Cutwa...... In the 
meantime, the Emperor, on being apprized of the irruption 
into Bengal, ordered Sufdar Jung, Nabob of Oude, to drive 
out Bhaskar Punt, and at the same time applied to Ballajee 
Bajee Rao, to afford his aid.”’ 

The Peshwa arrived at’ Mursidatad by the route of 
Allahabad as a friend of the Nawab. Raghuji Bhonsla with 
a powerful army, was advancing as an enemy of the Nawab 
from eastward. A settlcment* was arrived at by this time 
between Jliverdy and the Peshwa asa result of which Raghuji 
Bhonsla had to beat a retreat. The Peshwa alone “overtook, 
attacked and defeated Raghujee’s army.” ‘Bhaskar Punt 
who was at the head of a party in reserve immediately retrea- 
ted through Orissa.” So Ballajt Rao returned to Malwa 
(1743 A.D.) (Duff, Vol. 2, pp. 14-15). But eventually Raghujt 
reconciled with the Peshwa and Ballaji resigned Bengal to 
Raghuji Bhonsla (Duff, Vol. 2, p. 17). 

‘“Raghujee Bhonslay was intent on recovering his last 
footing in Bengal, and the Peshwa, in order to excuse himself 
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\o Une Rroperor for not acting against Raghujee remaind in 
the Deccan. * * * Bhaskar Punt, .Alee Kuraweel 
and several officers of note, supported by twenty thousand 
horse, were sent into Bengal by the route of Orissa. Aliverdy 
Khan prepared his troops, but on pretence of coming to an 
agreement, opend a negotiation with Bhaskar Punt, invited 
him to a Ziafut, or entertainment, with twenty of his prin- 
cipal officers, and most treacherously murdered them 
(1744 A. D.). One Seerdar, named Raghujce Gaekwar, who 
remained in charge of the camp, was the only one out of 
twenty-two principal officers, who escaped this perfidious 
massacre: he conducted the retreat of the army to Berar by 
the same route they had come, but many of the Marhatta 
stragglers were cut off by the exasperated peasantry.”’ ' 
Raghuji Bhonsli, then invaded Orissa and demanded thirty 
millions of rupees. Aliverdy at first assented but afterwards 
sent a vaunting message to Raghuji which put an end to 
all negotiations. * 

This is, in short, the history of the Maratha raids in 
Bengal. Bhaskar Punt attacked Bengal twice, as will be seen 
from above,— once in 1742 A. D, and again in 1743 A. D. when 
he was treacherously murdered by Aliverdy Khanin 1744 A. D. 
But the Marathas mainly attacked Bengal thrice, e.g., in 1742, 
1743 and in 1744 A. D. and the trouble finally ended in 1751 
A.D. The Maharastra Purina deals, as mentioned before, with 
the attack of 1743 A.D. The poem while describing the poli- 
tical events of Bengal forashort period throws some important 
light on the social condition of the people. Interesting points 
relating tothe manners and customs of the people who were 
oppressed, and of the invading Bargis, are mentioned inciden- 
tally, and we hold the poem to be an important contribution 
not only to the political history of the country, but also to 
the history of society of the Bengali people of that period. 





*. A History of the Mabrattas, Grant Duff, Vol. 2, pp. 28-24, 
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Sicstfacasa “tz, fagtay, «a. fafas | 


Hasta Ns Aetstacsa Vlaictsa Bats, xAwKs-ntfacsy 
afasia fava wi-faque FS AB Blo, TIC Sata aw Adawa- 
AUgS aye mas ate, Afaatce eipfas stanyea aw, ayy 
guq uffe Mise ata fasladt cafacs *tew ata als «iz 
acy wia, wi aac atnifrs sife wera Src etre SEatce | 
Soy culle-ate ace; al “afe-cry afaats facafow sBal aca | 
atgraa Ala Srica asta fawlracsa aie cata acza Gracafasta 
qaqa afew Aa Fal WI, Stel Seca Statsa foatatcay Sray- 
Asta WS estate as ata we. Mei ca afea Aeate srfaatcs 
sta] wfs nea, atetal waaiq, wofstate aseatal caqeta wa 
fafaal mace ratca; atatal faata oretars sta-atet aifas z8re 
sitta, fee Fe cl wacrica Sfea axtota featcs, ster 
saantetad ASCs sea sfacs mica Aeta fafa Gocwsi, fora 
aaAaACHSaHR SAAT Beats Gray saa, AI atraatfecss, 
WY-MNAAA SIFT FRCS, MS Gricwm-ath earcsrs i 
SUQIAa ACH TSS Draryerties, yat wolata Foy,—Fai gfaatz 
BVGA FAHD Grifas seater; “Pa ayaa asatcan, feces 
GEA BUS ASSAY AVA AGA ASA MASc warye Sacer | 
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Stat wewe wanfataife pea sea Bir, geda ava 
Stata foers saicuifas sfacse atfan, “osti Hy atcay atei- 
farmte Gaffes sera cana Stal afyy seq Gr,” aegraa free 
SHY Bfeq seal Thay Az-soyi af wir sy, Stal Sera aratal 
SICTA CHESISA ae Atatal atatena Was, Sterfecra itary 
mafas xcy stray AMS ae | «Ve facta aeey-aian cen Ffacs 
al rtf, aT TACT AIT AAT sy cate sfarse acs vrae fos 
watts 2eal 1cu,— fa aagacs fea wtad-foreq «2 Bipasta 
Sql alate stfaarer) wBmeGa Taq whee asalyia aigta acy 
At OF ASA Tare ate sface atcaa ate, stata aa—cnz 
aq aiy-cacea yfecs cHaa ca fatwa staal-ataatfnas Balai 
GAalH SSCS ACH Sal als, TAa cy aia-aals atacaa facatfass 
U4, Glas SFE «fH FEHE Slate Wace vital aig, wBegrag 
6% faain-cat, Crary 2 Sort ales «an ainfas fos-fasta 
a ate; fae WyT oT ART HAY Arita Bea vsd) “ye14 
Gat SA, BAVIy CT Ltd! Bate frien Banca wysq 
ECA, ASA FO AAW agrs alQa oases mata afaal caty sfacs 
HUTS HEYQWAA «AF faae-cai Bays, Boys V8cq, sega 
Slaq st sfarse aioe ater fey ccm Stata agar fz, 
tial fisfa afarat me itfacefecaa al 6 fefa ais Saez 
aicatoaty AYN, Seta wacae aay fra Bier vs Gy gorda 
afoal fea aecerb ; Seta FC) CT Atéate Biba Scere Bay 
Hee Caley Setere ASE wy-cenl . 3al Slaa-atbcsa facarare’ 
sitaae vifaptat :) Asta) Saa-atcosa aeata afeayqy ssroe 
mya fers afeaya vires cafe ata, Syeiae segraq «2 
waa ae Biafs sfacwe atfacars Mota ete aazicy a 
Cl BGqray cay afefS seus, Sate snsiga wyoastaiai, 
aeta Saifea—-Bafsa vita ‘Shr-aaay’ afer Seay sfaa 


ay We & 


atcea, aicgtafearia oat wae sec aifacas, we sal 
staal «afar oatcea |= otcatafs-sieofa seated cuties fer, 
ACA, PC PUA, BBQargy-matth a#fys ssatto 1 fasta mage 
SECS Blas efau, wecas wi-ffae facsiad cans steal ata 
WVHA cHs a Shaul ata ae ace; falsaata sre ata aa 
ssqtaa foe Sebi For wt “faotiers esa; ZaeuKCMA Hae- 
yiice atacaa sala cra afaate say sal arses Hea 
aay CAE CA CHE Ata Gafe-stesta ze al ater aferal 
facafos S805 ACA Beya, Bias <spyaicara Apacs 
AIDS Veal, acaveace “hrs © anatce awe +fare ager | 
fam aga <3 Galea vib, atelert « eeorafea Spe sbce 
rifat 1 BE TRA Me, ME spss] vied alscw olfacsfecca 
al; atatfay gia ct-gfe@ Garfors faa, fafax atrife wfaal, «2 
471 S306 Ofeige Beara comle sfacsfecaai ssgars Caary 
@ faatera acy afes aeata new ASE sfad fral, Sige Ga. 
ISA AA, HACTICAA AA, afea acate eases oifAatcea 
Nota atay-sta, ataaacarq wegearflsta “faoa atata |r| 
wiacaa faye aera farg agua au, qaryei e ~wtlriaeta 
esp qa, ek forse Bistse gafsa casa qy shaa,—u8 
ASA Head, Weta tf ca ataa-foresa alee ares cteta Aw 
emia sfaater: PawteyACay ScAUAPAT ASS BaIAF SSS acs, 
Sse aya Nota cabl atest cables wens arIs Vscw cela | 
ANACHCGA ZFS-cstazr <a wica caq faas BBW Ata waa 
aA @ AaUBtYA Ae cll Aywesta sBcscw, cufacs watz | 
Waa at caa qicaa facwa afuca mfars seatce, gface atfa ; wae 
yacwcar atest clA—sicsq Hay saaq faqe seai faai— 
TU-Gicaa Mh aeiywy 6e emits ceca vfars aBal fairy, 
Byer fa | 


g catfacerdgesteat 


sta fafa Srcwsel, fof stacwa aaaea-fora casi fela 
stata arya @ ceasi 98-21 fefa CMa e COTTA CHAS! | 
stata steal fagw-atcwa oacrinfa stata Pret atta 
Sass ; cataa afaal-acaa Grica wotata oar-faatn cafaatcs ; 
a8 Hfaqics wal fey quae ately, setae Gira Stata Fyfe 
esai sfaatcs | acta cael TRB-cHce Basll Sacra, fear 
S| aaa—mNota afa sleta Gis ayor airy Baca sfars 
sitfaattea: tfaa vc, Seta BYSA ator ‘ABIcAa Bota 49 
az Maas oe NaTgta cl cata con ats, oF aPifase Gy, 
ara ‘away cl ac Fee SACs am afaal asa Shaul 
eu afacecea cHe wer Bete Gfacs atfa: § afa atacwa cA 
afaatcan, “ate ay, Bifae Fa,"—Sate He ubPfins wcwae 
APD Gaza, Asta facwae Goicwat oF ca, aaa ahyy ata 
e@Sy 2tcs faqe sa, ata atycad forsa afaasi satarfiatal 
TMGS SVT MI, GAT WYSI Hears ats Fea, Gory cow Ace al | 
a8 ary ataatata ATs CI BA Mang ata scam, Teta Ase— 
fefad | wryraa =e ae-ahecna @ Sfraacfa ataaca § fafa 
AIBA Ba Alea, wWacaa Vesey cHs wacwtas—ota Ales | 
Tei ci aeate aaa tfaal stfaatts, Gace cata wesw az , 
Gai faysaia, Geta sofas fegeegqa, Tse urffre fefe | 
Netz sla Way Bratt © w-aewe fracas cae Gata, wi-aota 
acy fsfa Sey aa ae. cata aeeinta-facsace aes afaal fofa 
fag afacscen al; atifae cata we-facsa gteia sfarwe fafa 
aap aa ates fefa aerate acre Hacriz-citfea me afer 
featcen | AACraintAata Ata ately Garcas Seta aatwa 
7S Bai cata Atea-faciacs, cata foal-cistatce sater a 
mare ami al Sate feyersia fariay, woat, ak faery. 
aca Wal atatenta Sy, cHR Scqa Bta-sichy Nera sfaaq ca 


» Saas ¢ 


mil cats! Be, SLAC cal ACHR AZ Sra ca 
cea wit e fosta sour wa Batelfsta afeata atatcwa 
aad maya wef aca Stal ace. waa-sfeq qzae stars 
g stata witaa say atyrtre Nel atatcwa Veraa qa ata 
antfaal atce | 
ota Ufafes Saq-Fta ary, BNA cad -y-fratcaa rica 
atbl aferaies gos asta efacs me) aArsra sfe ata 
afaMcea, Stace cacata Ba-xaate ats, asa asi afaofarw 
fetta stata atte, al gface mta ata: feta face ca wey 
etata Wfaatcen Stet afm aWecerer;, alae Stata Wee 4e- 
atiray @ Afsi-sfeh oar ofata Bacar ahycra gfe wire 
azo “fata, 9 feata wrata aice | “ety Meera BaAtetAd MYA, 
Stata Caitad e@ Bystqa Gente @ Aleta, sina ah afera 
ascscea, wae fefa cata wxfa-faceicaa arent avela fesca 
aaa Ufa, cert as-faricaa BYGa sfaate cata seal afewecea 
ai” cam uplfae as-caar aa aste-fre ofa-afsei—Re 
o8 Boy aaicaa aaael ae1 afr ca BtAal YD 
aril aprae ten caftce 2, Nets ci eteta fey cw 
UA al, State star oF caty sy CA, Harta apes aver 
WAAC, Gad aca, cd fHatcye Grats asco ital ate, HRM frats 
ames aera afecas fant facacsa steal e forsa Bigasy 
SES Cl TH WH Bsatfen, CAE Basta aelatascae Hei 
Geng Safar | 
BSifacra Sterachya ACH Nota Pay Bice; cHay wiipacta 
feabi atete fey ata gfe faota-feu, ataa-forea ofa 
Berta sige Gicay ssw nica ali MNotsta gfacea ca, 
THAI GE HT @ SSH SlAafAn Haq wa Sfacs Aira a1 BLeP 
Nesta, Geifaaw wierwa ca artsy ata aven fea, stata 
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fagfe-ateq faa, Stata ace ati-aeta Sfaal fratcer| wa- 
faa calaie atfaat 6 aia afasaatefae Gata wefafas 
B2qi afSatcs | 

SIIH-ANSta wWAa-faatad warn faa fasics Vials seul” nw 
AZ) CBR CHS GAM FAWBe as saa atcsa ca, NS 
NASlIACwAa ALA AarNl sica cae aifea sfaa atfera, Fae 
DHAIG Seata Alcea Wa saa ca, “ Fatacsa aay fac, TAA 
USI AHA CHATAT Yates Aa-vICAT AAMT SSACo CAL 1B-APMITS 
AIS 2Faql Helatia— sa AAA cA PAs @ BSAlAA Car, fe [sila 
BB she aks Ffacs atca Sfaaca, Hsol Quig aifas aicapoatys 
SlAAsAq Seater, a gata aca sal aw srarstfae afore 
ANS 211” FyS oats aeewwe, w-laAct A SSF, Axl: 
OF WSAS WHATS, as fefa farapal SCAR ca, STATA Frtal 
qeRq ay Kae watolastta facwa atcataa-atecatcmes! Saics 
AAastsacsa BHGs San asito1, Yost asestita, gata 
mis Bical SS WAFS 6 Alba aferal cate Sa al Bal Vers 
ns, fey sufyA sare aaa SA ate al ca, AraeHcTa Diy 
ARAY Feafas ceaa foatta afea fore gicsa qa awwgi- 
Arca foal Gas thas AN) cea KS Asta FRCSR AFS 
“ifge <afea focea acy aaa atl face Gaffes aq, Atel 
ova faqgacta staaa steal crfaal atrea-atcays oman afaata 
Aw KBB Sac | Bay Bel ABI ca, Flew Stata Aa 
BGt CAA THM] Bice afaat Fratfecaa, werstacwea 
ofa cas GrcHmafacs AS 1S CHtetatca faa atte faaa faa 
AVUCHA | AV STASSA JARS Alaa Mesa, GANS TA WZSy- 
afar foufe-aterr Hees AVeWs fac; zeatr cerme fofa 
Bayz cH Waa Sits Scsa are | 

WStStac sa ACS -BiCA Alla SAay-aSta Aecé fara Gray 


" SAIN q 


cal ata: eqatal Sats ass sa ca, aly secsws TSH, 
qa Watstacwa sd! fas means vifanfts 2251 Tatstaw 
NG---TSY ASUS CI LS FA AY 2ai Voy gry farra-wy] Verse 
Brus asa awe way wf “ry e wins mara Bocsas 
faciy easy ate) WiStAS oa Nei—dex AS, BHy 
BLA SYA CVHss SSs aBaice Cafes aos was, -ziy- 
Sstga facacst, fee aacH Ateaty-acea fadaca, fay-and adta— 
Gey arya yfy wes asta, we-ntnayy-fauta ca gy TNwtaz 
faaa, AStSfAacea ATS,— sate Binal afacs aha ai 1 
. fey wiaq-Nstcs qatstacsa asd fais mem afaa Weta 
afarere, Sata Se ANa-fagrza ABeAty ATS; cea al, fafou 
aicaa fafen sifastaefie Gata wafafas safes: Age 
Coats, Se-nwifts eta aasaltsty,—<Neta Safes fawnefera 
atatad aafs, Weta asta ‘ord’ fata-ow, Seta sacafa, wae 
Sata wate faacaa wicatoal tfanl as faaicy Grays SBatcea ca, 
sl wo la «styiae AC afos: Age stetaeg 
Neics wo ose staia as afeal face sfaatceni Age 
sittda wicacaa WS, Fas fasta stylqa ae sBcae Bata 
asata wtasty e aaqel fadla «tuiaics abe aBare) aa 
“states etiges Sjaeratett asta cra fafaal forarcea, 
aa sifantre ae ea oifacea atfantcna aya Teta 
Byar” cats cufics atea ata saatefe atispe Net 
Clay Aaa | 4S 9S watsfa, At ey e@ Ray 
MISC CHAS S Vsaiferaa! seseafe myatcta ( fasta soray ) 
ACH, SIAA-Nsta eta wynqi sfau, areas aHattqq ars! 
afos asatfen cofecs vitea atai ota ofa afos ‘edute’ atice, 
OBR CHIC CAa Metad catcea cifeahl efuse ee ay. 
sae StH Sface meas we Y4a fasta Stay a CHR CHE 
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{wa Nase eee swtala efe afer fac efaatcer) catataa 
ARS YV-ACH WAAC Votnaty Grex Bre ar Mel secwz 
Ssh cate Bae esas cat ata: seats fag-cre yw 
ARH FA aAcatar, ale aiwwacs es Ae HB atHly 
argata afaai val ata, Stal 28cer calatya Stel 28cwe 4s 4 
QS *Stala AeaSl esta BST AHA! AB Asay Aicatoal 
2BCB AAA NCS Ys As AeA stala ae afm face share, 
facta Bata SScq ay are Shs 

Besa Abfas ty AAsta WoSq Awta Metstcaa Baca 
afvatea ; ote fefa, Zewes faseld qer-feaice ve fags 
ceaies sfara cama Bal Nfs calege SSN UIs, SHA, Afar 
ygqasefacs seq areas fan sisitwa asta ofa faa 
utter | slate ora, asfacs NS ae wmaq face caw, 
Sofia, clas, Steet @  ALa-catl-wy—satcws 
ae ese we fe asta stal fate sal acatraa afaar 
aA SF | 

TA catafeas cana AAs BRMsta Berar ats, Fosafa 
fafas afystaia rice cafes aeatiea Gricathisl Netsta Meta 
sfauttea | asta acs, cacna fafe-facay vita al afar aACHA 
BALA Afeats ABA ace Fer atten ai atfaal, cafes 
qe HHA SS cate ey sfacs sfars, Ss ¥-catig, waa 
Os Bea Gahes sy, CA Hezy eeha sala eta AcuswwNAsI 
acs a, ST Sia afer-ricaa few afeas vifanfts sscwe once | 
tafre qeatyatcra TCA Binal Ya-e-wiife ats sfacs mf ab, 
fag syatal afecnce aya aad ay oa) Btymt prt ase 
gfears gqa-rates | fe Grtca qferts sfacs Aral ata ota 
VAR BATA SBIS afeatce, Sart sma gu Cafea aoarystcag 
LH AeYEs cHtata afact > 


. STATUS! > 


a uptite fofer Seca Tel 2foss, uta Bifay sece yale 
sericea, stasafa cate Te @ Uafiay—Vernqs atarag 
AHS | CHA GC CHYW WICH, Le FA 'e VHA warn ca fasta 
NST YS oy, Sai Grifracwa fSfarss sal esate F qa Bex 
RSE SASGe Jals VVaits 1 Grfaarw cq Srimal-aateny fas 
Bits, Nsta Sfe-caryt staas aeintai: tani auce oie 
Sfacs SBA, MATA AAW Wes States wefy sfacs aa, “ ata 
HAA MYCs Wieatfe, cia sata weattwa Aa-featfecs acatera 
feo” sacwaca ofe, Sfna-fawa, ani ~tfesa afeqa—ue Hea 
SY Seat Stacwa Blairs Aaa Boiss afuatfer Grfaacwa 
aye fasaty_acia afaa ABs are, foe faoa eB wy- 
Sry yal fags Seni WI,— sal Grifaacnas se) coq us 
ema 9— Sata Bila aey Reatatsrs fife aryaNs sti 
ay cot faacaad AA SA AT a; BS BSS | wtPa Aeatcas 
aq fe Gage 6 afentfas ates eBcs ita P—aae Bays 
foe faq a8 Rega Sadi aw es @ atan; Bal sats 
“facies facta CR SIE «Toca ace, sesta-ciofars 
wrras-agqa Asics afer MNsreta Gwifaacna fae tan-sre 
aah aya, GI e@ Aa Sia atfasn featter—aeta Gal 
Asta «WS ace sfacs “atta fea fae aace Hes 
racraca fae fal ATE; GE He aacatas fara, fogs 
aefs cate-ferm ata aca afafoe 1 Meteta atfacer ca, feta 
CCNA CH FSA WB AH BcHA ae; fofa ceaq ator qu 
BSA WA Atl-awta Sfacecea | “ak Mater wwq catabics 
aifa faratace ( aHce ) afaateata, feral wee wa AY wha 
aia Sw tyre Brice sfaatfecaa,”"—aa oe weve ava Aza 
RGA aera ferwesa 1 Nota a2 cats S¥ts ataa Fal qfacw 
otfa ca, Wel ca Bricas, ce Ara Asai wifistcan, war cae 


3S 
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Fata SY Fei—ayl ityal-acaA WH acwewa HST eres ala, 
afe frufan eSe Seifea asatfen, oa Tes cq ata, FR, 
cher qa 6 Baha wary ate ata Gaieps <Bare1 Acs 
Bayjraa nafayps seafr sae stan gfacs ae cz, Rta 
Au at APS Hew—Stay- Nel Grifaay ass oy fey ace | 
Nsi sae Sa Sace fear wen ASata, Stel foa-oofas far-slas 
catety 28ces gacwe mal ata «2 cateby ase aipfiw e 
qiafes ca, Ga Gas a sfacre ofacse aAtca i—“orfrarar 
cry SBre, catty Aaye oeqa-ay secma atetcy, Begs waty 
SRA BIS cate Sian ASacea 0” ) 

SHI-NStW Baa ce Aya cHfacs Aes, Gal stvqs-rF 
aRcok YAS SMG atee ca, Srasfecra AS-ate ae Nora 
CACHMI—SStA ACA BWA asi Bay Seq Syapsics Vfa-Nsi 
aTHS AA SST ANcF | 

Cala WEA CHa cata onmia HfaS Nota acsa ANY atfecere, 
neta cea wea cata Breet ae; aS Boras, cacwa HACI- 
sica citatesy wise su ate, afs-coma sifige Hse cla 
uf Gorse, Bcresl fafa fefeq Baca afeBs wal sacs | 
aaa wea fawca ca aay atcwianan Guifgs a®atiea, 
Gey args tata gos fannie wo az; Gacy, cays wh 790i 
Rota Ssdl ata sinter sca as; ota ‘Pafoherwe’ 
(Conservatism) Gata C29 | UY-AACA Tatns AY-7TZiIAS BWYAT 
ofan fratiea | fee qacecaa cea Sire Srcuet oF aey-tata 
afs sig rete cre ata faatfes Maa acre ampcira 
CASSAVA, «COreTAeAs Bee Brac catee-sréca_ fe 
ae Nyaa Vea Sal seats Feta awtalfecra ag- 
aaa fafas Beate; OR CI ASA GP arts acorm 
SHSts, Bawa afaars fratawcs, aay sfan ay, stetfrace 


PUM NS! >» 


VaAY-VaastN afm fam wa skate: Asif wel @ Tera 
Brim al sfacr fe yfente nwa saa? alee fear mah 
Ter aye esate, wet Ba cy cars “ty VBS FSle atace 
Omn aA Shaata ctl Stal ei Hers 6 cle ace Hage 
PPCAA ca adel BCS SS VSB State | weir 6 wnt fertca 
Te, cae ay sere afissa ati cate arg cua fecae 
afese PNS YS BT wha 6 afer manefa cle tty 
RRCSE NSty yao aBatce, fey ara aicw, caafecra yw a 
BAe NS, BT e@ Bfaitora farta afera ferewi sfaatcoa | 
NB WMSCSaAS sVYHAT Sata, casey sermm, sfagestcr nafuy 
aifsstatcs anf sBatce | 

Bye aes AVA WA SelaAa ca, “AAW @ cats-wca CA ASA 
Sy Uifes sears, CHE Haws wSraay-Asta ura fof] | 
Cantfes Sy Nore fasta eta wafesta sfaai fence: Hera, 
ALA @ CALA, ARS BA, Bp Bt sal SPs; HIT 
HEUNA WA CHITA Gy YH Ba ( ‘cawtsse’, see); hae 
a8 Giaabis Gaifagnre aw sfans sai stata Nota cap 
ee cfs sem, sis cl cawicwa Braeary aeapo fea, Fai 
aca afaata cata stad ats ateey-cataves aac Teta Boreaq 
Wl AA) SL SAY YH SI, AKA Bla Ateay-caty ae canta—uvzs 
yeaa acy ca gece facaty we 2a, CHB facatiwa sey “was 
sfal cabal ater wae came a acratas anaes tteta 
Tate aas ceaa, Gera as-7s facatiya Saya seal Awa 1” 
NC wicacaa LB TSH oraal aifaa ase wtfacefe ati Atees- 
CAA MH CALIAB Nsta Bane sears, casacas Gay Atreys-afa 
a can-efacs epay faa Baas ex asi 4 aay ge, afe- 
area wataacn, fasta-aaay «6 wataferaice amy saat aaae 
avare sface eecq1 stata, Mei ca macy afoe Eu, sean 
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Oarecs ateey-cart, Berta face capte—aan cata COM a Fus 
qisare ss au ats, ca Aye fepy av ems sy Areca 
sus afes gfege afer acraa! fefa aaa ca,—“orfrar, 
SIAN 6 Vay abla azefaa acy atria ayes fafaws- 
otca fafay umffas asefaa trax caface me ca, m*haafss 
@ afaafas a8al 8 qua us oad wea SPata-com fads 
231 ACG | aS Woalsacaa scam Gata Aiea @ cants aca 
afafos S8al AfEMCS | FA CY GF ST WR Sai ACG, Srey 
foe ofan faatay ea awaaca” xAteeaferra aay ae wa- 
afataate afasa Nota als Veaice fey acute Paz-awy 
@ aafsa atear Jae an at) sficaa ate SSS esate, 
fag rsefaa cata Gcae ate) ee Sf CA Afters sscaa, 
LANG CBA FA AB Wa, aa, sResta—oe ave eta 
Haas Seace;, fey Aas ca Gata Ateaw-afawtcare rare, 
Bz ae, ‘Ashe -waHe Et AAs Aca HIa-srea 
aha Fa Bare; fey Nota vacwsa-siga estes facta Stars 
qb 2a 

afre aefs sacs yaraa con sfas esaice, warfy Ferg 
Cas-ate Y2TS BA AMS Awe a Macs cata wow wha oy 
afam face Sal 3a az. Vatce Snags asfs «faa fare 
Sal Vale API AW SGla-wecse cas wtacs wal a cHssai 
age afaate sfam sem state, sacar agfoa, fasta. 
eface faftesta "eras atcatea-nivs Ptah act (Phenomena) 
affs asaica: ast affe areea au, Sain Bata faa 
HAS BMMIAsS Ae Arta Aral qrscqa safes Gay fararste | 
Hsfers oo afar ataa Gara fasraa feateface afsery- 
nies afer facet Sa— a Ge seta acy atew sa aty al | 
MoT 4 Caecalaa AUAtaA Sal Vsaices agsies aio © TIA 
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TA ARY-COSD Waa, ARI a Ba Meta, acs gy cata 
aly ASH AWA! CHAM Blas cq Sty WAH StBl als, Atawe 
SAA WANS | MST yYwaarla Mey CHA COE WHS BH ary 
Sal BI sil ‘Ges-yacaa’ ASte Teta Wes sate fey 
Sta 2acMe Rota Baca aterana ca asta afuafen, statrs 
cata ACHE AS HE WHI wis, fefa 4S arzai Aaa fepata 
em—ase, fafa ac srqa—‘aifa oa, fefa ste asfea 
ThA SSG ARCA Qfe-aMSlsS Manat afaal fas ssarry | 
Arwestaa faur-zee Asta wafaysts sate, “as acs a 
aT, APS-C AU HACC AA CAlFA Ay ae, Atel fae 
etal Bisse ace” GS B-GaS AHa-serAq faNeasy! IS- 
fea Staal oF a-qraa aS afeatfs, sea starters oF 

CHICA GI-THIA CHCA YFAcSE SATA | VA-GN VEG fagfe-crsces 
afe aay ate; wafatma @ atcafecaa se Theta atc 
BRA | CAMNPVBCA tate Moa Safes aire 1 «3 pea arya 
forug waa feat ABA, BGA WaA GB Ss fast tcaa, OAH 
BSA @ Caaay Was Stel Barite—Algae can Yaas 


fratfeteca | 
( wae ) 


SOME CENTRAL PROBLEMS OF THE RIG-VEDIC 
* HISTORY AND THE VEDIC SCHOLARS 


7 By Dr. N. K. Durr, M.A., Po.D. (Lonp.) 


THe Ric-VeEpvic Hymns: THEIR COMPOSITION 
AND ARRANGEMENT. 


? 


‘There is nothing,” says Prof. Max Miiller, ‘“‘ more ancient 

and primitive, not only in India, but 

Pree Nh Gre aud in the whole Aryan world, than the 
hymus of the Rig-veda.” The Rig-veda is, 

indeed, the oldest known record of the Aryan world, and a 
living monument, and the hoary witness, of a hoary civilisation 
—of the lofty ideals and many-sided activities and achieve- 
ments of the early Aryans, who came and settled on the banks 
of the Indus, and the Sarasvati, and their tributaries, from 
without, about at least four thousand years ago. Though in 
the Rig-veda we meet with occasional references to the 
Ganges and the Jumna, yet it is evident, from the hymns 
themselves, that the regions watered by the Indus and its 
tributaries, and the Sarasvati, the Apaya, and the Drsadvati— 
the tract of land now covered by Kabulisthin, the Punjab and 
the North-Western part of the desert of Rajputana, and pro- 
bably Patiala, formed the earliest home of the Aryans in 
India, and the main scene of the many-sided activities of their 
life. And it was here, in this sacred land of seven rivers, 
‘‘ Sapta-Sindhavah,” that the holy Riks originally flashed 
forth like fragrant flowers under the bright and genial rays 
of the vernal sun, and that the ancient Hindus fought their 
earliest battles, defeated, and, in part, subjugated the Non- 
Aryan aborigines, originally found in possession of the soil, 
performed sacrifices, offered, in hymns, their earliest prayers 
to their gods and goddesses—elemental powers, and bright 
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and conspicuous objects of Nature—and carried on various 
other activities of their life, and laid the foundation of their 
future society, religion and philosophy. As a history of the 
times and the peoples it deals with, the Rig-veda is, therefore, 
precious beyond words. And asa record of the genesis and 
gradual evolution of God-consciousness among men, it is simply 
invaluable, and without a rival, in the world. No record in 
the world, as Prof. Max Miller himself very aptly observes, 
affords such excellent materials and “ opportunities for a real 
study of the genesis and growth of religion ” as the Rig-veda. 
In the science of Comparative Religion, the Rig-veda, therefore, 
naturally occupies a unique position. And over and above 
its importance as a faithful history of the period, herein lies 
the special significance of the Great Book, we have inherited 
from the past as a rich and precious ancestral legacy. 

The KRig-veda is a collection of 1,017 hymns, called 
Suktas, supplemented by 11 others, from the 19th to the 59th 
Stiktas of Mandala VIIT, known as Valakhilya Stiktas. The 
celebrated commentator, Sdyana, has left no commentary on 
the Valakhilyas; and they are, accordingly, regarded by some 
critics as forming no genuine part of the Rig-veda. Sayana, 
has, however, mentioned only eight Valakbilyas. But in 
Prof. Max Miiller’s edition of the Rig-veda, they are found to 
be eleven in number. Very likely the manuscripts of the 
Rig-veda, known to Sayana, contained only eight of the Vala- 
khilyas ; and hence probably the discrepancy referrcd to above. 

The hymns or the Saktas of the Rig-veda are, according to 
one arrangement, divided into Ten Books, known as Mandalas, 
and, according to another arrangement, into eight parts, 
called Astakas. Each Sikta consists of a number of verses, 
known as Riks, And the Rig-veda is a collection of such 
1,028 Suktas or hymns, composed by the early Aryan settlers 
in India, and divided into Mandalas or Astakas, as the case 
may be. The Rig-veda, in X, 114, 18, tells us that the Riks 
number 15,000 in all, “awawt qaentf wa,” Sahasradha 
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paficadasini uktha. This, however, must not he taken 
seriously. The very expression immediately following the 
above, “ aTaq ararsfaat sfa,” Yavat dyavaprthivi iti, ‘ they 
are as extensive as the sky and the earth,’ unmistakably 
proves that the statement was never intended to be construed 
literally. In fact, quite as early as 600 B.C., every verse, 
every word, and even every syllable of the Rig-veda had been 
counted with the utmost care and devotion. And according 
to these estimates, the actual number of the verses varies 
from 10,402 to 10,622, which contain 153,826 words, and 
432,000 syllables in all. 

‘The Siktas are, however, of great historical value. Each 
of them begins with what may he characterised as a_head- 
line, consisting of the name or names of the Rsi or Rsis who 
composed or “saw ” it, the name or the names of the deity or 
deities, z.e., the subject invoked or described therein, and 
lastly, the metre or metres in which it has been composed. 
Thus, the Siiktas themselves contain a history of their own 
origin and purpose. From the head-line itself, the reader can 
at once find out how a particular hymn was composed, who 
composed it, and the subject it deals with. These head-lines 
were introduced by Katyayana—he flourished in the 4th 
century B.C.,—chiefly from internal evidences, contained in 
the hymns themselves, and in part, it appears, from traditions, 
several centuries after the compilation of the Rig-veda 
Samhita Owing, however, to the great distance of time, the 
index of*every particular Stikta could not be determined with 
certainty and exactness. But Katyayana, it must be said to 
his credit, discharged his duties honestly and faithfully. In 
cases of doubt, he never tried to conceal his honest doubts, 
but has, on the contrary, frankly confessed them. But in- 
spite of all vigilance and circumspection on his part, errors 
have crept into his statements here and there. In the 
Anukramanika, the name by which the Index is commonly 
known, Katyayana has, for instance, mentioned King 
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Trasadasyu as both the Rsi and the deity of the opening six 
Riks of the 42nd Stikta of Mandvla IV. But it is evident, from 
the perusal of the Riks in question, that Varuna is the deity 
described. The expressions “ aa faa saat,” Mama visve 
amrtah, “ all the immortals are mine,” and “ 3eq Ten aaT,” 
Aham raja Varunah, ‘“ T am the king Varuna,” occurring in 
the two opening Riks of the Sikta, make it quite clear that 
Varuna is the deity described in them, and not Trasadasyu, 
as Katyayana imagined. The word, “ Ksatriyasya,” occurs 
in the very first Rik of the Sikta. But the word has, 
throughout the Rig-veda, been used to denots the strong, and 
been applied to gods and men alike. Katya&yana, it appears, 
forgot this fact, and hence the confusion referred to above. 
Sayana, in blindly following the Anukramanika, has only 
fallen into the same blunder, and given it the additional 
support and authority of his great name. Katvayana’s 
cuidance is, however, thoroughly sound and reliable on the 
whole. And had it not been for his labeurs, the study of the 
Rig-veda would have been infinitely more difficult than it is 
now, and this glorious record would have probably remained, 
more or less, a sealed book to the world. Judged in the light 
of the Anukramanika, the Stiktas of the first and last Manda- 
las are regarded as contributions of different Rsis, belonging 
to different families, and those of the remaining eight Manda- 
las as contributions, each of a particular Rsi family. Madhuc- 
chanda Vaisvamitra, Medbatithi Kanva, Sunahsepa Ajigarthi, 
Hiranyastipa Angirasa, Kanva Ghoura, Praskanva Kanva, 
Nodha Gautama are among the foremost Rsis of the first 
Mandala. The hymns of the second Mandala are attributed to 
Grtsamada of the family of Bhrgu, and his descendants. The 
third Mandala is, likewise, attributed to Visvamitra, and_ his 
family. The fourth Mandala to Vamadeva and his descen- 
dants, the fifth to Atri and his family, and the sixth to Bharad- 
vaja and his descendants, the seventh to Vasistha and his 
family, the eighth to Kanva and his descendants, and the ninth 
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to the descendants of Angiré. And lastly, Dirghatama 
Aucithya, Visvakarma Bhauvana, Prajapati Paramesthi, 
Kavasa Ailusa, and Dhruva are among the foremost Rsis of 
the tenth Mandala. 

The expansion of the Aryan settlement from the eastern 
Afghanistan, along the banks of the Indus, tbe Sarasvati, and 
their tributaries, is generally believed to have taken at least 
six centuries ; and it was during this period that the hymns 
of the Rig-veda were originally composed. The scholars are, 
however, divided in their opinions as to the exact time of the 
Aryan settlement and expansion in Kabulisthan, the Punjab 
and its neighbourhood, and the age of the composition of the 
hymns. Colebrooke maintains the hymns to have been origi- 
nally composed between 2000 to 1400 B.C., and finally com- 
piled together and thrown into their present form at the end 
of that period. As far as the majority of the hymns are 
concerned, Dr. Martin is also of the same opinion ; but he 
regards the oldest hymns to be of still earlier origin. Prof. 
Max Miller is, however, of opinion that the hymns were ori- 
ginally composed between 1500 to 1000 B.C., and finally 
collected together at the end of that period. Prof. Hopkins 
thinks that the hymns were composed between 1000 to 800 B.C. 
Prof. Macdonell regards the date of the Rig-veda to be 
1200 B.C. Mr. B. G. Tilak regards the hymns to be about 5,000 
years old. But in the midst of such differences of opinion, 
one fact stands out most clearly, namely, that the hymns are 
com posifions of different Rsis or poets, and of different periods, 
and that they, on being composed, originally remained 
scattered, for a long time, in different families, committed to 
memory, and were transmitted, from generation to generation, 
by oral traditions. Each family took a great pride in the hymns, 
composed by its distinguished members, committed them to 
memory, and, as the art of writing was unknown then, trans- 
mitted them, from generation to generation, as a rich legacy, 
until they were finally compiled together and thrown into 
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their present form. Krsna Dvaipayana Vyisa was the compiler 
of the Rig-veda Samhitéi; and this explains why he _ is 
generally known as “ Veda-Vyasa.” ‘There are reasons to 
think, as we shall see presently, that Krsna Dvaipiyana lived 
about 1000 B.C. So, that also must be the date of the compi- 
Intion of the Rig-vedic hymns into their present form. “ 
According toa weighty and hoary tradition, the author- 
ship of the Mahabharata is also attributed 
to Krsna Dvaipayana. And this has consi- 
derably added to the complexity of the problem of the 
date of the compilation of the Rig-veda Samhiti. The 
terms “ Bharata” and ‘“ Bharatadharmacarjyaéh” (in some 
MSs. “ Mahabhirata-dharmacirjya ”) occur in ASvaliyana’s 
Grhya Sitra. Prof. Macdonell has, accordingly, inferred 
that the great Epic came into existence about the fifth 
century B.C., the date generally ascribed to Asvalayana 
(History of Sans. Lit., p. 285). But there are weighty and 
ample reasons to think that the Epic, in its original form, is 
a much older work, and that it was composed about 1000 
B.C. We incidentally propose to discuss this problem here. It 
is clearly stated in Book 1 of the Epic that it has passed 
through at least three distinct stages of transformation to 
attain its present form, and that before the incorporation of 
the stories and episodes into the work, it contained 24,000 
verses, and that originally it had consisted of only 8,800 verses. 
The original kernel, consisting of 8,800 verses, was then 
evidently the work of Krsna Dvaipayana; and this kernel was 
based on a real and very ancient inter-tribal war between two 
neighbouring Aryan clans. And from what has been stated 
before elsewhere, it is evident that this was no other than the 
Great War of the Ten Kings, in the Rig-vedic age, between 
the Trtsu-Bharatas and the ‘Five Tribes.’ The Tait. Ar. 
(XI, 8) mentions Vyaésa Parasarjya and VaiSampayana as the 
original authors of the Epic (see also Weber, Indian Lit., 
pp. 93, 184). We further learn on the authority of the 
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Mahabharata itself that Vaisampayana first recited it to 
Janamejaya Pariksita, and that it was next recited by 
Ugrasena before the assembly of the Rsis under Saunaka, the 
teacher of Asvaliyana, at the Naimisiya Forest. Sadgurusisya 
further tells us that, when recited at the Naimisiya Forest, 
the Epic had HarivamSa already incorporated into it (ep. 
Miller, Ancient Sans. Lit., pp. 223, 239). It is, therefore, 
quite clear that the Epic, in its original form, existed long 
before ASvalayana’s time. ‘The Mahabharata,’ aptly 
observes Max Miller (ibid, p. 42 note), “is called the 
Fifth Veda or the Karsna- Veda,” after the name of its reputed 
author, but not from “ Krsna, a form of Visnu,’’ as Prof. 
Macdonell wrongly holds (History of Sans. Lit., p. 284). In 
the Satap. Brah. (XIII, 3,1, 1) we meet with a statement 
about the various sacred works required to be read at the 
celebration of the ASvamedha Sacrifice. The same account also 
occurs both in the Sankhayana Sitra (XVI, 1) and Asvalayana 
Sttra (X, 7), as was long pointed out by Max Miller 
(ibid, pp. 37-40). On the eighth day of the celebration, which 
lasted for ten days, ‘‘ the priest,” we are told, ‘‘ says ‘ the Itihaisa- 
veda is the Veda, this is the Veda’; and then recites an Iti- 
hasa.” Here the term “Itihasa-veda” evidently stands for 
the Epic, in its original form. We also learn from the 
Chandogya Up., that Narada, while approaching Sanatkumara 
for Brahma-vidya, had already studied “the Rig-veda, the 
Yajur-veda, the Sama-veda, the Atharva-veda (which is) 
the fourth, the Itihisa and Purana (which is) a fifth, and the 
Veda of the Vedas (Grammar), etc., etc.” In the Tait. Ar. 
(XI, 9) we also meet with a reference to “ the Brahmanas, the 
Itihasa and the Puranas,” as included among the sacred 
books; and Sayana, in his commentary on the same, has 
identified the term, ‘“ Itihasa,” with the Epic. Max Miller has 
treated this identification as untenable (ibid, p. 41 note). 
But we find no force in his objection. It is further quite 
clear from P&nini’s rule IV, 2, 60, that the term “ Itihisa ”’ 
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really stood for the title of a written work then in existence, 
as has long been pointed out by Weber. It is, also, quite 
clear from above that the Epic,in its original form, existed 
even before the composition of the Satap. Brah. But the 
Satap. Br&h., we know, was regarded as an ancient work 
even in Panini’s time (see Panini’s rule, IV, 3, 105). Feom 
a misconstruction of Panini’s rule, Max Miller, Weber, and 
Benfey held that in Panini’s time Satap. Brah. was regarded 
asawork of recent origin. The mistake has, however, long 
been pointed out by Goldstiicker (Panini: His Place in Sans. 
Lit., p. 138), and it has been clearly shown that, even in 
Panini’s time, the said work was regarded as an ancient one. 
The origin of the Satap. Brah. must, therefore, be referred 
to adate at least about five centuries prior to Panini. But 
what is the age of Panini? Macdonell has placed Panini 
“about 300 B.C.” (ibid, p. 431). Weber has also placed 
him “subsequent to Alexander” (Ind. Lit., p. 22 note). 
Goldstiicker and Bhandarkar have gone to another extreme, 
and placed Panini in the Pre-Buddhistic period (Panini: His 
Place, pp. 12, 227, 243). But none of these views is tenable. 
It is evident from a perusal of Panini’s Grammar, Katyayana’s 
Varttika on the same, and Patanjali’s Mahabhasya, as has long 
been pointed out by Bhandarkar (Early History of the 
Deccan, p. G), that in Panini’s time the Indo-Aryans were not 
familiar with the provinces and the tribes in the Deccan, but 
that they were so in Katyayana’s time, and that the Mahé- 
bhasya shows that Patanjali had an intimate knowledge of 
the South as well-as of the different readings of Katyayana’s 
Varttika, found in the texts of the different schools of gram- 
marians. It is, therefore, clear that the three grammarians 
were separated from one another by long intervals of time. 
Patanjali, we, however, know to-day on clear and definite 
evidence, lived in the second century B.C. We must, accord- 
ingly, place Katyaéyana in the fourth century B.C., and Panini 
in the fifth century B.C, Max Miller has, on very good 
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grounds, placed Katyayana “ about 350 B.C.” (ibid, p. 242) ; 
but he is clearly wrong in treating Panini as a contemporary 
of Katyayana. There is nothing to show that Katyayana 
ever saw Panini even in the latter’s old age. On the contrary, 
it is quite clear from what has been stated above that Panini 
livéd at least one century before Katyayana. This can be 
proved in another way yet. The word ‘ Nirvana ’ has been 
used by Panini (VIII, 2, 50), in the sense of “not blowing 
as wind,’ and by Katyayana in the sense of “blowing 
out.” Again, Panini has explained the term ‘ Aranyaka’ 
to mean “living in the forest.” But Katyaiyana has 
remarked in his Varttika (IV, 2, 129) that the word is also 
used in the sense of “ read in the forest.” Such differences 
between the two grammarians in the use of the terms 
also clearly prove that they lived in two different ages, 
and were separated from each other by a long interval of time. 
The said differences in the meanings of the terms do not, at 
the same time, at all establish Dr. Goldstiicker’s contention, 
namely, that Panini lived in the Pre-Buddhistic age, before the 
origin .of the treatises known as the Aranyakas. There are 
reasons to think that the word ‘ Nirvana’ was originally used 
in the Buddhistic literature to mean “ the cessation of (selfish) 
desires and tranquillity of the mind attained by perfect 
self-control.’’ And thus understood ‘ Nirvana’ really meant 
“not blowing as wind.’ ‘ Nirvana,’ in Katyaéyana’s sense of 
blowing out,” or perhaps better “ blown out,” evidently re- 
presents the Buddhistic ideal in a later stage of the movement. 
All that can, therefore, be reasonably inferred from the afore- 
said differences in the meaning of the term is that Panini 
lived in the earlier part of the Buddhistic movement, and 
Katyayana during a later stage, which is also exactly our 
contention. Again, the Aranyakas, we know, originally form. 
ed integral parts of their respective Brihmanas; and it was 
subsequently that they obtained recognition as independent 
treatises. So, all that we can infer from the above-mentioned 
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differences in the meaning of the term, ‘ Aranyaka,’ is that in 
Panini’s time the Aranyakas had existed as integral parts of 
their respective Brahmanas, but that in Katyayana’s time, they 
obtained recognition as independent treatises. Thus, we are 
irresistibly driven to the conclusion that Panini lived in Post- 
Buddhistic age, and was prior to Katyiyana by a long interval 
of time. Now, it is evident from Panini’s rule IV, 3, 105, as 
already noticed, that even in Panini’s time Satapatha Brahmana 
was regarded as an ancient work. So, if for reasons already consi- 
dered, we have to place Panini about the middle of the fifth cen- 
tury B.C., we must place the Satapatha Brahmana about 900 B.C. 
And as the expressions, ‘ Itihasa-veda,” and “ this is the Veda,”’ 
occur in so ancient an work, we must place the Epic earlier still. 
The teachers’ dynasty-list, given in the last book of the Sata- 
patha Brahmana, shows that Tittiri, the promulgator of the 
Black Yajur-veda, was a pupil of Yaska Paingi, the pupil of 
Vaisampayana, the pupil of Krsna Dvaipiyana. But Yajia- 
valkya, the author of the Satapatha Brahmana, was, it appears, 
a contemporary of Tittiri. We must, accordingly, place 
Krsna Dvaipaiyana, and the composition of the Epic, in its 
original form, in the tenth century B.C. And this must also 
be the date of the compilation of the Rig-veda Samhita, 
Now, to examine the problem of the composition and 
arrangement of the Rig-vedic hymns. In 
ee originof the R.V. V, 18, 4, we meet with a reference 
to a class of men, whose business it was to 
| preserve the hymns by oral recital. The passage runs as 


follows :— 
“sraq saat afe 2B,” Asan uktha panti ye, 
‘those who preserve the hymns by oral recitals.’ In the R. V. 
LV, 4, 11, Vamadeva, referring to a hymn, tells us that it came 
down to him from his father Gautama. The Rik runs thus:— 
“aq at faq: aaa wfaara,” 


Tat ma pituh Gotamat anviyaya, 
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‘That hymn has come down to me from my father Gotama.’ In 
the R.V. III, 39, 2, Visvamitra thus refers to another hymn :— 


“faq Waaal at aq Wat wast faa,” 
Vitathe Sasyamana si iyam asme sanaja pitrya, 

»* This hymn, utterable in sacrifices, has come down from 
our ancestors, and is very old.’ Again, in R.V. II, 36, 6, 
Grtsamada tells us:— 

“STAT qa: fafaz:,” Hota piivyah nividah, 
‘Hota (one of the seven priests required ina sacrifice) 1s 
reciting old ancestral hymns.’ 

. Now, it is evident from above that the hymns, on being 
composed, remained scattered in different families, committed 
to memory, and were transmitted from generation to genera- 
tion, until they were finally compiled together, and thrown into 
the form in which they are found to-day. Many of the hymns 
are invocations to various gods and goddesses for protection 
and guidance amidst trials and sorrows, for victory in war, and 
for blessings in life; and as such, they must needs be regarded 
as mere outbursts of human sentiments, and, therefore, as 
purely human in origin. 

But the orthodox opinion regards the hymns as of divine 
. origin, eternal, and as uncreated, and the 
The belief in the ; 
divine origin of the Rsisas mere seers of the hymns,” “qwerty,” 
oe Mantradrastarah, 


Cafacuanfefa ave,’ Rsirdarsanaditi Yaskah), 


and not as their composers or authors. It is impossible to 
state definitely when and under what circumstances the 
belief in the divine origin of the Vedas first came into 
existence, and obtained gradual acceptance. Jaimini, the 
reputed author of “ Pirva Mimamsa,” endeavoured, in his 
well-known work, to establish the eternality of the Vedas 
philosophically, as a necessary corollary following from 
the supposed immutability and eternality of the relation 
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between words and their meanings. Badaraiyana maintained 
the Veda to be the Original and Eternal Word, the fountain- 
head of all realities, the ultimate source from which the uni- 
verse, with its multiplicity of things and beings, has emanated, 
and, therefore, as divine. But the belief in the divine origin 
of the Vedas must have been in existence long before Jairfini 
attempted to demonstrate the same philosophically. Gautama 
Buddha, who flourished in the 6th century B.C., condemned 
externalism in religion in all its forms, and preached his 
Gospel of Universal love, Self-discipline, and Karma. He 
also denied the eternality of the Vedas, as inculcated in the 
Brahmanas, the oldest books of Hindu Rituals. The Brhad- 
aranyaka Upanisad (II, 4,10) describes the Vedas as well as 
all other forms of learning, and all existents as “the breath- 
ings of the Supreme Being.” The passage runs thus :— 


Cre wea yaa frafsatay aeqael agqac: aaaarsualfece 
sfawra: gua fren sufi: aaAT: aarergarrerarfn TSA... 
aq Wa: wwe ie: aafa a anfa waa vata aatfe 
fasafaatfa 1” 


(Asya Mahato Bhiitasya nisvasitametat yad Rig-vedo Yajur- 
vedah Sama-vedo’ tharvingirasah Itihdsah Puranam vidya 
Upanisadah Slokah Sitranyanuvyakbyanani vyakhyanani... 
Ayanca lokah parasca lokah sarvani ca bhitani asyaiva etani 
sarvani nisvasitani). But this is only a figurative description 
of the origin of all existents out of one Eternal Principle. 
Chandogya Upanisad, however, tells us :— 


“qauafa: maeq afar ufsean: aqaeafierq safes fea: | 
@ Wawa Wie Satay fe aa wfeenq a” 


(Prajipatih pravrhat Agnim prthivyah Vayum antariksat 
Adityam divah: Sah pravehat Agner Reo Vayor Yajumsi 
Sama Adityat). 
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“Prajapati (the Lord of the Universe) produced fire 
from the earth, the wind from the mid-region, and the sun 
from the sky. He then produced the Rig-veda from fire, the 
Yajur-veda from the wind, and the Sama-veda from the sun.” 

The same conception also occurs both in the Satapatha 
Brahmana (XI, 5, 8, 1ff.), and in the Aitareya Brahmana 
(V, 32-84). It is, therefore, quite evident that the belief in the 
divine origin of the Vedas is, at least, as old as the days 
of the Brahmanas. 

But there are ample reasons to think that, though very 

old, the said belief is the mere excrescence 
Rgis claim the 
authorship of the Of a corrupt and degenerate age, and that 
hymus. " ‘ . 
it was more or less unknown in the Rig- 
vedic age. There are hundreds of Riks in the Rig-veda, 
which, indeed, give a distiact lie to the aforesaid belief. 
In these Riks, we are told by the Rsis themselves, in the 
clearest and most unequivocal terms, that the hymns are 
purely human productions, and the outcome of their own 
composition. In fact, the historical evidence on the poinf is so 
very clear and conclusive that, had it not been for men’s 
ignorance and bigotry, the absurd belief, in the divine origin 
of the Veda, would have long completely vanished from the 
world. Here are some significant and highly interesting Riks, 
in point, which will speak for themselves :— 


1. Rgi Nodha Gotama says :— 
“ca aun anifa maar: wg,” 
Eva te Indra brahmani Gotamasah akran, 
““Q Indra, the descendants of Gotama have composed 
hymns surely for thee.” 
2. The same Rsi says in R. V. I, 62,13 :— 
‘Wray: TE aay waa aw efter,” 
Gotamah Indra navyam ataksat brahma Hariyojaniaya, 
‘‘Q Indra, Nodha, the son of Gotama, has composed this 
new hymn for thee, the User of horses.” 
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3. In VII, 18, 4, Rsi Vasistha says :— 
“day a al eyay su amfe aes afes:,” 


Dhenum na tvaé dudhukgan upa brahmani sasrje Vasisthah, 


*© Indra, Vasistha composes these hymns witha view to 
wrench blessings from thee, like milk from a cow.” 


4. In R.V. X, 80, 7, Rsi Saucika says :— 


“wad TG WAT: AA, 
Agnaye brahma Rbhavah tataksuh, 
* Rvus composed hymns for Agni.” 


5. In R.V. X, 4, 6, Rsi Apta Trta says :— 


“ey @ wat aaat ANT,” Iyam te Agne navyasi manisa, 
“O Agni, for thee this new hymn (is composed by me). 


6. In R.V. IV, 16, 20, Rsi Vamadeva says :— 


- ¢6¢ S ay 
CEA AW AHA Waal A Te, 


Indraya brahma akarma Bhrgavo na ratham, 
“We, like carpenters, have made hymns, like chariots, 
for Indra.” 


7. In B.V. X, 91, 14, Rsi Arjuna says :-— 
“ger afd sat ae Were,” 
Hrda& matim janaye cirum Agnaye, 
“TI create, by réflexion, this excellent hymn for Agni.” 
8. In R.V. IT, 39, 8, Rsi Grtsamada says :— 


“garfa arg afar aweria ner ite wzarerere: wR |” 
Etani vam ASvinaé vardhanani brahma stomam Grtsama- 
disah akran, 


“OQ Aévins, Grtsamadas have made these extolling hymns 
for you two,” 
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9. In R. V. I, 131, 6, Rei Purucchepa Daivadisi says :— 
“afer ot & we Que: aaiae: aan gfe” 


Vajrin 4 me asya vedhasah naviasah manma Srudhi. 

“O wielder of the thunder, hear well this excellent hymn 
of this new Rsi, my own self.” 

10. In R. V. I, 9, 4, Rsi Madhucchandé VaisSvamitra 
Says :— 

“qeaq we a fat: 1” 

Asrgram Jndra te girah. 

¢“Q Indra, I have composed hymns for thee.” 


ll. In R. V. X, 148, 5, Rsi Prthu, the son of Vena, 
says :— 
66 =. 49? 
afy way TE YL Va: sa Waa AS Vs: | 
Srudhi havam Indra Stra Prthyah uta stavase Venyasya 


arkaih. e 
*Q mighty Indra, hear Prthu’s invocation. Thou art 


adorned with the hymns of Prthu, the son of Vena. ” 


12. In R. V. V, 2,11, Rsi Kumara, son or descendant of 
Atri, says :— 

“ad & etd fan: wi a wt aor Waa” 

Etam me stomam viprah ratham na dhiram svapah atakgam. 

“O Agni, I, thy worshipper, have composed these hymns 
as a wise and skilful man constructs a chariot.” 

13. In R. V. VII, 22, 9, Rsi Vasistha says :— 

“Sq gawaa f 4 gar: sax maha oaaea fant: 1” 

Ye ca pirvarsayo ye ca nitnah Indra brahmani janayanta 
viprah. 

“QO Indra, those who are old Rsis as well as those that are 
new have composed hymns (for thee).”’ 

12 
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4. In. V, I, 61, 4, Rei Nodha Gotama says :— 
“SA TAS Tra Afealfa we a awa afer 1” 


Asma it u stomam sambinomi ratham na tasteva tatsinaya. 


“I send this hymn to Indra, as a carpenter sends a 
chariot to its owner.” 


15. In R.V.I, 41, 7, Rsi Kainva Ghoura, addressing his 
colleagues, says :— 


“ae Waa saa: Ma fla wa: afega agave )” 


Katha radhima sakhayah stomam Mitrasya Aryamnah 
mahipsaro Varunasya. 


“ O friends, how shall we prepare hymns worthy of the 
greatness of Mitra, Aryama and Varuna ? ”’ 

16. In R. V. I, 20,1, Rsi Medhatithi Kanva says :— 

“ea eita: fafa: seat wairfe 1” 

Ayam stomah viprebhih asaya akari. 

‘This hymn has been composed by wise men with their 


own mouths.’’ 


17. In R.V. VIT, 94, 1, Rsi Vasistha says :— 
“ea a Te we: werent Gugta: | 
weary atefta wats 0” 


Iyam vim asya manmanah Indragni pirvyastutib : 
Abhrat vrstiriva ajani. 


**Q Indra and Agni, this great hymn has sprung from my 
mind like rains from the cloud.” 

18. In KR. V. VII, 22, 7, Rsi Vasistha again says :— 

‘ena wunfa ava wetter 1” 


Tubhyam brahmani vardhana krnomi. 


“For thee, O Indra, I compose extolling hymns,” 
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19. In R. V. VII, 37, 4, Vasistha says :— 
‘ag qa aia weenaan Sf afasr: 1” 


Vayam nu te syama brahmakrnvanto Harivo Vasisthah. 


¢ “*Q Indra, the possessor of horses, we Vasisthas shall 


continue to live composing hymns for thee.” 


20. Again, in R, V. I, 38, 14, a Rsi thus addresses his 
men :— 
“forte Way WS Tse <a aaa: | 
° Wa Way Say” 
Mimihi slokam 4sye parjjyanyalh iva tatanah: 
Gaya gayatram uktham. 


“Compose hymns by the mouth and scatter them like clouds. 
Sing hymns composed in the Gayatri metre.” 


21. In R.V. VI, 45, 25, Sanju Varhaspatya says -— 
“eat S al Tama aia wars: fat: | 
Ue aa A ATaT 


Imah u tva Satakrato abhi pranonuvuh girah: 

Indra vatsam na mAatarah. 

‘‘Q Indra, performer of hundred feats, our hymns do 
repeatedty go towards thee, as the mother-cows go towards the 


calves.’’ 
22. In R.V. X, 152, 1, Sasa says :— 
“qa: Ten aera ate ufaaqre: waa: 1” 


Sasah itthd mahan asi amitrakhidah adbhutah. 


“T, Sasa, thus adore (Indra)—‘O Indra, thou art the 
destroyer of the enemies, (thou art) great and wonderful,’ ” 
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23. In R. V. II, 19, 8, Grtsamada says :— 
“qa @ 2aaa: Wt aH yaaa: 4 araaifa aw: 0” 


Eva te Grtsamadih Sira manma avasyavah na vayunani 
taksuh. 

‘*O mighty (Indra), Grtsamadas have composed excelent 
hymns for thee, as men willing to go (from place to place) 
construct roads for them to go.’ 


24. In R.V. VII, 35, 14, Vasistha says :— 

“afean: Tet aaa: yor ee ay fawaTe wala: 1” 

Adityah Rudrah Vasavah jusanta idam brahma kriyaminam 
naviyah. 

“Q Suns, Rudras and Vasus, enjoy this (our) newly- 
composed hymn.” 

25. In R.V. I, 31, 18, Hiranyastiipa Angirasa says :— 

‘Sat Wea AWW asaE aM at aq a weet feet ary” 

Etena Agne brahmana vavrdhasva Sakti va yat te cakrma 
vida va. 

“O Agni, be thou extolled by this hymn, which has been 
composed to the best of my powers and knowledge.’’ 

26. Here is another Rik which will speak for itself :— 

“a al Ug amura aaif: at geet ae” 

Ma tva Rudra cakrudhaima namobhih ma dustuti vrsabha. 

“QO Rudra, the satisfier of desires, we shall not enrage thee 
by improperly-performed salutes nor by improper hymns.”’ 


27. In BR. V. X, 39, 14, Ghosi, daughter of King Kakst- 
van, Says :— 

wa aT Say faa WH Tere waa A TTT | 

MTNA BTA A AA’ 
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Etam va stomam Asvinau akarma ataksima Bhrgavo na 
ratham : 

Nyamrksima yosanim na marye. 

* Q.Asvins, we have composed this hymn for you two, and 
have adorned it, as carpenters adorn a chariot, and as men 
adorn their wives.” 


28. The R. V. X, 21, 1, runs thus :— 
“ar ufet aafafi: at uta 1” 


A Agnim svavrktibhih tva vrnimahe. 
“OQ Agni, we invoke thee with hymns of our own making.” 


29. The R. V. T, 25, 3, runs thus :— 


“fq aaa & aa on: wed 4 afeaq | 
mf: aaa state wv” 


Vi mrilikaya te manah rathih aSvam na sanditam: 
Girbhih Varuna simahi. : 
“QM Varuna, as the owner of a chariot eases his tired 


horse, so do we please thee with hymns for our happiness.” 


380. In R. V. VIII, 100, 3, Nema Vargava says :— 


“a emisaifa ta oa are, a: ¢ een aa Ufawala |” 


Na Indro‘astiti Nema u tva aha, kah im dadarsa kam 
abhistavama. 

“ Nema says—‘ Indra does not exist; whoever saw 
Indra ? Whom shall we adore ?’” 


31, In R. V. X, 88, 18, Mirdhanvana says :-— 


“ garam: ala Gale: ware, aeafaer: | 
nafs a: faatl aaa yaotfa a: waa fagat aq” 
Katyagnayah kati Stryaisah katyusasah katyusvidapah : 
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Nopaspijam vah pitaro vadimi prechimi vah kavayo 
vidmane kam. 

‘How many Agnis are there? How many Suns? How 
many Usis? How many Water-goddesses? O Fathers, I do 
not ask an insolent question. O wise men, being ignorani, I 
ask you the above question only to know.” 


It is needless to multiply instances. In the foregoing 
passages we have been distinctly told by the Rsis themselves 
that the hymns are entirely of human origin, and that 
they were composed by different Rsis for different purposes. 
In some of them (vide Extracts Nos. 6, 12, 14 and 27), the 
authors of the Riks have themselves told us, in the cledrest 
and most unequivocal terms, that they have composed the 
hymns, and have adorned them with utmost care, as carpen- 
ters adorn the chariots of their own making. In the extract 
No. 27, Rsi Ghosa, daughter of Kaksivin, not only claims the 
authorship of the hymns, but frankly declares that she 
has .adorned it as carpenters adorn chariots of their own 
making, and as men adorn their wives. In the extract No. 25, 
Hiranyastiipa most explicitly tells us that he has composed the 
hymn to the best of his powers and knowledge. The extracts 
Nos. 26 and 29 are also full of significance. These clearly 
show that the Rsis were also particularly careful in making 
their hymns as much attractive as possible. _In the last two 
extracts, the Rsis have doubted even the very existence of the 
deities mentioned in them. Thus, it is evident that tne theory 
of the divine origin and infallibility of the hymns is mere 
excrescence of a later and degenerate age. Moreover, in many 
places in the Rig-Veda, the Rsis have characterised themselves 
as “ maagira:,’ krtabrahmanah, ‘the makers of hymns,’ 
“<traavte:,  stomatastaisah, ‘the composers of hymns,’ 
‘‘aea:,” karavah, ‘makers of hymns,’ andsoon. In IX, 111, 3, 
Rei Sidu Afigirasa thus speaks of himself “ aracqa,” 
karuraham, ‘I am a maker of hymns.’ Now, all these most 
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conclusively prove that the Rsis regarded the hymns as 
purely human productions, and as of their own making. 


Here are four more Riks, on the point, which also will be 
read with great interest:— 


1. “ Haate fat: a: augita araanq |” 
Josayase giral, nah vadhuyuriva yosanim.—IV, 32, 16. 
“(QO Indra), relish our hymns as a hen-pecked husband 


relishes the speech of his wife.” This is quite significant, and 
clearly shows the hymns to be of human composition. 


2. “gat aanf wae aaa nara aa qqaw varia 1” 
Pra vam mantrini rease navanikrtani brahma jujusana 
imani.—VIT, 61, 6. 
*“(O Mitra and Varuna), may these (our) hymns, newly- 
composed for your satisfaction, please you two immensely.” 


3. “awl asnfa aagat varia: 1” 


Maho rujaémi bandhuta vacobhih.—IV, 4, 11. 


‘*Q (Agni), I shall destroy the powerful Réaksasas, forti- 
fied with our friendship generated by the hymns.” 


4. “wd gawd ayy aqua gfe aa safyafaeg 1” 


Ayam su tubhyam Varuna svadhavo hrdi stoma upaffi- 
tascidasty. 

**Q Varuna, possessor of food, may this hymn, composed 
for thee, be well impressed on thy mind.” 

Now, in these Kiks also human authorship of the 
hymns has been claimed in the clearest and most unmistak- 
able terms. The first and the last are both highly significant. 
Again, in R. V. I, 42, 10, we are told, “We do not 
blame Pisi. We, on the contrary, adore him with hymns,” 


“a gad aurafe ae: afar watafe,” Na Pisanam methamasi 
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siktaih abhi grnimasi. Here also the impress of human 
hand is as clear as anything. 
This is not all. The Rig-Veda is not. exclusively scriptural 
Bie tastaties in character. It is the repository of all 
man origin of the sorts of poems, religious or otherwise, com- 
pene posed by the early Indo-Aryans, and found 
in the field at the time of their compilation. Some of 
these poems, technically called hymns,—and there are many 
such in the Rig- Veda—dwell on such topics as “ wes,” Aksah, 
‘Dice,’ ** qratm:,” Gravinab, ‘ the Stones for grinding Soma 
plants,’ “aycagrfa,” Aranyani, ‘ the Forests,’ “ AWA,” Mandi- 
kah, ‘the Frogs,’ “ gaq,” Ghrtam, ‘Clarified butter,’ “ qqay- 
aaa,” Sapatnividhanam, ‘the Suppression of Co-wives,’ 
“gag, Yaksighnam, ‘the Cure of Consumption,’ 
“sauna,” Duhsvapnanisanam, ‘the Prevention of 
Evil Dreams,’ “ eferqy,” Daksina, ‘the Sacrificial Fee,’ “ a,” 
Go, ‘ the Cow,’ and the like. The Rig-Veda also abounds in 
hymns dealing with such purely abstract notions as ‘ Unity,’ 
“gna,” Samjiinam, ‘ The Praise of the King,’ “<r: gfe,” 
Rajah stutih, and the like. Again, there are hymns 
which merely say something about the authors themselves, 
or describe some events of their lives. The Stkta 159 
of Mandala X is an instance in point. Its author is a woman 
named Saci, and the deity or the subject-matter it deals with 
is also Saci. These poems have no religious significance 
whatsoever. And is it not, therefore, most ridiculous and 
puerile to treat all such poems as inspired or of divine origin 
in any sense of the term ?_ In some of these hymns, as in the 
hymn Sapatnivadhanam, the lowest feelings and passions of 
human mind have found their expressions. And _ is it not 
most absurd to treat such compositions as of divine 
origin ? There can evidently be only one answer to this 
question. 
In what follows we propose to examine some of the 
hymns mentioned above more fully. Here are some extracts 
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from a hymn on “ se,” Aksah, ‘Dice,’ which will speak 
for themselves :— 


1. “gaan at away arcafear efea aaa: i” 

Pravepah ma vrhato madayanti irine vav;tanaih.—X, 34, L. 

“* Large moving Dice, thrown about onthe dice-board, 
please me greatly.” 


2. “*fe arg: aa oat wafe a afta fared afer |” 


Dvesti Svasruh apa jaya runaddhi na _ nathito vindate 
marditaram.—X, 34, 3. 

“The mother-in-law dislikes and the wife forsakes the 
player at dice, and he gets no money-lender, even when he 
seeks one.” 


3. * qa mai afwanfar We aw aay Aes ast we: »” 

Anye jayim parimrsanti asya yasya agrdhat vedane vaji 
Aksah.—X, 34, 4. ° 

‘‘Others touch his wife, whose wealth mighty Dice 
covet.” 


4. “am faaa a fate on far afea: va aA wrtatq | 
WAN WHY UHI] Sal: WARAA Wa Hare Waray 0” 


Na m&i mimetha na jihide esi siva sakhibhyah uta 
mahyam 4asit : 

Aksasya aham ekaparasya hetoh anuvyatim apa jayam 
arodham.—X, 34, 2. | 

“She (my wife) was never displeased with me nor was 
she ever angry. She was kind to me and to my friends. 
But for the sake of Dice alone, I have forsaken my devoted 
wife.” 


5. “ eran quae fare Vt arar | 


WA at Wa MATA WATT Tety ST ae The |” 
13 
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Jaya tapyate kitavasya hing mata: 

Rnai va dhanamicchamino anyesim astam upa naktam 
etii—X, 34, 10. 

‘‘ The wife as well as the mother of the Dice-player suffer, 
being forsaken. If sunk in debts, he, eager for money, goes 
to others’ houses at night (to steal).” 


6. “wre at ater anf faa 
. “Te at cian: afay eq aoe fad Tae TyATATA: | 
aa wa: faaa aa ara nn” 


Aksaih mai divyah krsim it krsasva vitte ramasva 
bahumanyamanah : 

Tatra givah kitava tatra jaya. 

“OQ Dice-player, do not play at dice, better take to culti- 
vation, and remain satisfied with its proceeds. Cows as well 
as wife are (found) in the same.”’ 


= 


1. “fad aera ey sea a: fa mq aa: fanary wafer: 1” 


Mitram krnvadhvam khalu mrdata nah ni vo nu manyuh 
visatam aratibh.—xX, 34, LL. . 

“Q Dice, make us friends, do good to us. May your 
wrath fast befall our enemies! ” 


Now, in the foregoing extracts Rsi Kavasa Ailusa has 
described the evils of Dice-playing, and has expressed an 
anxiety to be free from them. In the concluding extract the 
Rsi has solicited Dice to cast their wrath on his enemies and 
to be friendly with him. ‘These Riks must needs be treated 
as purely human productions, and can, in no sense of 
the term, be regarded as of divine origin. 

Again, here are some extracts from a hymn on “ qUgant: ” 
Mandikah, ‘ Frogs,’ which will also speak for themselves :— 


lL. “gaert aaa: arerat aatica: | 
are asafafient a wag at wares: 0” 
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Samvatsaram Sasayinah Brahmanah vratacarinah : 

Vacam parjanyajinvitim pra Mandikah avadisuh. 

‘The Frogs, lying prostrated for a year, are, like wor- 
shippers engaged in sacrifices, uttering words delightful to 
Parjanya.” 

2. “ fea: wa: af aq waq sag ef a oe acanaraa 

Tay We A ay: afertat awarat aq: we Gate n” 


Divyah apah abhi yat enam Ayan drtim na suskam sara- 
sisayanam : 

Gavam aha na mayuh vatsiningdm mandikinim vagnuh 
atfa sameti.— VIT, 103, 2. 

‘* When heavenly waters reach the Frogs, lying on large 
tanks like dry pieces of leather, their noise resembles that of 
cows, united with their calves.” 


8. * aay: Werq WHaATA: weg Efeay at ag far 1” 

Gomayuh adit ajamayuh adat harito no  vastni.— 
VIT, -103, 10. 

“ May the Frog that shouts like a cow grant us riches! 
May the Frog that shouts like a bull, and may the yellow- 


coloured Frog grant us riches ! ” 
Now, could anything be more absurd than to regard such 


Riks as of divine origin ? 


Again, here are some extracts from a hymn on aqatareary, 
Sapatnivadhanam, ‘the Suppression of Co-wives,’ composed 
by Rsi Indrani, which are still more interesting :— 


1. “ SAU AEA SAC SAT Cq SAC: | 
TA GA AT AA Watt ST TIT: 0” 


Uttara aham uttare uttara it uttarabhyah : 
Atha sapatni yé mama adhara si, adharabhyah.—X, 145, 38. 
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“QO excellent (Plant), may I be great, the greatest of the 
great, and may she, who is my co-wife, be the lowest of the 


low !” 


2. “saa sat away wht at wat aetaar | 
ay Way a aa: aa Tita wag, cen aT: Ta aTaAg &” 


Upa te adhim sabamanim abhi tvaé adhim sahiyasa: 

Mam anu pra te manah vatsam gauriva dhavatu, patha 
vah iva dhavatu.—X, 145, 6. 

‘‘O husband, I make this powerful plant thy pillow, and 
support you (your head) well with this enchanted and power- 
ful pillow. May your mind seek me as the cow seeks the 
calf, and as the water seeks the lowest level!” 


3. “ae qul aa eq wa mq Ufa: Berar: suratq i” 


Aham mirdbaé mama it anu kratum patih sehinayahb 
upacaret.—X, 145, 2. 


“Tam the chief (among the Co-wives). My husband shall 
only follow me, the suppressor of the Co-wives.” 

Now, these Riks are the expressions of some of the 
vilest passions of human mind, and as such, no sane man can 
seriously treat them as of divine origin, or even as reveal- 
ed, in any sense of the term whatever. 


Here, again, are some extracts from some hymns on 
‘graty:, Gravanah, ‘the Stones for pasting Soma plant, > which 
will also speak for themselves :— 


1, “ grafa ate <face: wea: fa: we te eefer & 1” 
Sunvati Somam rathirdsah Adrayah nih asya rasam 
duhanti te.—X, 76, 7. 


“ These Stones, being moved, make Soma juice. They 
squeeze out all the juice from the Soma plant.” 
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2. “warn a wea: safe: 1” 
Atyah na hastayatah Adrih.—X, 76, 2 


“The Stone, when seized by the hand, becomes (i.e., 
moves) like a horse.” 


"3. “aefeen wafeare: wea: a waa: wafwar wears: | 
WATT: WIT: BW garaa: wafer: waus: v” 


Trdilah atrdilasah Adrayah ca aSramanah asrthitah amr- 
tyavah : 

Anaturah ajarih stha supivasah atrsital atrsnajah.— 
X, 94, 11. 

**Q Stones, you crush others, without being crushed your- 
selves. You are never tired, and are without indolence, 
without death, without decrepitude, without disease, full of 
vigour, without thirst, and without desires.” 


4. “sq ea twa: Qua waa | 
om a: cf waatt galaa Sarai uta Brena AEA 1” 


Apa hata Raksasah sedhata amatim : 

A nah rayim sarvaviram sunotana devivyam bDbharata 
Slokam Adrayah.—X, 76, 4. 

*Q Stones, destroy Raksasas, remove the evil-doers, 
procure us wealth, together with descerdants, and inspire us 
with hymns delightful to the gods.” 

Now, these Riks also can, in no sense of the term, be 
regarded as of divine origin, and must needs be treated as 
human productions, pure and simple. 


Here, again, are some extracts from ahymn on “ aay 
Yaksaghnam, ‘the Cure of Consumption’ by Rsi Vitriha 
Kasyapa, which are also very interesting :— 

1. “sethat & afaanat aateat gaara whi | 

aed afer faratat: farerfa & 0” 
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Aksibhyaém te nasikabhyam karnabhyam chuvukat adhi : 

Yaksam mastiskat jihvayah vivrhami te.—X, 163, 1. 

“(QO Patient,) I drive consumption away from both thy 
eyes, both thy nostrils, both thy ears, thy chins, the brains, 
and from thy tongue.” 


2. MrT ATE Slew: Stem: set wafer cafe 
aa faaefa av” 

Angat angat lomnah lomnah jatam parvani parvani : 

Yaksam vivrhami te.—X, 163,6. 

“TI drive consumption away from thy every limb, every 
hair, and from every joint it has grown in.” 

Now, can any sane man possibly regard these Riks as of 
divine origin? There can evidently be only one answer to 
this question. 


Here, again, are some extracts from a hymn on “ q@qRa:,” 
Sarameyah, ‘the Dog,’ composed by Vasistha, which will 
also.speak for themselves :— 


l. “qa ta ata ae at | 
Waq wae vata fay geass fara 0” 


Stenam raya Sarameya taskaram vi: 

Stotrn Indrasya rayasi kim ducchunayase nisusvapa.— 
VIT, 55,3. 

“Q Sarameya, attack the thief and the robber. Why 
dost thou attack the worshippers of Indra? Why dost thou 
oppose them? Sleep well.” 


2. “a gave cefe aa ecg WaT | 
Waq wee cafe faq senq eaparse fage: 1” 
Tvam Siikarasya dadrhi tava dardatu stikarah : 
Stotrn Indrasya rayasi kim asman ducchunayase nigu- 
svapa.— VII, 55, 4. 
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“‘Q Sarameya, may thou pierce the hog, and may the hog 
pierce thee! Why dost thou attack the worshippers of Indra ? 
Why dost thou oppose them? Sleep well.” 

Now, here the Rsi has simply described an ordinary event 
of his life. These Riks also must, therefore, be regarded as 
purély human productions. 

It is needless to multiply instances. It is quite clear from 
the above Riks—and there are thousands of such Riks in the 
Rig-Veda—that the Rsis regarded themselves as the authors of 
the hymns, and that the theory of the divine origin and eternality 
of the hymns is but a concoction of a later and degenerate age. 

» In the Rig-Veda, we, however, come across some Riks 

Bivie Geta off which seem to indicate the presence of a belief, 
the Riks claimed in in some quarters, among the Vedic Isis 
pecans themselves, that the hymns were composed 
under divine inspiration. Nay, in some places, the hymns 
have even been represented as having been composed 
by gods themselves. Jn R.V. X, 88, 8, for instance, Rsi 
Murdhanvan tells us, qmata waAR Waa Sat:, Siktavakam 
prathamam ajanayanta Devah, ‘the gods first generated the 
hymns.’ Again, in R.V. I, 23, 3, Rsi Grtsamada says :— 


“qgaa sar <a ga: wife aE: | 
fasaary eq Sfaat weITA Ts 0” 
Vrhaspate usrah iva siryah jyotisa mahah: 
Visvesim it janita brahmanaim asi. 
“© Vrhaspati, as the great sun generates the rays by its 


radiance, so art thou the creator of all the hymns.” 
Again, in the celebrated Puruga-Sikta, as it is called, 


we are told; R. V. X. 90, 9: 
Tag AM GaET: WA: TATA aha 1 
wife stat aang, aqereng sera w” 
Tasmat yajnhat sarvahitah Rcah Samini jajiire: 
Chandamsi jajiire tasmat Yajustasmat ajayata. 
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‘* From that sacrifice, wherein the Universal Person was 
given as an offering, came forth the Riks, and the Samans. 
Thence came forth metres as wellas the Yajur-Veda.” 

Now, in these Riks, the Rsis have, no doubt, characterised 
the hymnsas of divine origin. But expressions like these 
must needs be taken with great caution and reservation, and 
should be construed more as effusions of sentiments than as 
serious statements of facts. It is quite evident that although 
in each of the three preceding Riks the hymns are represented 
as generated by gods, yet in no two of them have they been 
attributed to the same god. This is notall. In R. V. IX, 
103, 4, Rsi Apta Dvita describes the Soma as “ Rat warara,”’ 
Neté matinam, ‘the Inspirer of the hymns.’ In R.V. X, 96, 5, 
Rsi Pratardana even goes a step further and characterises 
Soma as “ sifaar aarara ”* Janité matinam, ‘the Creator of the 
hymns.’ In the same Rik Soma is also described as “ afaar fea: 
afar gaan: afan wat: afaan quae afaa care afan sa faa,” 
Janité divah janita prthivyah janita Agneh janitai Suryasya 
janité.uta Visnoh, ‘ the Creator of the sky, the creator of the 
earth, the Creator of the sun, the Creator of Indra, and the 
Creator of Visnu.’ In the next Rik, Soma is similarly described 
as “ ag @araiq’ Brahma devanam, ‘ Brahma among the gods.’ 
In R. V. IX, 86, 10, Soma is again described as “ faa @atatg ”’ 
Pité devandm, ‘the father of the gods,’ and in Rik 5 of the 
same hymn as “ afa: faa yaaa” Patib visvasya bhiivanasya, 
‘the Lord of the Universe.’ Now, Soma is a kind of intoxica- 
ting drink, prepared from a plant of the same name. But yet 
it is represented in the preceding Riks as the Creator of the 
hymns, and of the gods, and as the Lord of the Universe. 
Expressions such as these are mere effusions of human 
sentiments, and, as statements of facts, they cannot but be 
regarded as extremely absurd and ridiculous. Again, in R. V. 
X, 76, 4, Rsi Jaratkarna describes the Stones for grinding the 
Soma plants as the inspirer of hymns, and invokes the 
Stones to inspire him and his men with such hymns as will be 
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pleasant to the gods. The Rik runs as follows:— 


Cor al Sarat ATA MARAT: 


A no devavyam bharata slokamadrayah. 
“© Stones, inspire us with hymns pleasing to the gods.” 


Now, it is evident from above that the expressions like 
those mentioned before must be taken with great caution and 
reservation, and construed as mere outbursts of poetic 
effusions rather than as serious statements of facts. More- 
over, the entire Purusa-sikta bas, for various reasons, been 
rightly regarded by scholars as, more or less, an interpolation, 
and as forming no genuine part of the Rig-Veda. In the 
said Sikta a reference has been made to the division of the 
Vedas into Rik, Siman and Yajur-Veda. And this alone 
most conclusively proves that the Stkta containing such 
a reference must have been composed after the compila- 
tion of the Rig-Veda, and the original tripartite division 
of the Vedas into the Rig-Veda, the Sima-Veda, and the 
Y»jur-Veda. The said Sikta also contains a reference to the 
fourfold division of the Indo-Aryans into castes. But in 
the Rig-vedic age, there was no hard and fast division 
of labour, as we shall see in the next chapter and caste, as 
based on division of labour according to fitness and capacity 
of individual men, was entirely unknown. This reference 
also clearly proves that the Sikta in question must have been 
composed at a time when the caste-system had made its 
appearance among the Indo-Aryans, These considerations 
irresistibly drive us to the conclusion that, if not the entiré 
Purusa-Sikta, at least the parts containing the aforesaid 
references, must needs be regarded as an interpolation. 

Thus, it is quite clear that in the Rig-vedic age the hymns 
were treated as purely human productions, and that the belief 
in the divine origin of the hymns must be regarded as mere 
excrescence of a fallen and degenerate age. 
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But Muir has attempted a reconciliation of the two afore- 

said contradictory sets of Riks. He is of 

comer ond Tisk’s opinion (Muir, Original Sanskrit Texts, Vol. 
able. III, pp. 274-275) that very likely different 
Rsis entertained different views on the ques- 

tion of the origin of the hymns, and that, in some cases, the 
same Rsi maintained different views, according as the one or 
the other was dominant in his mind for the time being. Mr. 
B. G. Tilak, however, considers Muir’s explanation as un- 
satisfactory. Mr. Tilak has made a distinction between “ the 
expression, language or form” of the hymns on the one hand, 
and their “contents, substance or subject-matter” on the 
other, and is of opinion that the Rsis regarded the ‘ expres- 
sions of the hymns” as human, but “ the subject-matter as 
superhuman or divine.” (Tilak, Arctic Home in the Rig- 
Veda, pp. 459-462.) The distinction made by Mr. Tilak is, 
no doubt, an ingenious one. But though apparently ingeni- 
ous, it is entirely without any foundation, and does not stand 
even ‘a moment’s scrutiny. In no sense of the term, for 
instance, can the subject-matter of the hymn on “ qq@lanaay” 
Sapatnividhanam, ‘the Suppression of Co-wives,’ be regarded 
as superhuman or divine. And this remark also applies, 
with cqual force and cogency, to the hymns on “ qwrd,” 
Yaksighnam, ‘the Cure of Consumption,’ “a aar:,” Mandikah, 
‘the Frogs,’ “ sqwarfa,” Aranyani, ‘the Forests,’ and to scores 
or hundreds of similar other hymns, found in the Rig-Veda. 
Evidently, therefore, Mr. Tilak’s contention is entirely unten- 
able. Nor does Muir’s reconciliation, referred to above, seem 
to be at all satisfactory. The very fact that even Soma has 
been characterised as ‘the Creator of the hymns’ as well as 
of the gods, and “as the Lord of the Universe,” clearly proves 
that the Riks of the second set were never intended to be 
understood as serious statements of facts, and, therefore, as 
literally correct. And even if, for argument’s sake, Muir’s 
explanation be accepted as correct, though it is extremely 
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difficult to do so, our main position, namely that the hymns 
are, after all, mere human productions, remains substantially 
intact and unassailable. So, weare irresistibly driven to the 
conclusion that the Rsis, under the normal state of things, and 
when in the proper mood of mind, looked upon the hymns as 
of their own composition. Evidently, therefore, the hymns 
must needs be regarded as human productions, pure and simple. 
The problem of the divine origin of the hymns has 
eaten hitherto been considered only historically. 
soundness of tho said From the rationalistic standpoint as well, 
the theory of the divine origin of the 
hyimns is equally untenable. We cannot here dwell on this 
aspéct of the question adequately. But nevertheless, the 
following remarks will amply vindicate our position. Many 
of the hymns deal with past events; andin describing these 
events, verbs, in the past tense form, have frequently been 
used in the Rig-Veda. But in an eternal and uncreated 
script, there can be absolutely no room for verbs in the past 
tense form. So the very use of the verbs in the past tense 
form, frequently used in the Rig- Veda, alone clearly proves that 
the hymns dealing with the events so described, can, under 
no circumstances, be regarded as eternal and of divine origin. 
To the Universal and Omniscient Mind all events are directly 
present before its all-embracing sweepof vision; and the 
limitations of time and space are non est. Evidently, therefore, 
the hymns which are subject to such limitations must 
needs be*regarded as purely human productions. This argu- 
ment applies with equal force to the theory of the divine 
origin of the scriptures in general. Again, among the hymns 
we, here and there, meet with statements that are unscienti- 
fic, ridiculous and absurd; and we have already noticed some 
hymns of this description. Inthe Rig-Veda we also occa- 
sionally meet with instances of morally degrading conceptions 
—the hymn on guatataay, Sapatnividhanam, ‘the Sup- 
pression of Co-wives’ is an instance in point. The presence of 
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contradictions in the contents of a work is another clear proof 
of fallibility and human origin. The R. V. coutains many 
contradictory utterances. Some of these we have already 
noticed. Weshall mention one more here. In R, V. X, 
88, 8, we are told that the hymns were first created by the 
gods, “qawa waa Waagqeay caq:,” but in R. V. X, 167, 4, its 
author declares himself to be the first hymn-maker “ta 3a 
waa: afteg?.” Again, the Rig-Veda abounds in prayers 
offered to various deities. In R. V. I, 114, 7, for instance, its 
author prays—‘‘O Rudra, do not kill our father, do not kill 
our mother, and do not strike on our dear selves,” at a aut: 
faat at sa arat ata: foe ae: we Ofte. The Rig-Veda is 
full of such prayers. And these are mere outbursts of personal 
sentiments, and as such, purely human. And all these most 
clearly prove that the hymns must be treated as mere expres- 
sions of finite and progressive minds, and, as such, as 
purely human productions. The theory of the divine origin 
of the hymas, therefore, entirely falls to the ground both from 
the historical and the rationalistic standpoints. 


THE ARRANGEMENT OF THE HYMNS, AND ITS EFFECT. 


The hymns being compositions of different Rsis and 
The arrangement of Of different periods, naturally existed, as 
eran neither already noticed, loosely and scattered in 
gical. different families in the beginning, and 
were transmitted from generation to generation by oral 
traditions, until they were finally compiled together and 
thrown into the form in which they now stand in the 
Rig-Veda-Samhita. But during the long interval of time 
between the composition of the hymns and their final com pi- 
lation, the authors of most of the hymns had died, and 
the hymns had existed only in the memory cf their respective 
descendants. And it was from these sources that the hymns 
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were subsequently gathered and thrown into their present 
form. But people only remembered the words and seldom 
did they remember the occasions and the _ associations, 
much less the chronological order and the mutual relations 
of the hymns. And this rendered an arrangement of the 
hymns in their chronological and natural order entirely im- 
possible. The existing arrangement of the hymns in the 
Rig-Veda-Samhitai and their division into the various 
Mandalas has, accordingly, been exceedingly clumsy and un- 
happy. And readin their present order, the hymns form a 
mere jumble, without any intelligent plan or order under- 
lying them. In fact, the Rig-Veda-Samhita, as it stands 
now, looks like a huge wilderness, devoid of any traces of 
development and progress of thought and doctrine; and the 
whole work looks more like a confused mass of endless 
repetitions than an intelligent and edifying record, which 
it really is. But this was more or less a necessary evil, 
and the compiler was almost helpless in the matter. For 
reasons already stated, an arrangement of the hymus in 
their chronological order, was a sheer impossibility. But 
even if an arrangement according to the chronological order 
was out of the question, an arrangement of the hymns in 
their logical order was certainly possible. And had the 
hymns been arranged in their logical order of development, 
the Rig-Veda would have been infinitely more interesting 
and edifying than it is. But there was one great difficulty 
in the arrangement of the hymns in their logical order. The 
theory of the divine origin of the hymns had already been 
in the field. And not only the hymns themselves, but also 
the order in which they were remembered had, it appears, 
long come to be regarded as sacred, and viewed with a super- 
stitious awe and veneration. And perhaps the demon of 
superstitious veneration for the order in which the hymns 
were found, made any change in the arrangement of the hymns 
equally impossible and inconceivable. But inspite of the 
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absence of any methodical arrangement, the hymns, rightly 
understood, and read between the lines, reveal unmistakable 
traces of growth and development of thought; and as such, 
to an intelligent and wary reader, the Rig-Veda is still 
an interesting and highly edifying study. In the Rig-Veda- 
Samhita the hymns, excepting those of the first and Jast 
Mandalas, originally composed by the Rsis of the same family, 
have, as a rule, been sought, as already noticed, to be 
preserved together within one and the same Mandala. This 
was, no doubt, a very convenient arrangement. But it was 
exactly the reverse of the true and natural arrangement. The 
following observations will most conclusively prove that the 
existing arrangement of the hymns, in the Rig-Veda-Samhita, 
is extremely unhappy and unnatural. It is well-known that even 
in Pinini’s time the second Mandala was regarded as of a later 
date than those of the other Mandalas ; and even a careful 
perusal of the very first Rik of the second Mandala fully confirms 
this view. In it we meet with a reference to the seven 
kinds.of priests required in big sacrifices. And this clearly 
shows that this Rik was composed at a time when the sacrificial 
rites had grown extremely complex in their character. But 
we shall examine the problem more fully in what follows. 


1 In R.V. I, 45, 3, Praskanva Kanva, the author of the 
hymn, prays to Agni to hear bis invocation as he heard (or hears) 
Priyamedha, Atri, Virupa, and Angiré. The Rik runs as 
follows :— 


“faataagq sfaaq sade: faqaag | 
. afriaq nenaer ata waa un” 


Priyamedhavat Atrivat Jatavedah Virupavat : 
Angirasvat Praskanvasya srudhi havam. 


Now, the above Rik occurs in Mandala I; and from its posi- 
tion, one should naturally expect that the hymns of Priyamedha, 
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Atri and others mentioned therein, at least some of’ them, 
must have been prior to it in origin. But in the Rig-Veda 
as we find it to-day, the proper order has been com- 
pletely reversed ; and Atri’s hymns occur only in the fourth 
Mandala, and are met with nowhere before, and those of 
Priyimedha and Virupa occur in the eighth Mandala. 

2. Most of the hymns of Medhiatithi Kanva occur in 
Mandala I. But some of the hymns of the 8th Mandala (vide 
Suktas 1, 2, 32, ete.) as well as some of Mandala IX (vide 
Suktas 42, 43, etc.) are also attributed to him. This also clearly 
proves that the chronological order of the hymns has been 
totally reversed in the existing arrangement. Had it not been 
so, these hymns, composed by the same author, would have 
stood much nearer than they are found to-day. 

3. In R. V.I, 117, 7, we are told by a Rsi that Ghosa, 
daughter of King Kaksivan, struck with leprosy, had lived in 
her father’s house, and that the twin gods, Asvins, having 
been invoked, had cured her, and had united her with a 
husband. The Rik runs as follows :— 


“sera faq faaa® git aft saan aifsaat ree 1” 


Ghosayai cit pitrsade durone patim jrryant&a Asvinan 
adattam. 

Now, the foregoing Rik must have originally been com- 
posed after the actual occurrence of the event referred to 
therein. ° But yet Ghosa’s own hymn—Ghosa was also a Rsi, 
and had composed hymns herself —relating these events of her 
life, immediately after their occurrence, have been mentioned 
in the 10th Mandala. This is also certainly a most absurd 
and chaotic arrangement, This is how Ghosa herself relates 
her change of fortune :— 


“marge fag wae: ad am 1” 
Amajurah cit bhavathah yuvam bhagah.—X, 39, 3. 
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“(O ASsvins), you two have become the fortune of one 
(Ghos&) who, (struck with leprosy), had lived in her father’s 
house.” 

Again :— 


“afae mar cage natty 1” 


Janista Ghos& patayat kaninakah.—X, 40, 9. 

“(O ASvins), this Ghos&i has grown into a woman, and a 
husband, desirous of a wife, has come to her.” 

Now, these last mentioned Riks were evidently composed 
by Ghosi immediately after the occurrence of the events ; 
and as such, they ought to have preceded the descripcion 
of the same events given by another Rgi. But yet the 
description given by the latter occurs, as we have seen, in 
Mandala I, whereas Ghosi’s own LRiks, containing an 
account of the events, are found in Mandala X, which is 
evidently most absurd. Again, in R. V. I, 122, 5, we also 
meet with a reference to the hymns composed by Ghosa 
relating the said events of her life. This is also most 
absurd. In the natural order of things Ghosa’s own 
hymns should have been given a position prior to those com- 
posed by other Rsis relating the same events. Under no cir- 
cumstances, Ghos&’s own hymns should have been given in 
the last Mandala, and those others mentioned above in 
Mandala I. 

4. The opening hymns of the 1st Mandala are actributed 
to Madhucchanda Vaisvamiira, the son of Visvamitra, and 
some of the hymns immediately following the same are attri- 
buted to Jeta, the son of Madhucchandé. From their posi- 
tions in Rig-Veda-Samhita, these are apt to be taken as the 
oldest of the Rig-vedic hymns, But in reality they are some 
of the latest hymns of the Rig-vedic age. The hymns of 
Visvamitra, the father of Madhucchanda, and grand-father of 
Jeté, are mentioned in the 3rd Mandala. This is most 
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absurd. The hymns composed by Visvamitra should have, in 
the natural order of things, preceded those composed by his 
son and the grand-son. But in the existing Rig-Veda-Samhita 
the natural order has been reversed, and the hymns of the son 
and the grand-son have been placed at the very beginning of 
RigeVeda, whereas those of Visvamitra himself have been 
placed in the 3rd Mandala. 

The Riks with which the very first hymn of the Rig-Veda 
opens—and similar Riks also occur in the hymns attributed to 
Jeta—run as follows :— 


_ Cafaata gafed awe 22 wefanq | eT Taare | 
afta: gafa: wfafa: ker aaa: sa 0” 


Agnimile purohitam yajiiasya devam rtvijam ; 

Hotirarn ratnadhatamam. Agnih piarvyebhih rsibhih 
idyah niitanaih uta.—I. I, 1-2. 

** T adore Agni, who, like the priest, invokes gods (to the 
place of sacrifice), and is the greatest giver of wealth. “Agni 
was atiored by the old Rsis and is adored by the new Rsis as 
well.” 

Now, here Agni is represented as the Priest presiding 
over sacrifices and invoking all other gods to come and par- 
take of the sacrificial offerings. But this is, to be sure, an 
extremely complex conception, and it implies and presupposes 
a considerable growth of thought and power of abstraction. 
Andas such, a considerable period of time must have elapsed 
for such a complex conception to have suggested itself to the 
imagination of the Rsis. This also proves that the opening 
hymns of the Rig-Veda can, by no means, be treated az the 
oldest of the Rig-vedic hymns. To make our position quite 
clear we shall examine this point more fully here. If we take 
the following Riks addressed to Agni into consideration, the 
contrast between the opening hymns, mentioned above, and 
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these other hymns will be found to be quite evident — — 


(i) “garq a cas ania wf.” 
Ibhyan na rajé vandni attii—I, 65, 4. 
oo Agni) consumes the forests, as a king consumes his 
enemies.” 
(ii) “fa tuifa vafe aaa ver 1” 
Vi dvesimsi inuhi vardhaya ilam.—VI, 10, 7. 


“(O Agni), scatter away the enemies, and increase our food.” 


(iii) “ary arn: afafa a wat arfe cst qaary Tia 
wen wr far cag: afar: 1” 


Krnusva pajah prasitim na prthvim yahi rajeva amavan 
ibhena : 

Asta asi vidhya Raksasah tapistaih.—IV, 4, 1. 

“ QO Agni, thou art the killer of the enemies. Spread thy 
heat like a net (spread for catching birds), and attack the Rak- 
sasas with thy fiercest rays, as a king, seated, with his minis- 
ters, on the elephant, attacks his enemies.” 


(iv) “aq S al aawaa a caq waugy | 
zea: Ufa a aaa: W” 


Tam u tva vrtrahantamam yo Dasyiin avadhinuse : 
Dyumnaih abhi pra nonumah.—I, 73, 4. 


‘OQ Agni, thou removest the Dasyus from their places. 
We salute thee, the greatest killer of the enemies, repeatedly 
with bright hymns.” 


Now, the contrast between these simple Riks and the 
extremely complex Rik, afala gofeafafa, Agnimile puro- 
hitam, etc., ‘ I adore Agni, the Priest, etc.,’ referred to above 
is quite evident. The Ryis knew the use of fire, and by 
making the best use of their superior knowledge, they killed 
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of drove away their enemies whenever possible, by setting fire 
to the forests which gave them shelter, and wherefrom they 
surprised and harassed the Aryans from time to time. The 
Rsis, therefore, naturally looked upon Fire with a supersti- 
tious awe and veneration, and worshipped Fire as “the great- 
est destroyer of the enemies ’”’ and as “ the greatest giver of 
wealth.” With the gradual widening of the range of their 
knowledge and experience, they, however, came to perceive 
that Fire pervaded the universe, and that it was as much 
in heaven as on earth. And with the recognition of this fact 
a new conception dawned upon the minds of the Rsis, and they 
exclaimed with joy and wonder— 


“eat ay a fefa ad: faery aq afer wag 1” 


Agne yat te divi varcah prthivyaim yat osadhisu apsu.— 
ITT, 22. 2. 
“QO Agni, the rays that are in the sky, those that are on 


earth, those in the wood, as well as thosein the water, are all 
thine.” ° 

Now, with the dawn of this new consciousness, there was 
a distinct and perceptible change in the attitude of the Rsis 
towards the Fire, as well as in the nature of their invocations 
to the Fire. And from the very depths of their heart they 
now exclaimed— | 


“geal fa: aa marfr: waa ufe fare aay 1” 
Adavdhebhih tava gopabhih asmakam péhi trisadhastha _ 
sirin.—VI. 8, 7. . 
*Q Agni, thou Pervader of the three worlds, protect us, 
thy worshippers, with thy invincible and sheltering rays.” 
Now, the conception that Fire was as much in heaven 
ason earth, and that he pervaded the universe, gradually 
paved the way for a belief that Fire might, with great advan- 
tage, be employed as a mediator between men on earth and 
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gods in heaven. And henceforward the Rsis first learned to 
worship Agni as the Priest presiding over sacrifices, and as 
the divine Invoker of gods. Thus, it is evident that the con- 
ception underlying the very opening Rik of the Rig-Veda 
mfeaaia yufeafafa, Agnimile purohitam, etc., referred to 
above, is highly abstract and complex in its character, ,and 
that it could not have dawned upon the minds of the Rsis 
before they had considerably advanced in knowledge and 
ex perience, and learned to conceive Agni as faqwen:, Trisadhas- 
thah, ‘the Pervader of the three worlds.’ And hence the 
opening hymn of the kK. V. as well as the similar other 
hymns following it, can, by no means, claim a place among 
the earliest of the Vedic hymns. In fact, these hymus must 
have been composed after the Rsis have considerably advanced 
in knowledge and in their power of imagination and abstrac- 
tion; and as such, these hymns must be regarded as entirely 
misplaced in the Rig- Veda-Samhita. 

Moreover, in the very second Rik of the opening hymn, 
referred to above, Madhucchandi himself characterises him 
as a new Rsi, and as having been preceded by many others 
who had worshipped Agni before him. And from this refer- 
rence also it is quite clear that the hymn with which the 
Rig-Veda opens must needs be regarded as of much later 
origin, and that it can, under no circumstances, be regarded 
as the oldest of the Rig-vedic hymns, though, from its exist- 
ing position, it appears to beso. In fact, the hymns attri- 
buted to Madhucchanda and Jeté, with which the Kig-Veda 
opens, ought to have come after Visvamitra’s own hymns, 
and not before them. The existing arrangement cannot 
but, therefore, be regarded as extremely unnatural an 
absurd. | | 

5. From what has been stated elsewhere in connection 
with the War of the Ten Kings, it is evident that Visvamitra 
and Vasistha were contemporaries, the former having been 
replaced by the latter as the high priest of the Bharatas under 
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Sudas. Under the normal state of things, one should, therefore, 
naturally expect the hymns composed by Vasistha to be more 
or less of the same age as those composed by Visvamitra. 
But in the existing arrangement of the hymns in the Rig- 
Veda-Samhita, the hymns attributed to Visvamitra are found 
in the 3rd Mandala, whereas those attributed to Vasistha are in 
the 7th Mandala. Here also the natural order of the hymns 
has been completely reversed. 


6. The 20th Rik of the 164th Sikta, Mandala I, beauti- 
fully describes the nature of the extremely complex and 
subtle relation between man and God, in the light of an ana- 
logy taken from the world. The Rik runs as follows:— 


“ST qual Gas ABI! ward aa afiqaqana | 
amt: wer: faa ate wha saa wansfiraraaifa a” 


Dva suparné sayuji sakhiya saminam vrksam _ parisasva- 
jate : 

Tayoh anyah pippalam svadu atti anasn anyo’abhica- 
kasiti, 


“Two birds, beautiful in movement and attached as 
friends, dwell on the same tree. One of them eats delicious 
fruits, and the other, all the while fasting, simply looks at 
the former.” 


Now, the conception underlying this Rik is evidently 
extremely complex and highly philosophical in its nature ; 
and it could have only dawned upon the mind of its author 
after he had greatly advanced in spiritual vision and exper? 
ence. The foregoing Rik is evidently an embodiment of the 
maturest spiritual experience of the age. This Rik also oc- 
curs both in the Svetasvatara Upanisad (IV, 6), and in the 
Mindaka Upanisad (III, 1, 1) exactly in the same form. 
In fact, the conception underlying the Rik in question, is out 
and out Vedantic; and such a highly complex conception must 
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have dawned upon the mind of its author after he had attain- 
ed considerable progress in knowledge and _ philosophical 
speculation. It is, therefore, impossible to treat it as one of 
the earliest hymns of the Rig-Veda, though from its position 
in Mandala I it appears to be so. Here also the natural 
order has evidently been reversed. ; 

It is needless to multiply instances. From what has been 
stated above it is quite evident that, while compiling the 
scattered hymns and dividing them into various Mandalas, 
the hymns were arranged in a promiscuous manner without 
any well-defincd and definite plan or order, and that the 
original order of the hymns has been lost for good. But 
although the chronological order was lost for good, an‘ar- 
rangement of the hymns in their logical order was quite 
feasible. And had the Hymns been arranged according to 
the growth and development of the thoughts underlying them, 
the Rig-Veda would have been a much more interesting and 
edifying study. But probably out of fear and from a super- 
stitioras veneration for the order in which the hymns had been 
found preserved in different families, Krana Dvaipaiyana 
shrank from any such attempt. But this reversion of the 
chronological order has rendered the Rig-Veda a doubly 
human production, and has robbed it of much of its beauty, 
excellence and utility. 


THE EARLY InDO-ARYANS: THEIR ADMINISTRATION, 
SociAz CONDITION AND CULTURE. 


The early Aryan invaders came into India, in hordes, with 
their wives, children and cattle; and wherever they came upon 
fertile tracts of land, they founded little colonies of their own, 
and lived as bands of strangers, in a strange land, surrounded 
by enemies. They were often intercepted, on their ways, by 
the inhabitants of the regions through which they had to pass, 
who, as already noticed, tried all their guiles and stratagems 
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to way-lay and kill them. No sooner, however, had the 
Aryans reached their destination, then they found themselves 
hurled into a nest of bees, as it were ; and swarms of swarthy 
races continued to pour upon the invaders, from all sides, and 
fought tooth and nail, with a grim determination, to expel 
theeunwelcome visitants from their midst. But the invaders 
had come to stay, armed with the equipments of a superior 
civilisation; and by their superior weapons, they gradually 
overcame all hostilities, and vanquished the enemies, and sub- 
jugated them in part; and the rest, driven from their homes, 
were obliged to take shelter in forests and mountain fastnesses. 
The Rig-Veda abounds in hymns referring to these early wars 
between the Aryans and the primitive occupants of the soil. 
These hymns are of great historical importance, and throw a 
flood of light into the dark subterranean chambers of the 
history of the period, and furnish the reader with precious 
and interesting details regarding the lives, manners and 
customs of the peoples concerned. Here are some Rike which 
will speak for themselves :— ’ 


1. “me wall TQ Ws ay WTA 
Indra hatvi Dasyiin pra Aryam varnam avat.—III, 34, 9. 


“Indra having killed the Dasyus, saved the superior class 
(the Aryas).” 


2. WATE: Sa WET: TIT 1” 


Anasah Dasyiin amrnah vadhena.—V, 29, 10, 


@ 


«(OQ Indra) thou hast killed the speechless (i.¢., without 
language) Dasyus with thy thunder.” 


“s2fee Fay! AT Wat: AUT Wes: wTafer: 1” 
Adedista Vrtraha gab antah krgnain arusaih dhamabhib.— 
IIT, 31, 21. 
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‘May Indra, the Destroyer of Vrtra, send us rains! 
May he destroy the black-complexioned with his great and 
radiant prowess | ”° 


4, “ge Bad NY WAY ae HUTA Weary” 
Indrah manave sasat avratan tvacam krsnam arandhayat .— 
I, 180, 8. 
“Indra destroyed those without rites for men, and took 
off their black skin.” 


5. SMITE a SE AA WANT WAT: UA” 
Sisah tam Indra martyam ayajyum Savasah pate.— 
]T, 181, 4. 


“Q Indra, Lord of prowess, thou hast punished the mortal 
Raksasas, without sacritices.” 


6. ‘Sena ee Wha a: We: WIAA WATAT: | 
aq aw wfwary aw: eta Sara: i” 
Akrami Dasyuh abhi nah amantah anyavratah amanusah; 


Tvam tasya amitrahan vadhah Dasasya dambhayah.— 
X, 22, 8. 


“QO Destroyer of the enemies, pierce through the Dasyus, 
who are without sacrifices and without faith, and are unlike 
men, and of different rites, and seek to overpower us.’* 


7. “ fonwafen way foriiay we Vary | 


wa wat fae 0” 
Pisangabhrstim abhrnam Pisécim Indra sammrna: 
Sarvam Rakso nivarhaya.—JI. 135, 5. 


‘““Q Indra, kill the copper-coloured and yelling Pisach, 
outright, and extirpate all Raksasas.”’ 
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8. “auafa 2afre: faarea 1” 
Sarasvati devanidah nivarhaya,—VII, 6, 3. 


“QO Saraswati, thou hastexterminated the revilers of gods.” 


9. “fa waar saat cary fea: fara 0” 
" Ni agradhan ayajiian Dasyan Agnih vivaya.—VII. 6, 8. 
** May Agni completely disperse the Dasyus, who are 
without reverence and without sacrifice } ” 


10. ‘awe: qarfa aegat aaifin tv” 
Mahah rujimi vandhuta vacobhib. —TIV, 4, 1!. 
“OQ Agni, I destroy the powerful Raksasas by means of 
our friendship generated by the hymns.” 


11. “crear aave gefad gat 4 frat ga 1” 
Rayaskamo vajrahastam sudaksinam putro na_pitaram 
huve —VII, 32, 3. 


‘ Desirous of wealth, I invoke Indra, the wiekler of 
thunder and excellent giver, as the son invokes the father.” 


12. “a qm wad TET a Hae Heras 1” 
Na yasya hanyate sakha na jiyate kadacana.—X, 152, 1. 
‘Whose (Indra’s) friend is never killed nor vanquished.” 


13. Safa garaa foact wel fareay 1” 
Asvina putriyeva pitara mahyam siksatam.—X, 39, 6. 


‘¢( Asvins, teach me as parents teach the son.” ° 


14. “uaqay Whaat Ua: wr way ww: what” 
Jambhayatam abhitah rayatah sunah hatam mrdhah 
ASvina.—I, 182, 4. 
“O A&vins, destroy these that are yelling like dogs, and 
are coming to fight and kill us,” 


16 
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15, ‘mer wey warm: faererrfar atterare 1” 
Yajya it ayajyoh vibhajati bhojanam.—lIT, 26, 1. 


‘May the offerer of sacrifices enjoy wealth (the food) of 
those opposed to sacrifices ! ” 


16. “er fay wat wae: F xe aT: Teale, ETaATAT: 1” 


Para cit sirsi vavrjuh te Indra ayajyainah yajvabhih 
spardhamanah.—I, 33, 5. 


‘OQ Indra, those without sacrifices and yet varying with 
the offerers of sacrifices, have fled with their faces (heads) 
turned back.” 


17. “a ed auq wat get Wa: 1” 
Yo disam varnam adharam guhia akah.—II. 12, 4. 


* Who (Indra) has made the Dasa class low in caves or 
hiding places.” 


18. “a caq THe Vet Tes: se Nf: Tare Weata 1” 
Tvam Dasyfin okasali Agne ajah uru jyotih janayan 
Aryyaya.— VII, 5, 6. 


“QO Agni, having generated great heat, thou hast expelled 
the Dasyus from their homes for the Aryyas.” 


19. “ger we qqary wfaar aceraq afiare: 1” 
Sudase Indrah sutukan amitran arandhayat vadhrivacah.— 
VII, 18, 9. 


‘‘Indra brought the chattering enemies, with their 
children, ander the subjugation of Sudas.’’ 


20. “ay ey away Mae: |” 
Anu daha sahamiran kravyadah,—X, 87, 19. 
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“OQ Agni, may thou consume the eaters of raw meat root 
and branch | ” 

Now, in the foregoing Riks, the non-Aryans, whom the 
early Aryan invaders found in possession of the soil, fought 
and vanquished, are described as ‘black-complexioned,’ ‘‘aaqt:,” 
krgiah or ‘ copper-coloured,’ “ fangwea:,” pisangabhrstayah, 
‘ Dasyus,’ ‘ Pisacis,’ ‘ Asuras,’ ‘ god-less,’ “ s7@aq:,”” adevah, 
‘ without sacrifices,’ “ qqeqre,” Ayajvanah, and as with differ- 
ent rites ‘‘ sayaqq:,” anyabratal; whereas the Aryans are 
described as ‘ friends of the gods,’ “ syqa:, ’’ abhiivah, ‘ offer- 
ers of sacrifices,’ ‘ qeqra:,” yajvanah, as ‘ white-com- 
plexioned,’ ‘“ fayaq:,” Sityaficah (VII, 33, 1), and as 
‘makers of hymns,’ “ arz@q:,” kiravah (VI, 45, 33). Some 
of the non-Aryans were, we are told, “  arq:,” anasah, 
‘ without language,’ and even “ qaragt,’ amadnusih ‘ un- 
like men,’ and lived on raw-meat, “ gmeqre:,”’ kravyadah, 
and were like yelling dogs. It is thus evident that the Aryan 
invaders widely differed from the children of the soil both in 
their complexion as well as in their customs, usages, rites and 
culture, and that they were much superior to their enemies in 
culture and civilisation. It was, therefore, no wonder if the 
Aryans, by their prowess and superior weapons and culture, 
completely crushed their enemies in war, and _ brought 
many of them under subjugation. Indra, we are told, 
in the extract No. 19, brought the enemies of Sudas, with 
their children, under his subjugation. But many of the 
non-Aryans, it is evident, preferred a life of exile to a 
miserable existence as serfs, under the victors, and took 
shelter in forests and mountains. Indra, we are told in, 
extract No. 17, drove the Dasas to caves or hiding places. 
But some among the non-Aryans were _ evidently 
considerably advanced in civilisation, knew the uses of 
metals, and lived, it appears, in fortified towns and forts. 
Some of these were very rich; and in R. V. IV, 25, 7, we 
are told that Indra does not approve of any alliance with the 
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wealthy Panis, “a tam ufaar geqa,” Na revata Panina 
sakhyam. In R. V. VI, 45, 33, we find Bharadvaja singing 
the glory of Brvu, and thus praising him for his wisdom and 
liberality :— 


“aa ga: fava ot aer wafer aca: | 
aq avaerd afeq wv” 
Tat su nah visve & sada grnanti karavah : 
Brvum sahasradétam strim. 


* All our hymn-makers always sing the glory of wise 
Brvu, the giver of thousands.” 


Brvu was, as Siyana tells us, the carpenter of the Panis, 
“aqgata qatai aa,” Brvurnama Panindm taksa. 


Again, it appears that some of the non-Aryans were 
traders. In R. V., 1, 33,3 we meet with the following :— 
“aT ufwez:,” Ma Panirbhih, “ Do not be (i.e, want any 
return) like a trader.” It is, therefore, quite clear that some 
of the non-Aryans, particularly the Panis, were considerably 
advanced in civilisation. The expression, ‘aq: afa wefa: awtaa” 
(I, 182, 3), Yah kascit ahavih mahiyate, “Whosoever among 
those without sacrifices has attained glory,” is indeed highly 
significant. It clearly shows that there were some among the 
non-Aryans who had really made considerable progress in 
culture and civilisation. But the superior valour and higher 
civilisation of the Aryans, gradually, hushed all opposition ; 
and the enemies were expelled from their hearths and homes, 
and were subjugated or driven to a life of exile. Thus, gradu- 
ally there grew up powerful and flourishing Aryan colonies, 
here and there, on the banks of the Indus and its tributaries. 
And as time went on, these colonies multiplied in number, 
and the wave of the Aryan colonisation rolled on more 
and more eastward. The Five Tribes, on the banks of the 
‘Sarasvati and its tributaries, already referred to, was one of 
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the most powerful of these colonies. And their territories 
formed the most easterly limits of the early Indo-Aryan 
settlement, known as Brahmavarta. 

Dr. A. C. Das, in his Rig-vedic India, has,as already 
noticed, held that the original inhabitants of the tract of 
land watered by the Rig-Vedic “Seven Rivers,” “ayfaara:”’ 
were all Aryans, and that the Rig-Vedic wars were only 
wars between the advanced Aryans and their backward kiths 
and kins. The foregoing Riks, however, clearly prove the 
utter absurdity of Dr. Das’s contention. In fact, the 
expression, “ O Agni, thou hast expelled the Dasyus from 
their houses for the Aryya (R. V. VIII, 5, 6) is alone 
quite conclusive. 


The following Riks will give us some idea of the weapons 


The weapons an? and the accessories of war with which the 


accersories of war use 
by sutly Indo-Aryans’ Aryans had armed themselves :— 


1. “a@ Mea aq TATA TX 1” 
Tvam codaya nin karpane sira.—I. 22, 10. 


“ O mighty Indra, thou sendest. men to fight in war with 
swords.’ 


2. “tea fray Waa: FATIH” 
Codaya dhiyam ayasah na dharam.—-VI, 47, 10. 
«0 Indra, grant me intelligence as,sharp as the blade of 
a scimitar.” 
3. “aqat at: HA ATS aT I” 
Dhanvana gab jayema ajim jayema.—VI, 75, 2. 


‘With the bow, we shall win the enemies’ cows, and shall 
win battles.”’ 
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4, “rrerat aT Fat: Wa: FeA I” 
Alaktaé ya yasyah ayah mukham.—VI, 75, 15. 


“(The arrow) which is dipped in poison and whose mouth 
is made of iron.” 


5. “aereel uaa wear aerafaa | 
wee Wfary aTae aT wate aga safire: n” 


Avasrsta paraipata Saravye brahmasamsite : 
Gaccha amitran prapadyasva ma& amisam 
kaficana utsisali—VI, 75, 16. 


* O enchanted and skilful Arrow, when hurled, go hence, 
reach the enemies, and leave none of them alive.” 


6. “stare sa wafa nataq aq aal aria | 
at aa afeat fod 1” 

Jimutasya iva bhavati pratikam yat varmi yati: 

Tva varmano mahima pipaittu.—VI, 75, 1. 

“ When the warrior, armed with a coat of mail, goes, he 
looks like a (terrific) cloud. May the glory of the coat of 
mail protect thee (O Warrior)!” 

7. “ars a wat: afeaen: 1” 
Vaje na asvah saptivantah.—xX, 6, 6. 


“, ike swift chargers in war.”’ 

8. “Safa wgfara arferg 1” 
Saptim asumiva ajisu.— xX, 156, 1. 
‘‘ Like fast-moving cavalry in war.” 


9. “awed cere stafera aren 1” 
Brhaspate rajaya asitniva djau.—X, 68, 2. 
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“Q Brhaspati, place thy scattered rays among thy 
worshippers, like chargers scattered in war.” 


10. , ‘Stay war arsag arfaaq 1” 
Jenyam yatha vajesu vajinam.—I, 130, 6. 


** As men admire a charger victorious in battles.” 


ll. “cary Sa atsrara: 0” 
Rathan iva vajayatal—I, 130, 5. 
‘* As men, desirous of war, construct chariots of war.’’ 


Now, it is evident from above that the Aryans fought 
from chariots in war, put on coats of mail, and fought with 
swords and scimitars, unpierced by the enemies’ weapons. 
Some tribes of the Aryans excelled in archery ; and metallic 
arrow-heads were often dipped in poison to make them more 
effective and fatal. In the extract No. 5, quoted above, we 
find Bharadvaja invoking an enchanted arrow, dipped in 
poison, to go and fall upon the enemies, and to leave none of 
themealive. The Aryans, moreover, made use of horses and, 
of cavalries, in war, and occasionally even fought on elephants. 
The expression, “ “aife wa Waalgy faa,” Yahi rajevaamavan 
ibhena, 1V, 4, 1, “Go like a king, on the elephant, surround. 
ed by the ministers,” is quite significant. We, further, learn 
from the Rig-Veda that the excited chargers often caused a 
great viplence upon the enemies, and created consternation 
among them, and, at times, routed them in confusion and 
disorder. The following Riks shall be read with interest — 


lL. “Margy ater aad aaurey:, wen: caf: aw area | 
mamma: He: wiferaray ferarfer sear worerenereey: 
Tivrin ghosin krnvate vrsapinayah Asvah rathebhih 
saha vajayantah : 
Avakramantah prapadaih amitran ksinanti Satriin anapa- 
vyayantah.—VI, 75, 7. . 
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“The chargers, rushing violently with the war-chariots, 
and scattering dusts with their feet, make terrible noises, and 
instead of fleeing away, strike the enemies with their hoofs.” 


2. “Saw Ud tana 7 ayy Wamiaiear faa vty | 
ara waar waht a aa aT a Tee OTAA a aay” 

Uta sma enam vastramathim na tayum =  anukroSanti 
ksitayo bharesu : 

Nicé ayaminam jasurim na syenam Ssravah ca accha 
pasumat ca yitham.—lV, 3, 5. 

‘The enemies scream on seeing it (the war-horse Dadhi- 
kra) making for their food and cattle, in the field of battle, as 
men scream on the approach of a purloiner of clothings, and 
as birds scream on seeing a hungry hawk coming down.” 


Vanquished in open war, the non-Aryans often took 
shelter, as has already been stated, in forests and mountains, 
and waged a sort of guerilla war against the victors, and 
often harassed them from their hiding places. But even in 
such trying circumstances, the Aryans were not found want- 
ing. When ordinary resources failed, they punished the 
enemies by setting fire to their hiding-places, and often cap- 
tured or massacred them by thousands. Thus, fire, apart from 
its other uses, did the Aryans a yeoman’s service, and in many 
cases, proved to be the only means of comnleting the effects 
of their hard-won victories. Naturally, therefore, Fire came 
to enjoy the highest esteem and veneration among the early 
Aryan settlersin India, and was worshipped as the greatest 
destroyer of the enemies, “aag¥aa:,” Brtrahantamah, 1, 78, 4, 
and as the killer of the Asuras ‘‘eqzq:,’’ Asuraghnah, and 
as “the destroyer of the Raksasas,” ‘“cetet,” Raksoha, 1, 
13, 1. Here are some Riks, in point, which will speak for 


themselves :— 


1 “gary wet aufe aque a at ceife garry fog: 0” 
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Sanat Agne mrnasi yatudhinin na tvi Raksamsi prta- 
nasu jigyuh.— X, 87, 19. 

‘‘Q Agni, thou always killest the Raksasas, but they 
never vanquished thee in war.” 


2. “ae wa &,” Raja iva jeh.—vVI, 4, 4. 


**(O Agni), conquer our enemies like a king.” 


3. “a: Sen Wray aTeT: | 
a faa aga: afta: far: am afar: aerhir: 0” 
, Yah dehyah anamayat vadhasnaih : 

Sah nirudhya Nahusah Agnil visah cakre valihrtah 
sahobhih.— VII, 6, 5. 

** Agni who lowered the skill of the Asuras by his 
weapons, made them vassals of King Nahusa, besieging them 
by force.” 


4. “ofr war fafaa: afa wafa ane a WyT Saat” * 


Agnih jambhaih tigitaih atti bharvati yodhah na Satrin 
sal) vanad.—1, 143, 5. 

* Acni kills the enemies like a mighty warrior, and con- 
sumes forests with his sharp teeth.” 


5. “Gay a aay WANS FTE TTT TT” 
Tirvan na yaman Etasasya nu rane dr yah gbrne.— 
VI, 15, 5. 
* Who (Agni) was kindled quickly, in war, for the assis- 
tance of Atasa, (to kill the enemies), like a destroyer of 
the foes.” 


6. “ayes at: afefa wat aie cista weary waa t 
aay wa ufafd gat wen afte fae cere: afae: 0” 
17 " 
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_Krnusva pajah prasitim prithvim yahi rajeva amavan 
ibhena : 
Trsvim anu prasitim drunana)h astéi asi vidhya Raksasah 
tapistailh—IV, 4, 1. 


“Thou art, O Agni, the destroyer of the foes. Spread 
thy heat like a net spread on the earth, and attack the Raksa- 
sas with thy fiercest rays. like a king, seated on the elephant, 
behind his quickly marching hosts, surrounded by his minis- 
ters.”’ 


In those early times, however, the modern scientific 
methods of kindling fire were unknown, 
The method of ob- : 
taining fire. and fire could only be kindled by the 
tedisus process of rubbing two pieces of 
twigs against each other. In every house, therefore, fire 
was, as a rule, preserved day and night, with utmost care, so 
that no house could ever be left without this most resourceful 
of friends. On this point the following expressions shall be 
read with interest :— 
‘owt warn,” Agne jajianah.—lI, 12, 3. 


‘Thou art, O Agni, born of sacrificial sticks,” 


2. “q aver: wie mfaneg ar 
Pra matrbhyah adhi kranikradat gah.—X, 1, 2. : 
“© Agni, thou‘art born of two mothers, making repeated 
noise.” 
3. “atstare,” Yo jagirah.—V, 44, 14. 


‘ He who is always awake.” 


4. “feat a aaa,” Diva na naktam.—), 144, 4. 
‘“* Adored at night as in day-time.” 
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5. “ort a, tay WET: a: feat Tq 1” 
Naktam yah im arusah yah diva nin.—VI, 3, 6. 


‘Who, kindled at night, sends men to their work as in 
day-time.” 


‘Evidently, the creat utility of fire gradually gave rise to 
the cult of Fire-Worship among the early Indo-Aryans. And 
Fire soon became one of the foremost deities of the Rig-Veda, 
and was adored as the greatest of the mundane gods. 

The Aryans, though split up into tribes and clans, were 
as a rule, conscious of the unity of their blood and religion, 
culture and civilisation, and regarded one another as their 
kith and kin. Occasionally, however, differences and hostili- 
ties arose among them ; and at times, they even took up arms 
in settlement of these differences. And the Rig-Veda contains 
distinct references to turmoils of wide-spread and gruesome 
inter-tribal wars among the early Indo-Aryans themselves. 
And the War of the Ten Kings Is an instance in point. 


THe EsarRnty ARYAN ADMINISTRATION. 


The early Indo-Aryans were divided into clans, each con- 
sisting of several tribes. Each clan was under a king or 
sovereign, and each tribe had a ruling Chief or King. There 
were also confederacies of allied tribes. The Rig-Veda tells 
us of the great and powerful confederacy of the ‘ Five Tribes’ 
on the banks of Sarasvati and its tributaries, and of its great 
King Asamati, who, whether with sword in hand or not, 
always had his enemies prostrated in war, like buffaloes pros- 
trated before a lion. The Rik in question runs as follows :— 


Cm: gary afwarina afaretl wala Sa waaay aT 1” 
Yah janan mahisaniva atitasthau paviravan uta apaviravan 
yudha.—X, 60, 3. 
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The Rig-Veda describes him as “ qafa,” Satpatib, 
“the protector of the good,” and his kingdom as “ @wa‘ewa,” 
tvesasandrsam, “ bright.” We are further told _ that 
Iksaku was the Governor of the kingdom, and that “ the 
people of the ‘Five Tribes’ were as happy as in Heaven ” (X, 
60,1 &4). The Bharatas under King Sudis formed another 
powerful Aryan clan, consisting of Kusikas and several other 
tribes. And subsequently the tribe of the Trtsus, under 
Vasistha, joined the Bharatas as anally, and led them to victory 
in their war against the ‘Five Tribes.’ 

The ideal of the government, among the early Indo- 
Aryans was exccedingly high and noble ; and the good of the 
people was the great ambition of the monarchs. In R. V. VI, 
19, 1, Indra is represented as “ gladly fulfilling the desires of 
men like a king,” “ gaq aufaun,” Nrvat carsaniprah. The 
Kings had their ministers and governors to help them in 
carrying on their work of administration. The expression 
Carfe «wera waatq s#a,” Yahi rajeva amavin  ibhena, 
IV, 4,1, clearly proves that, in times of war, the kings, with 
their ministers, often accompanied the armies on elephants to 
instruct the generals. And the expression, “ fefa a waaea:,”’ 
Divi iva Paiicakrstayah, “the five tribes were as happy 
as in Heaven,” clearly shows that, at least under some rulers, 
the people were really as happy as in Heaven, and that good 
kings always tried to satisfy the legitimate aspirations of their 
subjects, and that the good of the subjects was the end of the 
administration. “ 


“ In R. V. X, 178, we come across a most beautiful des- 
cription of a Coronation Ceremony. Here are some extracts 
from the same, which will speak for themselves :— 


1. “sat wey wan Ufe wa: fre whrerafer | 
fam: ST Be eR AT A Weary 1” 
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A tva aharsam antah edhi dhruvah tista avicacalih: 
Visah tva& sarva vanchantu ma tat rastramadhibbrasat. 
—X, 173, 1. 


‘‘@ King, I place thee on the throne. Be thou the Lord 
among the people, and remain still and immovable. May all 
the subjects desire thee.” 


2. “wa ett yar ufwat yate: cedar: 5a | 
ya fafa sary wat tr fasaraayq wu” 
Dhruva dyau dhruva prithivi dhruvasah parvatah ime: 
Dhruvam viSvamidam jagat dhruvo raja visimayam.— 
X, 173, 4. 


‘*The sky is immovable, the earth is immovable, these 
mountains are immovable, this universe is immovable. May 
this king of the people be also immovable !”’ 


Again, in R. V., I, 178, 10, we also meet with a reference 
o ‘the ruler of a town always engaged in good government,” 
. qufq aie,” Pirpatim susistau. Now, it is evident 
from above that the good of the people was the chief object 
of the government. It also appears from the above- 
mentioned coronation Riks that the people had some voice in 
the election of the King. The expression, “ fay; @T ape,” 
Visah tvaé vafichantu, ‘may the subjects desire thou,’ is not 
without its significance. In fact, the two expressions, “ Be 
thou still and immovable,” and “ may the people desire thee,” 
occurring side by side in the first of the above-mentioned Riks, 
clearly suggest that even then it was clearly known that the 
safety and stability of the monarchs always depended on the 
good wishes and the support of the people. It is also quite 
clear from above that every town had its ruler, or Magistrate, 
“ Pirpatih,” and that it was the ambition of the ruler of a 
town always to rule the people well and for the good of the 
people, Amidst all uncertainties, it is quite certain that the 
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government did not then exist for the few, but that it, on 
the contrary, existed for the good and welfare of the 
multitude. It is also clear, from the Riks quoted above, 
that the unhealthy theory of the Divine Origin or of the 
‘Trusteeship ’ of the kings was totally unknown among the 
early Indo-Aryans. 


THE SocIaAL ORGANISATION. 


The Rig-Veda presents to us the picture of a social organi- 
sation in which vocations of life stood undifferentiated, and 
every individual was both acivilian and a soldier. Pretensions 
of classes and sectional monopolies, based on a fancied su- 
periority of origin and birth, which form the ban of modern 
Hindu society, were totally unknown in the Rig-vedic age. 
The Rsis of the Rig-Veda were, as we have seen, all house- 
holders, and were engaged in different occupations. The 
Rsihoed, morever, then formed no monopoly of any privileged 
class or sect. The Rsis, with the rest of the people, formed, 
on the contrary, one undivided and homogeneous nation, in- 
spired by one common end, and knit together by the ties of one 
common origin, one common social life, and one common 
culture. The Reis, like others, lived in families, and discharged 
the manifold duties of life as householders and citizens, with 
the greatest fidelity and diligence. Those among the people 
who composed hymns or poems, preserved in the Rig-Veda, 
are known as the Rsis. Some of the Rsis were, as we have 
sean, kings, such as Kutsa, Divodasa, Prthusrava, and the like. 
There were princes among the Rsis as well, such as Rhjagva, 
Ambariga, Sahadeva, Vayamana, and the like. Many of the 
Reis were valiant warriors, and led men in war, such as Vis- 
vamitra, Vasistha, Bharadvaja, and the like. There were 
physicians as well among the Reis, such as Brtriha Kasyapa, 
Samkasuka Yamayana, and the like. Some of the Rsig were, 
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again, engaged in commerce; and we have been told that 
Rsi Dirghasravaé was a merchant (vide R.V.I, 112,11).. Some 
of the Rsis were engaged in agriculture; and there were 
others who followed various other pursuits. 


The Rsihood was not, moreover, a monopoly of the stronger 
sex alone. The Rig-Veda tells us of many Rsis who were 
women, and possessed great talents and learning. Visvavara 
and Apala, two daughters of Atri, Ghosa, daughter of King 
Kaksivan, Lopamudra, wife of Agastya, Romasa, wife of 
King Bhabatavya, were all Rsis, and their poems are found in 
the Rig-Veda. The Rig-Veda contains references to several 
other Rsis as well, who belonged to the fair sex. Many of 
these ladies were highly cultured ; and the hymns attributed 
to Visvavara and Ghos& are of a very high order, both in 
elegance and richness of diction as well as in the sublimity of 
conception. Here is a Rik, attributed to Visvavara, which 
will be read with interest :— | a 


“afaw: sft: fefa wife: 8aq were squq staan farrtfar 
- ufa ural faware aati: 2arq carat what wart a” 


Samiddhah Agnib divi socih srayet pratyan Usasam 
urviya vibhati : 

Eti prici Visvavaraé namobhih devan ilan& havisé ghrtael. 
—-V, 28, 1. 


“Bright Agni acquires brightness in heaven, and ap- 
proaching the dawn, shines brightly. Visvavara, who adores 
gods, in heaven, with offerings of clarified butter in. hangs, 
with her face turned towards the east, approaches Agni.” . 


Thus in the Rig-Veda, the very first thing that strikes the 
reader is the total absence of all those unhealthy and artifi- 
cial usages and restrictions that vitiate and clog the progress 
of the modern Hindu society. The Regis of the Rig-Veda did 
not live in wilderness in meditation and penance, cut off from 
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all healthy concerns of life. They, on the contrary, lived as 
we have seen, in families, owned herds of cattle, cultivated 
lands, fought their enemies, and followed vurious other pur- 
suits, and prayed to their gods and goddesses, the Sun, the 
Dawn, Agni, Indra, Varuna, and the like, for wealth, cattle 
and progeny, as well as for protection and victory in war. 
Generally the father of every family worshipped Fire, the 
chief domestic deity, and poured Jibations into it. And the 
women also joined in the worship, and helped men in the per- 
formance of their rites. The following Riks will be read with 
interest :— 


1. “fanaa seat 2,” Vimayante adhvare ye.—X, 40, 10. 


‘Those who engage (their wives) in the performance of 
sacrifice.” 


2. “ar gaan wut am,” Ya devatra krnute manah.—V, 
6l, ie 


“Who (Sasiyasi, the wife of King Taranta) devotes her 
mind to gods.” 


3. * fa at aaa fauan,” Vitva tatase mithunah.—TI, 131,3. 


“(QO Indra), the married couple are engaged in sacrifice 
for thy satisfaction.” 


4. “ gegeartt fe am weng waif: racrqay aatifir: 0” 
Purukutsiani hi vam adasat havyebhih Indra-Varuna 
namobhih.—lV, 42,9. 


“OQ Indra and Varuna, the wife of King Purukutsa pro- 
pitiated you two with sacrificial offerings and hymns.” 


Some men and women were, however, more prominent 
than the rest, and distinguished themselves by their learning 
and influence and the excellence of their hymns. And these 
were the great Rsis of the Rig-Veda. 
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THe POSITION OF WOMEN. 


The position of women in the family and in the society is 
an index of the culture of the age. The women, during the 
Rigvedic times, occupied a high position, both within the 
domestic circles and in the society, and were honoured 
and respected. They looked after all domestic affairs, 
and, at the same time, helped men, as already noticed, in 
the performance of various domestic, social and religious 
ceremonies. Some of the women were, however, more 
cultured than the rest, and composed hymns and performed 
sactifices themselves. The unhealthy institution of the 
seclusion of women, which is one of the greatest evils of the 
modern Hindu society, was totally unknown in the Rigvedic 
age. The women then took part in all healthy concerns of life, 
and even fought, when occasion arose, side by side with men, 
against their common enemies, and even led men in war. The 
Rig-veda tells us of the great prowess of Mudgalani, the wife 
of Rsi Mudgala, who, we are told, “ cast arrows like rains, a 
defeatéd the non-Aryans, and captured their cows, or recovered 
her husband’s lost cows. The Riks in question run as 
follows :— 


1 “sqm oa: aefa rae: wear: safety aq say Tea | 
TH: We Agata ass aT Hay AY LAAT we’ 

Ut sma vatah vahati vasa asyah adhiratham yat ajayat 
sahasram : ° 

Rathih abhit Mudgalani gavistau bhare krtam vyacet 
Indrasena.— X, 102, 2. 

‘“ When Mudgalani, on ascending the chariot, captured 
thousands of cows, the fringe of her cloth was blown upwards 
by the wind. Indrasena, the wite of Mudgala, was in the 
chariot in search of cows, and took away herds of cows, from 
the enemies in war.” ° 

18 
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2. “uofeew va ufafaaaaz, carn game va faraq 1” 
Parivrkté iva patividyamanat pipyana kucakrena iva 
sifean.— X, 102, 11. 
‘‘ Mudgalini, like a woman deserted by her husband, 
glorified herself, and cast down arrows like rains from a cloud.” 


The following Riks will also be read with interest :— 
1. “ fafé a Gar, ” Girim na venih.—I, 56, 2. 


* Like women, climbing on hills (for flowers).” 


2, “aan aqt aa ware aa aa 
aarveft Gare aa ware whey wv” 


Samrajiii SvaSure bhava samrajil Svasrvam bhava: 
Nanandari samrajii bhava samrajiii adhidevrsu.— 


X, 85, 46. 


‘** Be a queen to your father-in-law, be a queen to your 
mother-in-law, be a queen to your husband’s sister, and be 
a queen to your husband’s brothers.” 

It is quite evident from above that the wife was the 
mistress of the family, and that she always had a great 
influence over the inmates of the house. And it is also clear 
that in the Rigvedic age, women, as a rule, enjoyed great 
respect and freedom in society. 


TaE INSTITUTION OF MARRIAGE. 


The unhealthy institution of early marriage, which is a 
great ban of the modern Hindu society, was also totally 
unknown in the Rigvedic age. And although the fathers 
generally selected bridegrooms for their daughters, yet the 
women had always some voice in the selection of their 
husbands. Here are some Riks which will be read with 
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interest, and will convey to the reader some idea of the nature 
of the institution of marriage as it existed among the early 
Indo-Aryans :— 


1. * faa arn aera: awa: afeitar carat arate | 
. Aa ay: wafa aq gaa: aa a fad aqa aa faq wv” 


Kiyati yos&i maryatah vadhiyoh pariprité panyas& 
varyyena: 
Bhadra vadhuh bhavati yat supesih svayam si mitram 
vanute jane cit.—X, 27, 12. 


“Many women are pleased with the wealth of those who 
woé them. But the woman who is gentle in character, and is 
graceful in appearance, seeks her beloved from among many 
(suitors).” 


The following Riks also clearly indicate that girls were 
married when they had grown adults: 


1. “ezhatat afasat fe war fasaraat | : 
senfase faa wai et am samt ae fate ow” 
Udirsvato pativati hi esi Visvavaso : 
Anyamiccha pitrsadam vyaktam sa te bhagah januga 
tasya viddhi.—X, 85, 21. 


‘© ViSvavasu, arise from here. This girl has got a 
husband. Go tq such other maiden in her father’s house as 
has got Signs of puberty. Know her as thy share.” 


2. “salalat faaal ana Seas aT | 
wafares wae ¢ Tat WaT Sah” 
Udirsvato Visvavaso namas& idamahe tva: 
Anyamiccha prakavyam sam jayam patya syja. —X,85, 22. 


‘¢O Visvavasu, arise from here. Go to some other maiden 
who has her person well developed. Unite her with a husband 
as wife.’ ’ ; 
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It is evident from above that early marriage was un- 
known in the Rigvedic age, and that women had a voice in 
the selection of their husbands. In R. V. VIII, 46, 24, we 
are again clearly told that Prthusrav& was the son of an un- 
married girl. And this also clearly proves that girls were 
married after they had grown adult. The Rig-veda also éells 
us of old maidens, who, for ever, lived with their parents, and 
obtained a share of the paternal property. And from this it 
is evident that in the Rigvedic age the marriage of women 
was not even regarded as absolutely compulsory, and that 
thera were women who remained unmarried for ever, and 
lived with their parents. Here is a Rik in point :— 


“warafta foat: wat eat wary WT eee: afaa HA I” 


Amiajiriva pitroh sac& sati sam§nit 4 sadasah tvamiye 
bhagam—IT, 17, 7. 

* As a maiden living for ever with the parents, longs for 
a share of property from the common paternal house, so do I 
(O Indra), long for thee.” 


This is quite conclusive and it clearly proves that the 


marriage of girls was not even compulsory in the Rigvedic 
age. 


Tut REMARRIAGE OF WIDOWS. 


The Rig-veda also contains unmistakable referonces to 
the remarriage of widows. From these references it is quite 
clear that the barbarous and inhuman custom of Sati was 
totally unknown among the early Aryans, and that it was the 
invention of a corrupt priesthood of a later and degenerate 
age. The following Riks on the point will speak for them- 
selves :— 


“gate anf uf strata nargaaq sate afe | 
wane fafa: ate gr afmaafr daeqe uv” 
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Udirsva nari abhi jivalokam gatasumetam upasesa chi: 
Hastagrabhasya didhisoh tavedam patyuh janitvamabhi 
samvabhutha.—X, 18, 8. 


* Feise up, O Woman, thou art lying by the side of thy 
deceased husband. Come to the world of the living and 
become the wife of one who, desiring to have thee for a wife, 
holds thy hand to marry thee.” 


“ear ardicfauar: quatraaa after dfanea | 
VAT WAalal: Fla: Wasa waa Afaagw ni” 


Im&h niariravidhavah supatniraijanena sarpisa samvi- 
gantu : 

Anasravo anamivah suratnah arohantu janayo jonimagre.— 
X, 18, 7. 


‘* Let these women, who have desirable husbands, enter 
into the house with collyrium and gee, without feeling the 
pangs of widowhood. May these women (widows) enter the 
house at the head of others, well adorned and without shed- 
ding tears, and without being depressed.” 


“a: arq aga fauta gat aya gael ot” 


Kah vam sayutra vidhaveva devaram krnute saahasthe 4.— 
X, 40, 2. 


“6 Asvins, who invoke you two to the sacrificial place, 
like a widow greeting her (deceased) husband’s brother, when 
lying on her bed ? ”’ 


It is evident from above that in the Rigvedic age, the 
remarriage of widows was in vogue. ‘The last of the above- 
mentioned Riks throws, it appears, a considerable light on the 
exact form which such marriages then generally assumed. 
The expression, “like a widow greeting her deceased husband's 
brother, when lying on her bed,” evidently indicates that the 
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latter-day custom of the remarriage of Hindu widows with 
their deceased husbands’ brothers is as old as the days of the 
Rig-veda itself. 


THe RITE oF SatTI. 


The institution of Sati was, as has already been stated, 
totally unknown in the Rigvedic age. And it is curious to 
note that subsequently it arose from the distortion of the Rik, 
“earn aaa; ” ({mah nariravidhavah, etc.), “let these 
women, who have desirable husbands, etc.,” quoted above in 
support of the remarriage of widows. Inthe said Rik there 
is absolutely no reference to the burning of widows on tiie 
funeral piles of their husbands. It, on the contrary, urges the 
widows to shake off the pangs of widowhood, and ‘return 
home at the head of others,” with a view to be remarried, if 
necessary. But the corrupt and ingenuous priesthood, in a 
later and corrupt age, changed the word “3q@’’ (Agre), 
occurring at the end of the Rik, into ‘‘Agne” “sq” in the 
sense of “away” (A gnau), “into the Fire,” with a view to 
support and justify Sati (vide Raghunandana’s Astavim- 
Satitattvam, Part—Suddhitattvam, pp. 427 and 4380). It is 
difficult to say how first the custom came into existence. In 
Visnu Samhita, we meet with the following passage :— 


Cae wat AAS ASAE atl” 


Mrte bharttari brahmacarjyam tadanvarohanam va. 


_ “Qn the death of the husband, the widow has to practise 
Brahmacarjya or to accompany the deceased husband on the 
funeral pile.” 


But in the same Samhita we also meet with references to 
remarriage of widows. The expressions, ‘“ MawrraqTy: as 
(Paunarbhavascaturthah), ‘‘ the son of a remarried widow is 


the fourth kind” (of the twelve kinds of son) “faraarey wrarer” 
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(Nirdhanasya strigrahi), VI, 30, ‘“‘ the debts of a sonless (dead) 
man are to be liquidated by one who takes or weds the widow,” 
are quite conclusive. Parasara and Yajiiavalkya Smrtis also 
support remarriage of widows. But when, it seems, the prac- 
tice of Sati came into existence, a justification of the inhuman 
custom was felt indispensable; and interested men took 
recourse to the device referred to above. 


Some OrTHer SocraL CUSTOMS. 


In R. V. IIT, 31, 1, we are told “afe: efeq: sata are” 
(Vahvih duhituh naptyam gat), “a father without a son 
obtains his daughter’s son (as his).” Again, in R. V. VII, 
4, 7, we come across a reference to the custom of adoption of 
sons. But it is evident that men tried to avoid having an 
adopted son as much as possible, on the ground that such a 
son, “even if good and devoted, cannot be regarded as one’s 
own,’’ and that “hve subsequently returns to his own house.” 
“ ta: ga: aq a: ufa” (Okab punah it sah eti), as the Rig- 
veda puts it. 


Foon. 


The Rig-veda contains frequent references to Java, 
“barley,” and to granaries for the preservation of barley, 
“get a aaa’? (Urdaram na yavena), R. V. II, 14,11. 
It is, therefore, quite clear that barley formed the staple food 
of the early Aryans in the Punjab apd its neighbourhood, 
Among other articles of food, milk, butter, curds, honey, 
sesame, beans, sugar-cane and various other kinds of vege- 
tables were of frequent use. The animal food was also of 
very common use; and the Aryans took fishes and ate the 
flesh of rams, goats, birds, and even of horses, buffaloes and 
oxen. They also freely indulged in a kind of intoxicating 
drink made of Soma plant; and, in addition to several other 
hymns, the whole cf the ninth Mandala of the Rig-veda has 
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been devoted to hymns composed in honour of the Soma, the 
most familiar and favourite drink of the time. In the Rig- 
veda we also come across references to Sura, an inferior kind 
of drink, and also to a kind of leather vessel, “ gfa;” (Drtih), 
used for its preservation. It is, therefore, evident that as 
regards food also, the early Indo-Aryans were altogether tree 
from all restrictions of the later age. Here are some Riks 
which will be read with interest :— 
“maz aaa aa’ ata a4 fare facen vaq watfa wat acer 1” 
Prabhara Vrtraya vajram gaurna parva virada tiraiic& 
isyan arnimsi apam caradhyai.—lI, 61, 12. \ 


‘Q Indra, strike this Brtra (cloud) with thy thunder, 
and cut off his limbs, like those of a cow, for the downpouring 
of the rains.” 


“saaq wien: afeot at mati 1” 
Apacat Agnih Mahisa tri Satani.—V, 29, 7. 
“ Agni cooked three hundred buffaloes.” : 
“nag anfa: safe: weet: area 1” 
Agne vasabhih astapadibhih ahutah.—IITI, 7, 5. 
“QO Agni, thou art invoked with barren cows, bulls and 
pregnant cows (given as offerings).” 
“TERY Ta a qa aod cata 1” 
. Aham ama te tumram vrsabham pacani.—X, 27, 2. 
“© Indra, I cook for thee a bull having a hump, with 
the priests.” 
“ qafer & gaara 1” 


Pacanti te vrsabhan—xX, 28, 3. 
‘They are cooking the oxen.” 
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Now, it is evident from above that the early Indo-Aryans 
took beef without scruples. The Rigveda also tells us that 
they took even the flesh of the horse (I, 162, 12), and of the 
buffaloes. The expression, “@ aifsa afcqsafa ua” (Ye 
vajinam paripasyanti pakvam), ‘“‘those who see the horse 
bein’ cooked,’ is indeed quite significant. In R. V. X, 
89, 14, we meet with a reference to slaughter-houses, where 
cows were slaughtered probably for sale. The very expres- 
sion, “ama @ ara:” (SaSane na gavah), ‘like cows in a 
slaughter-house,’ clearly shows that slaughter-houses were 
very common then, and that in these places beef was kept 
ready for sale. The leather of the cow was also utilised for 
various purposes and among other articles of use, bowstrings, 
chariot covers, and vessels for preservation of wine were made 
of it (vide VII, 75,11; VI, 47,27). Ina later age, however, 
beef came to be forbidden chiefly from climatic considerations, 
and also, to some extent, from considerations of the utility 
of the cows. But even in the Vasisjha Smrti and the Yajiia- 
valkya Smrti, it is allowed on important occasions. * The 
expression, “ATE Usala at Gwawmaad at avid at ayersi 
at weqi°? (Brahmandya rajanyaya va abhyagataya va 
mahoksam vé mahajam va pacet), Vashistha Sam., Chap. IV, 
‘“‘a large bull or a large goat should be cooked in honour of a 
Brahmin, a royal person, or a guest’’ is quite significant. 
Moreover, one of the synonyms of the word, “ ayg:” 
(Goghnab), is ‘gtiest,’ which is also highly significant. But 
although forbidden subsequently, nowhere, in the Smrtis, 
beef-eating is included among the five Mah&patakas, the 
‘great sins.’ So the present-day Hindu attitude towards beef 
is entirely due to ignorance and fanaticism. 


CASTE TOTALLY UNKNOWN. 


It is also evident from the Rig-veda that the unhealthy 
institution of caste, which has split up the later Hindu society 
into a thousand hostile camps and warring sects, with mutually 
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conflicting interests, was totally unknown among the early 
Indo-Aryans. The institution of caste originally arose from 4 
division of labour, which, though originally innocent, became 
hereditary and extremely pernicious in the long run. But 
the Rig-veda contains absolutely no traces of any cut-and-dry 
form of division of labour, or of any hereditary monopolies 
whatsoever. Here are, for instance, some Riks which will 
speak for themselves :— 


Carauwy at fara soanferat var | 
arate agqaa: Wy aT: wa afera wn” 


Karuraham tato bhisak upalapraksini nana : 
Nanadhiyo vasuyavah anu gah iva tasthima.—IX, 111, 3. 


‘‘T am a composer of hymns. My father (or son) is a 
physician, and my mother (or daughter) grinds corns on the 
stone. Desirous of wealth, we are engaged in various occupa- 
tions, like cows wandering in various directions for food.”’ 


“aig UMA AAT Tat cfaq | 
faxat: a; waa: uf set ag Taq” 


Agne sahantamabhara Dyumnasya prasaha rayim ; 
Visvah yah carsanih abhi 48% vajesu sasahat.—V, 23, 1. 


“© Aeni, give me (Rsi) Dyumna,a son, who will over- 
come the enemies, and, equipped with hymas, will vanquish 
in war all enemies coming to attack us.”’ 


Now it is evident from above that all unhealthy restric- 
tions of the present-day Hindu society imposed by caste, were 
conspicuous by their ahsence in the Rigvedic age. In the 
last-mentioned Rik, Rsi Dyumna prays fora son, who will 
be a great warrior, and vanquish enemies in war. We have 
seen that, in cases of emergency, even the wives of the Rsis 
fought side by side with men, and led men in war. In the 
first of the abovementioned Riks, we have been told in the 
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clearest and most unequivocal terms, that the caste, as based 
on the division of labour, was totally unknown among the 
early Indo-Aryans, and that the members of one and the same 
family were employed in different occupations for self-main- 
tenance. 

lt is true that in the Rig-veda one comes across frequent 
uses of such words as ‘Varna,’ ‘ Vipra,’ ‘ Ksatriya,’ and 
‘Brahma ;’ and that even the word ‘ Brihmana’ has cccasion- 
ally been used in the Rig-veda. But these words have been 
used in senses having absolutely no reference to the modern 
unhealthy institution of caste. The word ‘ Varna,’ for in- 
stance, has been exclusively used, in the Rig-veda, to indi- 
caté the distinction between the Aryans and the Non-Aryans. 
Again, the words, ‘ Vipra’ and ‘ Ksatriya,’ have been used 
ip the sense of ‘wise’ and ‘strong’ respectively, and have 
been applied to gods and men alike exactly in the same sense. 
And lastly, the word ‘Brahma’ has always been used, in the 
Rig-veda, to signify a hymn; and the word, ‘Brahmana,’ 
simply means ‘the composer of hymns.’ There is only one 
place in the Rig-veda wherethe word ‘ Brahmana’ has been 
used in its modern sense, namely in the Purusa-Stkta. But 
the Purusa-Sakta is, for reasons already stated, rightly treat- 
ed as an interpolation, and as forming no genuine part of the 
Rig-veda. In fact, throughout the Rig-veda, the word 
‘Brahmana,’ has been used exclusively in the sense of ‘a 
composer of hymns,’ ora worshipper or Stoté. Here ‘are 
some Riks, which will speak for themselves — 


1. “a ard aw gera: t” 
Yo dasam varnam gubakah.—IT, 12, 4. 


‘Who (Indra) drove away the Dasa Class to caves and 
hidden places.” | i 


2. “wat qr W wre ag wa)” 


Hatvi Dasytin pra Aryam varnam avat.—III, 34, 9. 
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“Having slaughtered the Dasyus, Indra saved the su- 
perior class.” 


3. “qewa: wae 1” 
Suksatrah Varunah.—VII, 64, 1. 


“Very strong Varuna.” 


4 «© fan’ fauna: waa 2d wale: saa wf AAT: eaAe 1” 


Vipram viprisah avase devam marttésah utaye Agnim 
girbhih havimahe.—VIII, 11, 6. 


‘We, wise men, invoke bright and wise Agni, with 
hymns, for our protection.” 


5. “aefea: art agea 1” 
Brahmadvisah tapanah Vrhaspate.—II, 23, 4. 


‘‘O Vrhaspati, thou art the oppressor of the enemies of 
the hymns (i.e. the hymn-makers).” 


6. mare” 
Krtabrahma. 
‘Qne who makes hymns.”’ 
47. “gaqad ware: aera: werarite: | 
ard asrafsierti a aan: wafer 1” 


Samvatsaram sasayanaih Brahmanégh vratacarinah: 
Vacam parjanyajinvitam pra mandukah avadisu:— 
VII, 108, 1. 


“The frogs, lying prostrated for a year, are uttering 
words delightful to Parjanya, like worehippers engaged in -sa- 
crifices.” 
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Now, it is quite clear from above that in the Rigvedie 
age the unhealthy institution of caste, based cn birth, was 
totally unknown. Here is another hymn which is full of 
significance :— 


“ea 2 wale a acacia a arWal a Gaara: | 
4 ua arqafaag oar fad: aa aaa suaaaa: 0” 


Ime ye narvak na parascaranti na Brahmanaso na 
stitekarasah : 

Te ete vacamabhipadva papaya sirih tantram tanvate 
apratajiiapayah).—X, 71, 9. 


e 
“These ignorant men who do not reflect on the world to 
come, nor compose hymns, nor can prepare Soma, acquiring 
common (lilthy) language, become fit for the work of a 
cultivator or of a weaver.” 


In the last-mentioned Rik, we meet with a clear and 
most convincing proof of the organic unity and solidarity of 
the early Indo-Aryan community. It also shows that a 
natural and healthy system of division of work according to 
fitness and capacity, was already in the field. But although 
the Rik seems to indicate a sort of division of work based on 
personal capacity and fitness, it is entirely free from any 
reference to all artificial and unhealthy restrictions between 
man and man ynposed by caste on the present-day Hindu 
society.° It simply tells us that men then had to choose their 
vocations according to their capacity @nd fitness. But the 
evils of hereditary caste were totaly unknown in the Rig- 
vedic age. The word Brahmana also occurs in R. V. X, 97, 22 
in the expression, “et maltfa aree:” (Yasmai krnoti Brihma- 
nah), ‘‘(the patient) whom the Brahmana treats,’ but the 
term is used simply in the sensp of ‘“‘an offerer of sacrifices, 
versed in the knowledge of medicinal properties of plants, 
“gafuamam wiat” (Osadhisamarthyajiio stota) as Sayana 
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puts it. Here also a priest is represented as a physician as 
well. 


CnEM TION AND BURIAL. 


It is evident from the Rig-veda that the early Aryans in 
Todia generally buried their dead. But in the Rig-veda we 
meet with references to cremation as well. Here are two 
Riks which will spe.k for themselves, and will show that 
both the systems were in vogue then :— 


“gapge ufafa ar faaraa4r: | 
aral ga aut faar wfa wa qa sufe nv” 


Ucchvaficasva Prthivi ma nivadhathah : 
Mata putram yatha sica abhi enam Bhime urnuhi.— 
X, 18, 11. 


‘©© Earth, raise him (the dead) up, and do not cause him 
pain. Do thou cover the deceased, as the mother covers her 
son, with the hem of her cloth.” 


“al uaa fae: at afaare: | 
ae wa Fual wade: wa waa’ afeaary faa: v” 


Ma enamagne vidahah ma abhisocah : 
Yada srtam krnavo Jatavedah atha imenam prahinutat 
pitrbhyah.—X, 16, 1. 


“Q Fire, do not burn him (the dead) completely. Do 
not cause him pain. Jataveda, assoon as thou hast burnt 
hiin well, send him to our fathers.” 


The last-mentioned hymn is very significant. It con- 
tains a clear expression of the belief in the world to come, 
as well as in the Immortality of the soul; and as such, it 
marks a distinct landmark in the evolution of moral progress 
of the early Aryans. We shall return to this topic Hereafter. | 
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Various OccupaTIONS oF LIFs. 
(1) Agriculture. 

Most of the early Indo-Aryans possessed lands, owned 
herds of cattle, and were engaged in agriculture. Their fields 
were watered by canals or by wells; and the soil was culti- 
vated by ploughs, with iron or wooden shares, drawn by 
bullocks. In the Rig-veda, we meet with frequent references 
to cultivation of lands by ploughs, and to other instruments 
of agriculture. Here are some Riks which will be read 
with interest :— 


1. “qa aaa afaat ae Loy CEA ATMA Zar | 
uid ca agty waa sq sania: wey: WT” 

Yavam vrkena ASvin& vapanta isum duhant&é manu- 
syaya dasra ; 

Abhi Dasyum vakurena dhamanta uru jyotih cakrathuh 
Aryjaya. 

“© beautiful Asvins, you two have displayed your 
great mercy towards the Aryans, sowing corns, with the 
plough, for the Aryans, sending down the rains, and killing 
the Dasyus by the thunder.”’ 

2. “anfin ad a aaa a” 
e 
Gobhih yavam na cakarsat.—I, 23, 15. 


“As the peasant tills the land repeatedly with the 
bullocks for the cultivation of barley.” — 


3. “mer aal Gla Waa Wl Ta MTN TAZ aT: | 
aia ad atarara wv” 


Kada vaso stotram harjyate 4 ava SmaSa rudhat vah ; 
Dirgham sitam vatatyéya.—X, 105, |. 
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*Q Indra, we have given thee hymns, which thou 
desirest, and have given thee Soma in abundance for rains, 
When will the channels of our fields be full of waters, and will 
stop them from running out.” 


4. “e@ wtrafe ferqafc a: a: aefaat ea: 1” 
Sah no vrstim divaspari sali nah sahasrinih isah.—I, 6, 5. 


‘May he (Agni) give us rains from the heaven, and may 
he give us thousand kinds of crops.” 


5. “warat qua wa aia ata? at! 
Tat Bart wats war a; qaar was nw” 


Arvaci subhage bhava Site vandaimahe tva : 
Yatha nah subhaga asasi yatha nah suphala asasi.—IV, 57, 6. 


“© Fortunate Plough-share, proceed onward ; we adore 
thee so that thou mayest bestow on us excellent wealth and 
abundant crops.” 


6. “a aren Wat at. Wat Bag ana” 
Sunam vahah sunam narah sunam krsatu langalam.— 


IV, 57, 4. 


“ May the bullocks work well, may the cultivator work 
well, and may the plough till the fields well.” 


ea 


(2) Mechanical Arts. 
(i) Carpentry. 

The Rig-veda abounds in references to carpentry. 
The Aryans lived mostly in mud and wooden houses, built 
forts and mansions, and made wooden boats, ships, carts 
and chariots. They thus naturally acquired a great skill 
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in carpentry. Here are some Riks which will speak for 
themselves :— 


(a) S aT Tae wat a Te” 


Brahma akarma Bhrgavo na ratham.—IV, 16, 20. 


“We have composed hymns, as carpenters make 
chariots.”’ 


(b) “ ama: faegg wa aferaq 1” 
Cakrathuh sindhusu plavam paksinam.—TI, 112, 5. 


” “ Made a boat, propetled with sails, on the sea.” 


(c) “ faatt va aaq,’’,” 


Sindhau iva nivam.—X, 186, 9. 


‘ Ags men send boats to the sea.”’ 


(it) Weaving. : 
The early Aryans also wove and put on fabrics of 
wool and cotton on a kind of simple hand-loom very much 
similar to those seen even now in India. And in the Rig- 
veda we meet witb frequent references to weaving. And it 
is interesting to note that, in these references, the persons 
engaged in weavmg are generally represented as women. 
Probably weaving was then largely a domestic industry, and 
was generally left in the hands of the women. Here are 


some Riks in point :— . : 


(a) “gay waaay fae aereet 1” 
Punah samavyat vitatam vayant!.—II, 38, 4. 
‘The Night draws back the scattered rays of the sun, 


like a woman engaged in weaving,” 
20 
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(bv) “ar aq: wefe arm 1” 
Ma tantuh cchedi vayatah.—TII, 28, 5. 
“While weaving, may not our threads be torn.” 
(c) “aan va afua ang’ ad daerent 1” 
(Vajya iva vanite tantum tatam samvayanti.—lII, 3, 6. 


* Like two skilful women engaged in weaving.” 


(d) “area awqa a faarnfa mqq i” 
Naham tantum na vijinami otum.—VI, 9, 2-3. 
** T know neither the warp nor the woof.” 
(t22) Tanning. 


The early Indo-Aryans also made use of various articles 
of leather. In the Rig-veda we meet with references, as has 
already been stated, to bow-strings, chariot-covers, made of 
cow’s leather, as well as leathern vessels for wine. In the 
preparation of Suma-drink, a kind of leathern vessel was 
also used. Besides these, the Aryans also used, it appears, 
for deer-skin fabrics. It, therefore, follows necessarily that the 
Aryans knew the art of tanning. The following references 
will clearly prove that leather-made articles were of constant 
use :— 


(a) “atta: saa’ ce” 

Gobhih avrtam ratham.—VI, 47, 27. 

‘* A chariot covered with cow-leather.”’ 
(b) “anf: earet cafe,” 

Gobhih sannaddha patati:—VI, 75, 11. 


“The arrow, well placed on the bow-string, made of cow- 
leather, shoots (falls).” 
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(c) “efer’ qeraatt x8,” 

Drtim suravato grhe.—I, 191, 10. 

‘A leather-vessel in the wine-maker’s house.” 
(iv) Embroidery. 


The Rig-veda further tells us that the early Indo-Aryans 
also knew the Art of Embroidery. In R. V. I, 126, 4, we 
meet with a reference for instance to borses adorned with 
coverings embroidered with gold, “ ayrwaq: qenq” (Krsana- 
vatah atyfin). 

(v), Smith-craft. 

The early Indo-Aryans had also acquired considerable 
skill in the smith-craft, and manufactured various kinds of 
weapons of war as wellas agricultural implements from iron, 
and domestic articles from copper and other metals. They 
also manufactured and wore various kinds of ornaments 
generally made of gold. It also appears that they also made 


use of some kinds of gold coins. Here are some Riks which 
will speak for themselves :— 


(a2) “gfa; a graafa ee” 

Dravih na dravayati diru.—VI, 3. 4. 

“ Like a goldsmith, Agni melts (consumes) the forests.” 
(b) “aang — fart: tig facet: fect: 1” 


e 
Vaksahsu rukmah siprah Ssirsasu vitata hiranmayi.— 


V, 54, 1. ? 


“ Golden necklaces on the breast, and golden turbans 
spread on the head.”’ 


Ot an 
Hiranmayam premkham.—VIT, 87, 5. 
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“A golden pendulum.” 
(d) “ queat ea 1” 
Khrgala iva.—TII, 39. 
‘© Like two coats of mail.” 
(e) “gu saat” 
Purah adyasih.—IT, 20, 8. 
* Forts made of iron.” 
(f) “ gifafaa ys” 
Drapimiva.—I, 116, 10. 
** Like a golden amulet.” 
(3) Foreign Trade and Sea-Voyage. 


It is also evident from the Rig-veda that the unhealthy 
restrictions of the modern Hindu society, forbidding sea-voyage 
were also totally unknown among the progressing and pro- 
gress-loving early Indo-Aryans. Here are some Riks: which 
clearly prove the existence of extensive foreign trade and 
sea-voyage among them in the Rigvedic age :-— 


(i) “ faxatfa a eater snaae: faay’ a arat efear afaonfe 1” 


Visvani no durgaha Jatavedah sindhum na nava durita 
atiparsi.—V, 4, 9. 


‘OQ Agni, lead us across all terrific days, as men go across 
the river on a boat.” 


(ii) “eat gata wae” a wary afar: 1” 


Rodasi stuvita samudram na sancarane sanisyavah.— 
IV, 56, 6. 


‘* As men worship the sea, while embarking on a .sea-voyage 
for wealth, so do I, Q Heaven and Earth, worship you two.” 
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(iii) “age a waea: 1” 
Samudre na avasayavah.—-I, 48, 3. 
= As men eager for wealth, send vessels to the sea.” 


(io AAR A TULA afarera; 1” 


Samudram na sancarane sanisyavah.—lI, 56, 2. 
* As men, desirous of wealth, go into the sea.” 


The Rig-veda also contains frequent references to the ship- 
wreck of Bhujyu, and his deliverance by the twin gods Asvins 
by means of “ floating boats ” “sqreatfa: atfiz: ” (Apodakabhih 
naubhih), I, 116, 8, and as ‘ propelled by sails,’ “ya afaag ” 
(Plavam paksinam), I, 82, 5, and as ‘propelled by hundred 
oars’ “gatfrat ara’” (Sataritram navam), I, 116, 5. It is, 
therefore, quite evident from above that many among the 
early Indo-Aryans were engaged in foreign trade, and that 
their country-made goods always found ready market abroad. 
It is also evident that boats were then propelled by oars as 
well as by sails. Itis difficult to say what was meant by 
‘ floating boats attributed to ASvins.” The expression may have 
a general reference as well to a class of boats made of floating 
timber, used for the construction of the boats, which made them 
unsinkable, the like of which are seen even now in India. 


Tu Earry Inpo-ARYAN CIVILISATION. 


From what we have seen, it is quite clear that the early 
Indo-Aryans made considerable progress in civilisation. They 
were, as already noticed, divided into clans. Each clan con- 
sisted of several tribes. And each tribe consisted of a 
number of households of freemen. On the lowest grade of 
men were slaves, mostly taken, it appears, from the conquered 
non-Aryans, Each clan had its king, and each tribe its 
chief. The poor people lived in villages in mud and wooden 
houses. But the kings and nobles lived in palaces and 
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mansions and in fortified towns. The expression, Quy ya za ” 
(Vesma iva drsyate), X, 146, 3, ‘looks like a mansion,’ is quite 
significant. It also appears that the forts were made of stone 
and that fortified cities had protections of concentric walls 
made of stone. In the Rig-veda we meet with frequent 
references to villages as well as fortified cities and also, to 
towns without fortifications. Here and there we also come 
across references to cities with iron fortifications. Some of 
these cities were, it appears, guarded by several concentric 
walls. Some of the non-Aryans also, it appears, lived in such 
fortified cities (vide R. V. 1, 114,1; II, 20,8; IV, 27,1; 
VII, 3,7; VII, 15, 14; I, 166, 8). In some passages in the 
R. V. the protection afforded by the gods is represented to be 
as safe as that afforded by a city having a hundred iron fortifi- 
cations. And from this it is quite clear that the expression, 
“a city with iron fortifications,” “gz: sre’ (Purah dyasth), 
has been used in such connections, only figuratively. But the 
idea must have been suggested, as Prof. Muir aptly observes, 
by “ forts, consisting apparently of a series of concentric 
walls, as actually existing in the country at the time.” Again, 
even if the expressions, “gz: ata@}: ” (Purah dyasih), and “q: 
maafa:” (Pih Satabbijil), are treated as mere mythological 
references to the aerial cities of the Asuras, yet the ideas con- 
noted by them must have been suggested by their “‘prototypes ” 
as Prof. Muir puts it, actually existing in the country. 
Hence it is evident that cities, actually protected by a series 
of concentric walls, really existed at the time. 

The early Aryans had also made, as already noticed, a 
considerable progress in the science of government. The 
government then did not, as a rule, exist for the few. It, on 
the contrary, existed for the good and advancement of the 
people at large. The love and veneration of the subject was 
always a high ambition of the,ruler. The kings appointed 
governors for the good government of the people, and had 
ministers to advise them on all weighty concerns of «he state, 
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and the town had also their magistrates. The kings had also 
their ambassadors. The kings also often rode out, on ele- 
phants, surrounded by their ministers, to sec the state of 
things «with their own eyes, both in peace-time and during 
the war. The warriors fought, as already noticed, on chariots 
and horses. The army consisted of archers, infantry (who 
fought with light as well as heavy swords and axes), and 
cavalry, equipped with coats of mail and spears. Elephants 
were also occasionally used in war. In the Rig-veda I, 138, 2, 
we also meet with a reference to the use of camels in war. 
The Rik runs thus :—“sgy 4 aati wza:” (Ustro na piparo 
mrdhah), ‘(O Pusan), carry us through the war like 
acamel.’ Although the non-Aryans vanquished in war were 
generally made slaves, some of the powerful non-Aryan kings, 
Turvasa, Yadu, and Anu, for instance, were all Aryanised, 
as already noticed elsewhere, and were made allies. 

In domestic and social circles, personal decorations were 
in vogue. In the Rig-veda, we meet with frequent references 
to elegantly adorned and well-dressed ladies. The dawn has 
ofterm been represented as displaying her beauties like a smil- 
ing well-dressed and loving wife (vide I, 124, 7). Horse-race 
and hunting were, it appears, amongst the most favourite 
pastimes of the period. We also meet with references to 
professional hunters; and in I, 92,10, we meet with a refer- 
ence to ‘the wife of a hunter, given to slaughtering’ “ wet xq 
Wa: **(Svaghni iva krtnuh). The services of professional jesters 
were also, it seems, in great demand ; and in I, 141, 7, we meet 
with a reference to men of this clasg, which runs as follows ;— 


“St: A aa Warea:” 
Hvarah na vakt&é anakrtah. 
‘Like a (professional) jester of endless resources,’ 


Dancing was another favourite pastime of the age. It was, 
howevers often far from innocent. In I, 92, 4, the dawn has 
been represented as “uncovering her breast like a dancing 
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girl’ “aq: waaa awa ve: sar” (Nrtuh iva apa urnute vaksah 
Usah). Musical instruments were also in use; and in R. V. 
X, 146, 2, we meet with a reference to ‘Indian Bina.’ In the 
Rik the natural music of birds and animals in a forest has 
been likened to the music of Bina, “svarfafca ataaq” as the 
Rsi puts it. And there was amongst others, a class of musi- 
cians, employed in the service of kings and nobles, whose 
business it was to rouse them by their songs, sung in chorus, in 
the early morning. In R. V. X, 40, 3, the Asvins, for in- 
stance, are represented as roused from their sleep, ‘ with 
hymns, like two old kings,” “atqr vq amar’ (Jarana iva 
kapayé), as the expression runs. In R. V. VII, 80,1 the 
dawn is also represented as roused, at the horizon, from her 
sleep by the Vasistas, with their hymns. These last-men- 
tioned Riks, it is interesting to note here incidentally, also show 
that the theory of the divine origin of the hymns was altogether 
unknown to their authors. Oil and scents (vide X, 18, 7) 
were also in use; and in the 6th Rik of the 146th Sikta of the 
same Mandala, we meet with a reference to ‘scents made of 
musk and other ingredients, “sTeanfay’ gtfi’ (Afijana- 
gandhim surabhim). Women dressed their hair in knots, 
plaits and in various other ways. The priest, it appears, 
shaved their heads, and only wore a tuft of hair. The Vasistas 
wore it on the right side, and have accordingly been described as 
“efgua: aaet:’ (Daksinatah kapardih), VII, 33,1. In the 
Rigveda, there are also references to the shaving of the beard 
by the barber (vide X, 142, 4). But gods are often represented 
as keeping their beard intact (vide X, 23, 4; X, 26,7). Hun- 
dred years was the average longevity of the Aryans in 
the Rig-vedic age. In R. V. II, 27, 10, Rsi Kurma or Grtsa- 
mada, as the case may be, prays for “‘a life of hundred years,”’ 
The expression, “ Grant us hundred autumns,” “qe at Teq 
wze:”’ (Satam no rasva saradah), is quite significant. The 
Resi further tells us here that that was also the longevity of the 
ancient Rsis. In R, V. V, 54, 15 Syavasva prays for “a life 
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of hundred winters,” Satam Himah. In R. V. X, 161, 4, we 
meet with the expression, “qq sta Wie: wa’ San war 
agaarq ”’ (Live for hundred autumns, hundred hemantas and 
hundred, springs). Such expressions are quite significant. 

The early Indo-Aryans had also made a considerable pro- 
gress in Astronomy. The Vedic calendar consists of five 
seasons and twelve months. The Rsis knew both the Solar 
Year and the Lunar Year; and the question of the equation 
between the two had also been solved with considerable precision 
and exactness. Here isa Rik which will be read with interest :— 
“@ear: eiew aeaq: sanraa’ (Veda masah dvadasa veda 
yal) upajayate), I, 25, 8, ‘Varuna knows the twelve months, and 
also the additional thirteenth month.’ They also knew that 
the movements of winds and rains were due to the influence 
of the sun, as is evident from the following :— 


l. “fa chaft: cea ae: at: ” 
Vi rasmibhih sasrje Surjah gah.—VII, 36, 1. 
“The Sun creates the rains by his rays.’’ 


2. “mafaq wea ad wn firs: way faq ate: Tae Uftsaq” 


Apascit asya vrate 4 nimrgnah ayam cit vitah ramate 
parijman.—IT, 38, 2. 


“On account of the sun’s work the pure water (rains) as 
well as she winds move about in the sky.”’ 


These passages are quite significant. © 


In philosophical speculations also the early Indo-Aryans 
had made a considerable progress. Their speculations about 
the creation of the universe, recorded in the Rig-veda, are, 
indeed, very sublime. From Nature-worship they gradually 
rose to the lofty conception of Philosophical Theism, And 
when this ,stage was reached, the early Indo-Aryans came to 
look upon the multiplicity of forces at work in the universe, 

21 
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and the world of plurality, as manifestations of one ultimate 
spiritual principle, immanent both in the world of matter and 
in the world of mind, and to discover a unity behind all multi- 
plicity and differences in the universe. A full consideration 
of this topic, we must, however, reserve for the next section. 
The poetic imageries, found in the Rig-veda, are also very 
lofty and sublime; and they also afford another clear proof of 
the progress and refinement of the age. 

But it is a mistake to think that in the Vedic age every- 
thing went on well and smoothly. In the Rig-veda, side by side 
with the pictures already considered, we meet with frequent 
references to the evils of polygamy, and to the rivalries amqng 
co-wives. The evil, it appears, was generally confined among 
the wealthier classes. The Rig-veda also contains references 
to the evils of gambling, which, it appears, was rampant 
then; and the gambler’s wife has, as already noticed, been re- 
presented as the object of other people’s lust and intrigues. 
We also come across references to faithless wives, and to 
womea who went away, conceived, and secretly threw away 
the contents of their wombs in distant lands, as well as to 
public women, “atarcay ” (Sidharani), I, 167, 4. Here are 
two extracts in point :— 


1. “srparau a arau: aa: afafia: a saq:’’, 


Abhratarah na yosanah vyantah patiripah na janayah.— 
IV, 5, 5, iD 


“ Like brotherless women, and faithless wives who go 
astray.’ * " 


2. “nt aq aa wafta wa” 
Are mat karta rahasuriva agah.—II,'29,1. 


“ (O Aditya) remove my sins from me, just as an unchaste 
woman quietly forsakes the contents of her womb.” 
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In R. V. VIII, 29, 8, we come across a reference to another 
social evil, namely the custom of “ two sojourners living with 
one woman.” 

But these were evidently exceptions, and form no index 
of the general state of morality of theage. In the Rig-veda, 
we,on the contrary, find that personal and social purity was 
always held in very high esteem. There is, indeed, a high 
moral fervour discernible everywhere in the Rig-veda, run- 
ning through the hymns. Here are some extracts which will 
speak for themselves ;— 


1, “sq gaatfq wart a” 

Ava drugdhani srja nah.—VIT, 86, 5. 

**(O Varuna) absolve us from our bonds of sins.” 
2. “nite: aay a wae” 

Pranetah yiiyam nah avaddhah.—II, 28, 3. 


‘‘ None can go against the wisdom of (wise) Varurfa, and 
he is the guide of the universe.” 


3. “SAE RIY FT Weg’ 


Hrtsu kratura Varunah adadhat.—V, 85,2. 
‘* Varuna has given resolution in the hearts of men.” 


40 “HR Vata: weeafir: faatea:” 
Yau sektrbhih arajjubhih sinithah:-—VII, 84, 2. 


*(O Indra and Varuna) you two bind the sinners with 
your invisible (ropeless) fetters.” 


5. “a: weafa ame faq wit: aa’ STA aed ara: 


Yah mrlayati cakrase cit agah vayamh syama Varune 
anagah.—“VII, 87, 7. 
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“May we remain guililess to Varuna, who shows mercy 
even to the sinners.” 


Conceptions like these are, no doubt, a clear index of the 
lofty morality and deep spirituality of the age. The early 
Indo-Aryans had also a clear knowledge of the causes of sins. 
And they clearly laid them down for the guidance of men, 
and warned all to beware of them, and to avoid them by all 
means. ‘lhe following Rks will be read with interest : — 


“vfa: aga aa: fata: afafa: wh saraty atleast 
away Tq TSAS wala vw” 


Dhrutih s& suré manyulh vibhidakah acittih asti jyayan 
kaniyasah : 
Svapnascan it anrtasya prayota.—VII, 86, 6. 


‘Tt (sin) proceeds from self-forgetfulness, wine, wrath, 
gambling, and want of moral insight or reflection. Young 
men are also led astray by those more advanced in years. 
And dreams, also, beget sins.” 

The last-mentioned Rk is highly significant. In fact, 
conceptions like the above are an unmistakable proof of the 
great moral progress achieved by our ancestors in the Vedic 
ave; and they, at the same time, afford a clear and most 
conclusive testimony to the high civilisation, attained by the 
people. In R. V. X, 71, 2, we, moreover, come across a refer- 
ence to another proof of the great civilisation-of the time. In 
it we are told that learned men and scholars often met 
together and held discourses on various weighty and grave 
topics. The Rk in question runs as follows :— 


“aq With AAA Aaqaaa Aa AQ: Penfa aaa 1” 


Yatra dhiréh manas&i vicamakrta atra sakhayah 
sakhyani janate. ‘ 

‘Where wise men hold discourses, there they enjoy one 
another’s friendship.” . 
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A class of critics have however held that the “ notion of 
sin is wanting altogether, and submissive 
Webor’s contention, gratitude to the gods is as yet quite foreign 


namely notion of sin . 7 ‘ 99 
ia altogether absent to the Indian in the Vedic age” (Weber, 


hace tan iaable: History of Indian Lit., p. 38). But their 

° contention is quite wrong. From what we 
have seen, it is quite clear that ‘“ the consciousness of sin,” to 
use Max Miiller’s words, “ is a prominent feature in the reli- 
gion of the Veda: so is, likewise, the belief that the gods are 
able to take away from men the heavy burden of his sin.” (Vide 
Chips from a German Workshop, Vol. I, p. 41.) Here are 


some more extracts, in point, which are equally conclusive :— 


1. “O Agni, far remove from us all iniquities, far remove 
from us sin, far remove from usall evil thoughts.”—lV, 
11, 6. 

9. ‘If we have sinned against the men who love us, 
have ever wronged a brother, friend or comrade, the neigh- 
bour ever with us, or (even) a stranger, O Varuna, remove 
from us the trespass. Jf we, as gamesters, cheat at play, 
have cheated, done wrong wnwillingly, or sinned of purpose, 
cast all these sins away like loosened fetters, and O Varuna, 
may we be thine own beloved.’’—R. V., V, 85, 7 and 8. 

The Rig-veda is full of such lofty utterances. Words are 
but “ fossilised thoughts,” and their testimony, respecting the 
state of things among the people using them, is, “as valu- 
able,” tp use Rev® Phillip’s words (Maurice Phillips, Teachings 
of the Vedas, p. 113), “as the testimony of the rocks respect- 
ing the structure of animals which have long become extinct.” 
The lofty conceptions like the above ‘are, indeed, the clear&ést 
proof of the high culture of the age. 

The Rig-Vedic conceptions of heaven and hell also afford 

sls ee another clear indication of the presence of a 

The Rig- Vedio con- 
ceptions of heaven deep and profound moral fervour among the 
eres people. These conceptions have already 
been noticed before. The following Rks addressed to 
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Soma will also be read with great interest in this connection :— 


1. “qa catia: sera’ afar a @: feaq | 
afaq ai afe wad aa un” 


Yatra jyotih ajasram yasmin loke svah hitam : 
Tasmin mam dhehi amrte loke.—IX, 118, 7. 


“Where there is endless light, whcre the (bright) Sun 
dwells, carry me, (O Soma), to that region of the immortals,” 


2. “qa wqara ac fea: wat: aa saifasran: | 
aa ai wad ate: 0” 


Yatra anukaimam caranam divah lokah yatra joytismantah : 
Tatra mim amrtam krdhi.—IX, 113, 9. 


‘Where the Sun moves freely, where the regions are ever 
bright, carry me there (O Soma), and make me immortal.” 
Now, expressions like these are also quite significant, and 
The concluding in- Can be taken as a clear index of the deep 
junction of the Rig- 


veda: and its impor. moral fervour of the age. Here is another 
a Rk which is equally significant. It runs 


thus :— 
“gar a arate: aarat geatfa a | 
waaay at At: Ta a: GaeTata n’* 
Samini vah akitih samana brdayani vah : 
Samanamastu vah manah yatha vah susahasati.— 


. X, 191, 4. 


“May you be united in your efforts, united in your 
hearts, united in your minds, and united in your learnings.” 


What a priceless treasure of wisdom is contained in the 
aforesaid Rk! In the present caste-ridden India, with its 
thousand warring sects and sub-sects, chaos, riots, and 
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confusion, it is, indeed, simply invaluable. The said Rk 
constitutes the concluding utterance of the Rig-Veda. And 
the more we can be true and loyal to it the better for us and 
the country. 


THe EVOLUTION OF GOD-CONSCIOUSNESS AMONG THE 
EARLY INDO-ARYaNS. 


“The position of a primitive man in the world,” says 
Dr. Venn, “ may be compared to that of some stranger 
who has wandered into a gigantic foundry or workshop. 
He can touch nothing without a risk of being burnt; he 
dogs not know where he can stand without being knocked 
down; at every moment he may be crushed by a steam- 
hammer, blinded by a spark, or swept away by a revolving 
band.” It was exactly so with the ancestors of the early 
Hindus, as with all primitive men. When they looked 
around, they saw movement and activity everywhere in 
the universe. The storms and hurricanes blew with terrific 
violence, and mercilessly pulled down trees and kouses. 
The forked lightning flashed forth from behind the dark 
and thundering clouds overhead, and threatened the mortals 
below with destruction and ruin. The sun, the moon, and 
other luminaries majestically rode across the arena of heaven, 
bathing the world below alternately with light and darkness. 
There were activities and movements in the seas and in 
the riyers; and°® they at times grew wild and ferocious. 
These movements and activities naturally inspired the early 
Aryans with awe and wonder, and filled their minds with 
a profound sense of their own insignificance and helpless- 
ness. With child-like simplicity they looked upon every 
movement as an expression of Life and Will, in the moving 
object, or otherwise working in and through it. Naturally, 
therefore, the powers and objects of Nature slowly came 
to be metamorphosed into subtle and mysterious Beings or 
Powers, who, they thought, shaped and influenced the things 
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and events of the world and the destinies of men. And 


they naturally sought to propitiate them with their hymns 
and sacrificial offerings. Thus, the whole universe gradually 
came to be peopled with gods and goddesses, whom they 
worshipped with awe and veneration. But the Rsis did not 
stop here. Their God-consciousness was, no doubt, entirely 
anthropomorphic in its character, in the beginning : and it was 
so, in the beginning, all the world over. But the early Aryans 
gradually advanced, by slow steps, and ultimately rose to the 
sublime conception of One God, without a second, conceived 
as the Author, Ruler and Sustainer of the universe. The early 
Aryans thus began with the worship of the Powers of 
Nature, and from Nature they gradually passed on to Nature’s 
God. And when this stage was reached, they exclaimed :— 


“at a: faa afaat at fate ararfa ae yaarfat fara | 
Qt Sarai Aaa WH: Wa a aa wae aft wet yw” 


Yo nah pitéi janita yo vidhata dhamani veda bhuva- 
nani Visvi: 

Yo devinim naimadh&éh ekah eva tam samprasnam 
bhuvana yanti anya.—X, 82, 3. 

‘He who is our father and creator, who knows all the 
places and things of the universe,—He is One, though bearing 
the names of many deities. All men ask about him.” 

With the dawn of this new conception, the gates of a 
new world, as it were, were flung open to the miads of 
the Rsis. And this- gradually paved the way for a still 
deeper and higher conception of the Ultimate Reality, con- 
ceived as the Universal Spirit, immanent both in the world 
of matter and in the world of mind, and pulsating in the 
remotest of the stars above, and in the tiniest of the atoms 
below, and welling up from within as the ground and founda- 
tion of man’s moral consciousness, and as the soul of his 
soul. But this profound conception took several ,centuries 
-fully to unfold itself. 
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“The very idea of divine powers sprang,” says Prof. 
Max Miller, “from the wonderment with which the fore- 
fathers of the Aryan family stared at the bright powers 
that came and went, no one knew whence or whither, that 
never failed, never faded, never died, and were called immortal.’’ 
In.the infancy of humanity, the imaginations of the early 
Aryans were, indeed, peculiarly open to impressions from 
without. And “in the starry sky, in the dawn, in the 
morning sun, scaling the heavens, in the bright clouds, 
floating across the air and assuming all manner of magni- 
ficent or fantastic shape, in the waters, in the rain, in 
the storm, in the thunder and lightning, they beheld,” to 
use Muir’s words, “the presence and agency of different 
divine powers propitious or angry, whose character corres- 
ponded with those of the physical operation or appearances 
in which they were manifested.” Naturally, therefore, 
religion, in India, as everywhere else, arose originally from 
fear and a sense of helplessness, and was polytheistic in 
character, Max Miller held that the earliest expression 
of religion need not necessarily be polytheistic, and that 
Fetishism may, after all, be only a corruption of Theism. 
But this contention is psychologically wrong and untenable. 
In fact, religious consciousness is bound to be polytheistic 
in the beginning, and India was no exception to this general 
rule. Fear, awe, wonderment, and a sense of man’s helpless- 
ness and depengence have, indecd, always been a powerful 
incentive to the origin of religion. And the Rig-veda 
abounds in passages which fully substantiate the truth of 
this statement. Here are some Riks which will speak 
for themselves :— 


“afy way we afta: aia & slat TaaTA |” 


Srudhi: havam Indra mirisinyah syama te davane 
vasunam.¢ 
22 % 
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‘‘Q Indra, hear my invocation. Do not destroy us. We 
are worthy of thy gifts.” : 
2. “aI a Wat THAa al Walaa Ves.” 
Ma nah Agne amataye ma aviratayai riradah.—ITI, 16, 5. 


*(O Agni) do not make us over to our enemies, nor leave 
us without sons.” 


8. “At a Tal: TE AT ATTVNT:” 
Ma nah vadhilh Rudra ma paradéh.—VIT, 46, 4. 


‘OQ Rudra, do not destroy us, do not forsake us.” 


4. “ara: cQ at at yen” 
Ma nah dame va vane juhuthah.—-VII, 1, 19. 


“Q Agni, do not envy us while at home or in the 
forest.” 


6.. “ara M& aad ata: Bal al A NY ala: Way Afra: | 
ay A AN WE uifa aut: wefan: aefaq at TATA W” 


Ma nah toke tanaye mi nah ayau m& no gosu ma nah 
asvesu ririsah : 

Viran mai no Rudra bhamitoh vadhih havismantah 
sadamit tva havamahe.—I, 114, 8. 


“© Rudra, do not envy our sons, our grandsoas, our 
relations, our cows and our horses. Do not kill our heroes, 
when enraged. We shall always invoke thee equipped with 
sacrificial offerings.” 


But as the early Indo-Aryans advanced in knowledge 
and spiritual vision, they gradually learned to transcend 
their old beliefs, and to look ugon the objects of Nature and 
the elemental powers as mere expressions of One Ultimate 
Reality. But there was an intermediate stagé between 
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Polytheism and Theism. And Prof. Max Miller has named 
this particular phase of thought as Henotheism. In this 
stage the various deities came, by turn, to be conceived and 
worshipped as the Highest. But this stage only formed a 
passing phenomenon in the evolution of God-consciousness, 
and was soon followed by a higher phase of thought. In 
what follows, we shall briefly consider these various phases 
of God-consciousness one after another. 


POLYTHEISTIC STAGE. 


In the Polytheistic stage of God-consciousness, bright 
and conspicuous objects of nature and elemental powers 
were, as already noticed, represented as gods and goddesses, 
and worshipped as such. The following Riks will clearly 
show that the gods and goddesses whom the early Aryans 
invoked for protection and blessings, in the early stage of their 
God-consciousness were really none but powers and objects 
of Nature personified and worshipped as deities. 


1.° Here are some Riks referring to Usa :— 
(i) “qurearqar qaat wert wT waTT.” 
RuSsadvatsa rusati svetya 4 agat.—I, 118, 2. 


‘*¢ The bright and white-complexioned Usa, the mother of 
the Sun,eis come.” 


(ii) “art feat fem neefi mapa gafe: wwaTan.” 
Es& Divo duhité pratyadarsi vyucchanti yuvatih sukra- 
vasih.—I, 113, 7. 


‘The ever-youthful white-clothed Usa, the daughter of 
the Sky, is becoming visible, scattering all darkness.” 


(ii) den fea ofr meehe en frdern grea.” 
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Esai Divo duhit&é pratyadarsi jyotirvasina purastat.—TI, 
124, 3. 


“Usa the daugher of the Sky, is becoming visible in the 
east, covered with light.” , 


(iv) “om wefsi saaq a BEAT Ararat.” : 
Upo adarsi admasat na sasato vodhayanti.—I, 124, 4. 


“Usa, rousing all inmates like a mother, becomes 
visible very near.”’ 


(v) “gt ufaaq op wal wafa aad afa a: | 
aad 2a: aTat aaa” 


Dire amitram uccha urvim gavyutim abhayam krdhi 
nah : 
Yavaya dvesal abhara vasini.—VII, 77, 4. 


“O Usa, shine forth, removing all enemies at a distance, 
and make our wide pasture-land free from fear, remove our 
enemies from us, and send us wealth.” . 


It is evident from the foregoing Riks that Usa is nothing 
but the Dawn personified. ‘he Dawn, it is interesting to 
note here, has sometimes been described, in the Rig-veda, 
as the daughter of the Sky, sometimes as the mother of the 
Sun, and sometimes, again, as noticed elsewhere, ..as_ the 
faithful and devoted, wife of the Sun. Under the cover of 
the darkness of the’ night, the non-Aryans, as noticed 
before, often attacked and harassed the Aryan invaders. 
But on the approach of the Dawn, they fled away, pursued 
by the Aryans. The Aryans, therefore, naturally eagerly 
longed for the appearance of the Dawn, and welcomed her 
as a friend and protector of the Aryans. In the last of the 
foregoing Riks, the Dawn has actually been invoked as a 
protector of the Aryans. 
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2. Here are some Riks referring to Savita :— 


(i) “eqen ga: afaa aaa qaiTeay weTA.” 


Utsyah devah Savitéi savaya Sasitvamam asthat.—TIT, 
38, 1. ° 


* “He, the bright Savita, rises every day for the regenera- 
tion of the world.” 


(i) “famenet snfeong af ar.” 
Visvadarsato jyotiskrt asi Sairja.—I, 80, 4. 


“QO Savitaé, thou art the revealer of the world, and the 
maker of the light.” 


(iii) “aqua afaa: Aant ar aaa.” 
Anuvratam Savituh moki 4 agat.—TIT, 38, 3. 


“The night comes when the work of Savita is over.” 


(iv) “Sara: VTA: Baw A ant) a: AT Sa: afaart way aaw_ nv” 


Jagatah sthituh ubhayasya yo vasi: Sah no devah 
Savita Sarmma yacchatu.—lV, 53, 6. 


“ May the bright Sun, the regulator of both the animate 
and the inanimate, grant us hapiness.” 


It is evidegt from above that Savita is none but the 
Sun personified. In the infancy of humanity the daily 
appearance of the Sun out of the darkrfess of the night was a 
mystery of mysterics. Besides, the Sun not only gave .the 
Aryans light and heat and the rains, but also by its 
appearance in the Dawn saved them from the nightly 
depredations of the enemies, and enabled the Aryans to 
ficht their enemies with advantage. Naturally, therefore, 
the early Indo-Aryans looked upon the Sun as one of their 
most beaevolent friends and worshipped him as a_ god. 
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Savita was the greatest of the celestial gods; and it is not 
difficult to see what bad made him so. 


3. Here are some Riks referring to Agni, which will 
also speak for themselves :— . 


() “ae: @ ye. aaa fefa aq wer raat: 1” . 
Tvesah te dhimalh kKrnvanti divi san sukrah aétatah.— 


VI, 2, 6. 


“QO Agni, when lighted, thy white smoke spreads in the 
sky, and it transforms into clouds.” 


(ii) “fa Quifa safe aaa cai ada wafear qa” 

Vi dvesimsi inuhi vardhaya ilam madema Satahimah 
suvirah.—YI, 10, 7. 

“Q Agni, scatter the enemies, and increase our food. 


May we enjoy hundred Hemantas with excellent sons and 
grandsons.” 


(iii) “awa ost: afafa’ a ugt af Usa waaTy ea 1 
wea ute fag cae: afi: 1” 
Krnusva pajah prasitim na prthvim yahi rajeva amavan 
ibhena: 
Asta asi vidhya Rakgasah tapistaih.—IV, 4, 1. 
* Thou art, O Agni, the destroyer of the enemies. Spread 
the rays, like a net, on the earth, and attack the Raksasah, 


with thy fiercest heat, as a king, surrounded by his minis- 
ters, seated on elephant, attacks his foes.” 


(iv) “aa S a eee al caq waTAG | 
zea: wife 0 aga: wu” 


Tam u tvé Brtrahantamam yo dasyun avadhinuse : 
Dyumnaih abhi pra nonumah.—I, 78, 4. ) 
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“ O Agni, thou, the greatest killer of the enemies, re- ; 
movest the Dasyus from their places. We adore thee repeat- 
edly with bright hymns.” . 


Its evident from above that Agni was none but Fire 
personified. In those early times, fire was kindled, as 
already noticed, by rubbing two pieces of twigs against each 
other. And that is why Agni has been represented in the 
R. V. as “living in the wood’ (VJ, 2,8). For the same 
reason Agni has also been described in the Rig-veda as 
“born of two sacrificial twigs,” “sata; ” (Jajfiinah), I, 12, 3, 
and as ‘‘ born of two mothers,” “fesaqr” (Dvijanma), I, 140, 2, 
and also I,31,2. Agni was, as we have seen, of the greatest 
use to the early Indo-Aryans in subduing their enemies. 
When other resources failed, they set fire to the forests that 
gave shelter to their enemies, and killed them by thousands. 
And that is why Agni has frequently been described as the 
greatest killer of the enemies. It was accordingly, quite 
natural for the early Indo-Aryans to look upon Agni with 
superstitious awe and reverence, and to worship him as a god. 
Agni,was one of the foremost gods of the early Aryans, and 
the greatest of the mundane gods. And it was quite in the 
fitness of things that fire came to occupy such an eminence 
among the deities of the Vedic age. In R. V. I, 66, 1-4, 
Agni has been described as ‘the revealer of all things like 
the sun, the saviour of life like the life-sustaining winds, and 
a benefactor like’ the son,” and as strong as an army des- 
patched in war, “@il 4 a<@a. ag apa faut a aa: aat wa 
wer)” (Suro na sandrk 4yurna prano *nityo na sanuh senah 
iva srstah. It appears from the Rig-veda that Atharva, 
Dadhici, Angiré, Usij, Manu and Vena originally introduced 
and popularised the cult of Fire-worship among the early 
Aryans. 


4, Again here are some Riks referring to Indra :— 


(G) * “a: sera: we: afeq’ se G: OTE: wae: 1” 
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Yah asmanah antah Agnim jajana sal) janisah Indrah.— 
IT, 12, 3. 


“QO nen: be, who kindles fire behind the clouds, is Indra.”’ 


(i) “afga;” (Adrivah).—I, 133, 6. 


‘‘ (Indra), the possessor of the clouds. ” 


(iii) “we aa: wets aq ae” 
Tasya vajrahkrandati smat svarsa.—lI, 100, 18. 


“ He (Indra) is the giver of good rains. His thunder 
always roars. ” 


(iv) “aq: Sat Aat a: wate: sa” 
Yah apaim neta sah janaisah Indrah.—TIT, 12, 7. 


‘© men, he, who sends down the rains, is Indra.” 


(v) “sy al dea Sa: RUA cu: ahs: | 
aa autear afte n” 


Ut tv& mamdantu stoma), krnusva radhah adrivah : 
Ava Brahmadviso jahi.—VITI, 64, 1. 


“Q Indra, may these hymns excite thee well. O Wielder 
of the Thunder, give us riches, and kill the enemies of the 
hymns. ” 


It is evident from above that Indra was the Rain-god 
of the early Aryans. “Iv the Rig-veda Indra has been des- 
cribed as the sender of the rains, the wielder of the thunder, 
and as ruling over the clouds. Regarded as the sender of 
the rains, Indra naturally came to occupy a very high posi- 
tion among the Vedic gods. Indra has also been represented 
in the Rig-veda as the “killer of Vrtra,” and as ‘ the 
greatest killer of the enemies.’ The Vrtras (often used in 
the singular number) were the supposed aerial demons who 
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obstructed fertilising rain-waters and brought about droughts. 
The rain-bearing clouds are, at times, found to move about 
in the sky, reluctant to send down the fertilisine rains, 
as it were. Now, it was Indra, who, on such occasions, 
waged war against the rain-obstructing demons, the Vrtras, 
smgte them with his thunder into pieces, like the limbs of a 
cow and let loose the heavenly waters to flow downwards, 
‘maga fave sai avy” (Gaurnaparva virada apim caradhyai) 
as the Rig-veda tells us. Indra, in his wars against the Vrtras, 
had often the Maruts, the Storm-vods, as his associates. It is 
not difficult to see what led the early Aryans to look upon the 
dark and floating rain-bearing clouds as demons. These are, 
aS has already been said, often found floating in the sky, 
reluctant to send down the rains, which the Aryans very badly 
needed for cultivation. ‘They were besides dark and, from 
their movements, looked like living beings. Thus from the 
similarity of complexion and functions, they were naturally 
represented as the enemies of the Aryans, and therefore, as 
demons. he rain-obstructing acrial demons have been 
described, in the Rig-veda, by various other names 4s well, 
such ‘as Ahi, Susma, Parvata and Sambara. Indra, as the 
deliverer of the rains, occupied a very high position among 
the Vedic gods, and was regarded as the patron god of the 
Indian Aryans, and had the largest number of hymns dedi- 
cated to him. In the earlier books of the Rig-veda Varuna 
has been more frequently mentioned than in the later books. 
This has led Dr. Roth to maintain that Varuna, the supposed 
common Aryan god, was subsequently-superseded by Indra 
in India. Prof. Roth’s statement,,does not, however, appear 
reasonable. Prof. Benfey, in opposition to Roth, has main- 
tained that Indra was “the successor of Dyaus.” There is, 
it appears, much truth in this statement. It is also interest- 
ing to note in this connection that in many of the hymns 
composed in honour of Indra, the authors of the hymns are 
often sef¢n engaged in explaining to the people as to who 
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Indra was and what his functions and feats were. This is 
something rather very strange and lends a support to Benfey’s 
view that Indra was the embodiment of a new conception, 
hitherto more or less unknown to the people. The expression, 
“a: stare: eag:’”? (O men, he is Indra), occurs repeatedly in a 
large number of hymns composed in honour of Indra, end 
this is quite significant. Roth’s view, referred to above, 
rests on the supposition that the hymns composed in honour 
of Varuna were amongst the oldest of the Rig-vedic hymns. 
But this hypothesis is, as we shall see hereafter, entirely 
untenable. 


Here are some Riks referring to Vayu :— 


1. “qraeayg afear wre qaq ufa aay We ATG: | 
fefacva arfa squria away sat afa cfs tqRq Wey W” 


* T shall describe the glory of the wind which moves 
with the speed of a chariot. Its roar comes making various 
kinds of noise. It breaks the trees, and goes touching 
the sky, and reddening all directions, and scattering the 
dusts of the earth.” —X, 168, 1. 


2. “gduafea cada fafaafr aaeaiq waa: 1” 
Pravepayanti parvatan vivincanti vanaspatin Marutah.— 
I, 39, 5. 
“ The Maruts are shaking the mountains tremendously, 
and are scattering the trees.”’ 
3. “ata Gartt yates Tat satad atfa Sa: oe | 
aa see iat a ea’ aa arate whee fader” 


Atma devinim bhuvanasyagarvo yathavasam carati devah 
esah : 

Ghos& idasya srnvire na rupam tasmai vataye havis& 
vidhema.—X, 168, 1. 
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‘¢ This Vayu is the soul of the gods and is the soul of 
the world, and moves at pleasure. When it comes, its sound 
alone is heard, but its figure is not seen. We shall worship 
him with sacrificial offerings.” 

It is quite clear from above that Vayu was none but the 
wind personified. When it comes, its roar alone is heard, 
but its figure is not seen ; and it scatters the trees and shakes 
the mountains. It is, moreover, the soul of the world. 
Naturally, therefore, the early Indo-Aryans looked upon it 
with superstitious awe and veneration, and worshipped it asa 
god. Among the Vedic gods, however, Vayu docs not occupy 
an important position. In the Rig-veda, a distinction has been 
made between winds and storm-gods; and storm-gods have 
been worshipped under the name of Maruts. But they have 
often been similarly described. In the concluding part of 
the last-mentioned Rik, there are, it is interesting to note 
incidentally, unmistakable jtraces of its human origin, as 
also in all the preceding Rik. 


6. The following Riks refer to Varuna :— 
l. ‘“‘apsm aqa: aa ua’ fefa we fecaraq 1” 


Raja Varunah cakre etam divi premkham hiranmayam.— 
VII, 87, 5. 


‘‘The adorable Varuna has created the Sun and placed 
it on jhe sky (tf swing) like a golden pendulum.” 


2. In R. V., VIII, 31, 3, we are told— 


® 
“ Varuna supports the entire Universe.” 


3. “coat faata: qaise Treat)” 
Rajaso vimanah sato asya raja.— VII, 87, 6. 


“Varuna is the maker of water and is the king of all 
existence.” : 
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4. In R. V., VITi, 41, 7 and 3 we are told— 


“Varuna pervades all the directions and supports the 
entire Universe.” . 


5. In R. V., V, 85, 2, we are further told— 


‘Varuna has given strength in the horses, milk in the 
cows and resolutions in the hearts of men, fire in the water 
and placed the San in the sky.” 


6. “ema aqaiq faqafa ae: 1” 
Dameva vatsat vinumugdhi amhah.—IT, 28, 6. 


“(QO Varuna), remove from me the fetters of sins as 
the milkman removes the rope from the calf.” 


In the Rig-veda, the all-embracing sky was originally 
conceived and worshipped under the name of Varuna. The 
blue vault of heaven overhead, covered, as it were, all things 
of the earth, and gave them protection. The Sun, the Moon 
and all other celestial bodies are placed in the sky ; and 
all things and beings existed under the very gaze, and within 
the all-encompassing embrace, of the sky, as it were. It was, 
therefore, quite natural for the early Aryans to conceive and 
represent Varuna, the all-encompassing Sky (from br, to 
cover), as the Lord and Creator of the Universe, and as the 
protector of all things. But subsequently a change came 
over the minds of the Aryans, and Varuna came to bg wor- 
shipped as the god of water. The sky closely resembles the 
sea in colour; and the cea also appears to be without limits 
like the sky. These affinities between the sky and the sea 
probably slowly brought about the aforesaid change in the 
significance of the term Varuna. 

It is needless to multiply instances. It is quite clear, 
from what has already been said, that the early Aryans con- 
celved and represented bright and conspicuous objects of 
Nature and elemental Powers as gods and goddesses, and 
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worshipped them as such; gradually, however, as they ad- 
vanced in knowledge, a great change came over their minds, 
and they learned to look upon every deity as an expression 
or embodiment of one universal principle, seeking to mani- 
fest itself in a world of plurality. 


In several Riks the gods have been represented as 
The number of Ubirty-three in number. In R. V., 34, 11, 
Rig-vedic gods. for instance, we arc told :— 


“a araat fafa: vaten: ew Safa: ara 1” 
“A Nasatya tribhil ekadasaih iha devebhih yatam. 


“QO ASvins, come hither together with the thrice eleven 
gods.” 

In R. V., VIII, 28, 1, Agni has likewise been invoked 
to come with the “threeand thirty gods,” “ag: fanaray,”’ 
(Trayah trimsamavaha). In R. V., I, 45, 2, we also meet 
with a similar reference. There are several other passages 
as well in the Rig-veda where the gods have been reprosented 
as thirty-three in number. But it is very difficult to take 
these statements seriously. The number of the deities men- 
tioned in the Rig-veda, all told, far exceed this number. 
Again, in R.V., III, 9,9, the Rig-veda itself describes the 
deities to be 3,339 in number, “alfa wat at avatfa faq © 
@ar. aq q” (Trini sata tri sahasrani trimsat ca devih nava ca). 
Yaska has, howe¥er, represented the Vedic deities to be three 
in number, or better as belonging to three distinct types. 
“There are three deities,” says Yaska, “‘ according to the 
expounders of the Veda (Nairuktah), viz. Agni, whose place 
is on the earth, Vayu or Indra whose place is in the air, and 
Sairjya (the Sun) whose place is in the sky. These deities 
receive severally many appellations, in consequence of their 
greatness, or. of the diversity of their functions......... or these 
gods may all be distinct, for the praises addressed to them, 
and also their appellations are distinct.” (Nir. VII. 5.) Yaska 
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has, in the latter part of his work classified the deities into 
three classes or orders, terrestrial, intermediate or aerial, 
and celestial, each group having one as the foremost in the 
group. In Taittiriva Samhita, we meet with a similar classi- 
fication of the deities into the aforesaid three groups, each 
group consisting of eleven members. But though the total 
number of the Vedic deities are generally believed to be 
thirty-three in number, opinions differ as to the exact 
number of the deities in each group as well as their 
identity. According to Tait. Sam. (I, 4, 10, 1), as noticed 
above, each group consists of 11 deities. The Satap. 
Brah., however, holds thus: 8 Basus, 11 Rudras, 12 Adityas, 
with the Sky and the Earth, make up 33 deities. We have 
already considered the general characteristics of some of the 
most prominent of the Vedic deities. And we shall now pass 
on to the consideration of some of the most prominent among 
the rest. 


SoME OTHER VEDIC GODS. 


Among the Vedic gods, Dyaus and Prthivi (Heaven and 
Karth) occupy a conspicuous position, and have been represent- 
ed as “the parents of the gods,” “fqaza’”’ (Pitara, I, 159, 2), or 
as “faat q ata a’ (Pita ca mata ca, I, 160, 2). And why 
in the Rig-veda Dyaus and Prthivi have been so represented 
it is not very difficult to see. 


Aditi also occupies a conspicuous position among the 
Vedic gods, and has been represented as ‘‘ the mother of the 
gods.” Though not the subject of any separate hymn, she 
has been frequently referred to in the Rig-veda, and invoked 
for blessings as well as for protection and forgiveness. Yaska 
has represented her as “the mighty mother of the gods,” 
“afefa: wet Gaara’ (Aditi adina devamata). Thinkers 
are, however, divided in their opinions as to the. object of 
which it is a symbolical representation. Prof. Max Miller 
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maintains that the word is derived from dita, to limit, and 
that it means the limitless. Aditiis, according to Max Miller, 
the earliest name for the Infinite, invented by the Aryans, 
and connotes “the endless expanse, beyond the earth, beyond 
the clouds, beyond the sky,” “ the visible Infinite,” as he 
calls*it. Prof. Roth, however, regards Aditi to denote the 
eternal element, or the “ principle of the celestial light.’ 
In R. V., I, 29, 10, Aditi has been represented as “ the source 
and substance of all things celestial and intermediate, divine 
and human, present and future.” Prof. Muir is, however, of 
opinion that Aditi is, in all probability, a personification of 
universal, all-embracing Nature or Being. Sayana also thinks 
similarly and identifies Aditi with “ universal Nature.” But 
Aditi has not retained the same lofty character throughout the 
Rig-veda. In some of the Riks she has been described as a 
subordinate goddess and as the daughter of Daksa and the 
mother of the Adityas. Daksais, however, according to the 
Satapatha Brah. (II, 4, 4, 2,) identical with Prajapati or the 
Creator. ; 

The Asvins have also got a very large number of hymns 
offered to them. But the Vedic scholars, even from the time 
of Yaska, are divided in their opinions as to the identity of 
the objects signified by them. Some, as we know on the 
authority of Yaska himself, “‘ identified them with Heaven and 
Earth, some with Day and Night, and some again with the 
Sun and,the Moon’? The legendary writers, Yaska tells us, 
“identified them with two virtuous kings.” But, according 
to Yaska himself, they are “the symbdlical representation of 
the twilight of the early dawn,’’ the transition from darkness 
to light, “when,” as we learn, on the authority of Darga, the 
commentator on Yaska, “ the intermingling of both produces 
that inseparable duality exptessed by the twin nature of these 
deities,” and. the becoming light is resisted by darkness.”’ 
The A&svins are thus the personification of “the mysteri- 
ous phenomenon of the intermingling of darkness, which is 
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no longer the complete night, and of light, which is not yet 
dawn ”—as Prof. Muir puts it. In the Rig-veda the Aégvins 
are represented as the parents of Pasa, the rising Sun, and 
as the husbands or the friends of Stirya, whom Siayana has 
identified with the Dawn. They are also represented as the 
twin sons of Vivasvat and Saranyu, which, according to Prof. 
Muir, imply “the firmament expanding to the sight through 
the approaching light,” and “the moving air, or the dark and 
cool air, heated, and therefore set in motion, by the approach 
of the rising Sun,” respectively. And these characteristics 
fully correspond to the phenomenon just mentioned. The 
Asvins are represented in the Rig-veda, as the divine physi- 
cians and as the friends of the blind, the lame, the emaciated, 
and the sick. The early dawn has a bracing effect on the 
health. And this may explain why the Asvins have been so 
represented in the Rig-veda. 

Pisa is another mysterious Vedic god. Everything con- 
sidered, Piisa appears to be a symbolical representation of the 
rising Sun. We have fully discussed the nature of Pisa 
before. And we must refer our readers to what has been 
stated there about the nature of Piisa. 

Rudra is another important Vedic god. But who is 
Rudra? The word Rudra is, according to Saiyana, applied to 
Fire. Yaska also had identified Rudra with Agni. But 
though the word has often been used in the Rig-veda in the 
sense of fire, yet in several Riks the Maruts have been 
described as the sons of Rudra. In R. V., I, 114, 9, Rudra 
has been characterised as ‘‘the father of the Maruts.” “fqat 
aga’ (Pits Marutim). Again, in R. V., I, 39, 4, the 
word “egta: ,” Rudrasah, has been used; and Sayana has taken 
it to mean the Maruts, “ the sons of Rudra,” ‘‘qggar: ,” Rudra- 
putrah. Now, if both these notions are combined together, 
Rudra may be taken to mean the Fire that gives rise to the 
storms, t.e., the thunder which is a necessary accompaniment 
of the storms. And this meaning of the word)is further 
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supported by the meaning of the root rud, to roar, from 
which the word Rudra appears to have been derived. Very 
likely, therefore, the early Aryans identified Rudra with the 
Thunder, @.e., the roaring Fire, and worshipped him as such. 
In the -Rig-veda the conception of Rudra has always been 
associated with terror. And the following Riks will speak for 
themselves : 


l. “ara: Wy ata: wag Ufc: | 
arg ar at ag aifaa: ad: fawn: azq sz aT ara? yn” 
Ma nah gosu ma nah asvesu ririsah : 
Viran ma no Rudra, bhamitah vadhih havismantah sadam 
it tva havamahe.—I, 114, 8. 


* Q Rudra, do not envy our cows and horses, do not kill 
our herocs, enraged; we always adore thee equipped with 
offerings.” 


2. “ara: aah faa’ area ara ata: frat: ae qe tfite: 1” 
}. 114.7 
Ma nah vadhih pitaram ma uta mataram ma nah priyah 
tanvah Rudra ririsah. 


‘OQ Rudra, do not kill our father, and do not kill our 
mother, do not strike on our dear selves.” 

Brhaspati or Brahmanaspati is another important Vedic 
god. But he is,“ one of the divine beings,” as observes 
Prof. fluir after "Roth and others, “ who does not stand 
immediately within the circle of physical life, but from the 
transition from it to the moral lifa of the human spirit.” 
He is “an impersonification of the power of devotion,—of 
“the victorious power of prayer.” Naturally, therefore, 
Brhaspati has, in the Rig-veda, often been represented as 
an ally of Indra in his struggles against the Demon Brtra, or 
Cloud, for the deliverance of the fertilising waters of the 
sky for thé nourishment of the world. In some passages, 
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Brhaspati has alone been represented as having broken 
through the caverns of Vala, in order to deliver and bring to 
light the. hidden treasures of the fertilising waters, often 
figuratively described as “ cows with abundant milk.” In 
the Rig-veda, Brhaspati has often been represented as the 
monarch and patron of prayers, and as the most renowned of 
the sages, and, therefore, as interceding with the gods on 
behalf of men and protecting them against the wicked, and 
as “ the author of the hymns, “ara: ara: afa:” (Samnah sim- 
nah kavih, 11, 23, 17), ‘as the creator of the hymns,” “ afaar 
agraty ’ (Janita brahmanam, II, 23, 2), and also as “ the 
Oppressor of the enemies of the hymns,” ‘“‘ayfeaq; aaa,” 
Brahmadvisah tapanah, 11, 238, 4. 

Yama is another important Vedic god. In the Rig-veda 
Yama has been represented as the ruler of the world to 
come and as its benign master, and as the Lord and Custodian 
of the disembodied spirits. In the Rig-veda we meet with 
very few references to the world to come. And the paucity 
of such references clearly proves that the conception of the 
world to come and of heaven and hell, where the souls depart 
after death had dawned late on the minds of the early Indo- 
Aryans. ‘There is, however, it is interesting to note, no 
element of terror associated with the Vedic conception of 
Yama. He is, on the contrary, represented as the guide and 
protector of men in the world to come, and as the dispenser 
of the heavenly blessings. He is, however, represented to 
have two terrible dogs, each with four eyes and wide nostrils, 
which guard the road teiding to his abode. The early Aryans 
represented the heaven, as mentioned before, as a place of 
eternal sunshine and unending bliss “a@ar aq salfawen,” 
lokab yatra jyotismaniah, “qq ara: faatar aa afa:,” 
yatra kamah nikimah yatra tfiptih (IX, 112, 9-10), and asa 
place where fear and death cannot enter. The world to come 
is also represented to have a place where the souls of the 
wicked depart after death and is full of darkness. “ aqq 
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wats,” padam gambhiram (IV, 5, 5). Yama is represented 
as the son of Vivasvin ; and it appears that Yama originally 
meant the sun. : 

‘ It isevident from above that the Vedic conception of the 
world to come consisted of a domain having regions bright 
as well as dark, set apart for men differing in their merits 
and demerits, and that the bright regions were intended for 
the residence of the good after their death, and that the dark 
ones for the wicked. 

Some of the Vedic deities are, as we have already seen, 
personifications of tangible ob jects. Among these gods Soma 
occupies a conspicuous place, and the hymns of the entire 9th 
Mandal have been offered to Soma. Soma is the Indian 
Bacchus or Dionysius, as R. C. Dutt putsit. It is difficult to 
say under what circumstances the intoxicating drink Soma 
came to acquire such eminence among the Vedic gods. 
Prof. Whitney (vide Journal of the American Oriental Socicty, 
III, 299), thinks that as soon as the simple-minded early 
Aryans perceived that “ this liquid had power to elevate the 
the spirits, and produce a temporary frenzy, under the in- 
fluence of which the individual was prompted to, and capable 
of, deeds beyond his natural powers,...they found in it some- 
thing divine ; it was, to their apprebension, a god, endowing 
those into whom it enters with god-like powers.”’ This ex- 
planation and analysis of the process of the deification of 
Soma appears to be quite reasonable. 

The Rig-veda, 4s already noticed, is not exclusively scrip- 
tural in character. Many of the hymns are entirely secular 
in their nature, and have absolutely no religious significange. 
The hymns on Mandikah, “ the Frogs,” Aksah “ the Dice,” 
Aranyaui, “ the Forests,’ and the like belong to this class, 
There are also hymns in the Rig-veda which deal with such 
topics as Unity, “awraq’ Samjianam, “the Coronation 
Ceremony,” “arw: gfa:,” Rajiiah stutik, “the suppression of Co- 
wives,” aQataraay, “Sapatnivadhanam,” “the Preservation of 
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the Foetus,” Garbharaksanam, and the like, technically called 
deities. These hymns also are without any religious signi- 
ficance. It is, therefore, a mistake to regard the Rig-veda 
as a scripture in the strict and proper sense of the term. It 
is, rightly understood, the repository of all pooms composed 
by early Indo-Aryans in the Rig-vedic age, and found in‘ the 
field at the time of their constitution. 

Before we pass on to the consideration of Henotheism, we 
must briefly discuss one point more. According to Prof. 
Hopkins the hymns offered to Varuna and Usa are older than 
the rest of the Vedic hymns, Prof. Roth, Max-Miiller and 
several other European Vedic scholars as well, regard 
Varuna as one of the oldest gods of the Aryan world. But 
be it what it may, the position that the hymns addressed to 
Varuna are among the oldest of the Rigvedic hymns, is open 
to a very serious objection. The words Varuna and Uranus 
are no doubt of kindred origin, and have similar characteris: 
tics assigned to them. ‘There may also exist some affinities 
between Varuna and Ahura Mazda of the Persian, though 
Prof. Spiegal, an eminent Zend scholar, has denied it. But 
still it does not necessarily follow that the same deity, 
signified by these various names, was worshipped by the 
ancestors of the Indians, the Greeks and the Persians, 
before their separation, in their undivided home. In the 
Rig-veda, Varuna is represented as “the great upholder 
of the physical and moral order.’”’ Varuna, we are told, 
supports the entire universe (VIII, 41, 3), pervades all the 
directions (VIII, 41, 7), and is the king and ruler of all the 
worlds (VIII, 42, 1). We has assigned to the wide heaven 
and earth their appointed places (VII, 86, 1), and has 
created the sun and placed it on the sky (VII, 87, 5). He 
is the maker of water and is the king of all existents 
(VII, 87,6). He has given strength in the horses, milk in 
the cows, and resolution in the hearts of men (V, 85, 2). He 
absolves men from their sins (VII, 86, 5), and is the ‘preserver 
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of all sacred resolutions. None can go against the wisdom of , 
the wise Varuna, and he is the guide of the universe (II, 28, 
3). Varuna shows mercy even to the wrong-doer (VII, 87, 7). 
Now sublime and abstract conceptions like these could have 
evidently been at all possible only at a comparatively later 
stage in the gradual evolution of God-consciousness among 
the carly Aryans. In fact, the conception of the universe as 
a system, with a moral order underlying it, could not have 
dawned upon the minds of men so early as the Vedic scholars 
named above imagine. And this great psychological difficulty 
makes the position of the aforesaid scholars entirely untenable. 
The theory that Varuna is one of the oldest gods of the Aryan 
world had its origin from the recognition of linguistic simi- 
larity, as we have seen, between the Sanskrit Varuna, the 
Greek Uranus and the Iranian Ahura Mazda. But these 
philological affinities do not prove much. They simply prove 
that in remote past the ancestors of these peoples spoke a 
common tongue, or kindred tongues, and that they must 
have lived in close contact, as Dr. Barnett aptly observes. 
The words referred to above are all derived from "kindred 
roots, meaning to cover ; and they were, therefore, naturally 
applied to denote one identical phenomenon in Nature, viz., 
the all-embracing Sky above, conceived as the Coverer and 
Protector of all things and beings ; and that is all. But the 
very fact that the conception, like that of Varuna, regarded 
as the Great Upholder of the physical and moral order, must 
have taken a very long time fully to unfold itself, makes it 
extremely difficult to believe that sttch a lofty conception 
dawned on the minds of the remote ancestors of the Aryans 
in their united home, And this consideration also makes it 
equally difficult to treat the hymns addressed to Varuna as 
among the oldest of the Vedic hymns. Here philological 
affinities seem to be altogether.helpless before the psychologi- 
cal difficulty referred to above. Again, as noticed before, 
some of ethe hymns containing references to Varuna were 
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composed by Vasista on the banks of the Sarasvati. These 
were evidently some of the latest hymns of the Rigvedic age. 


HENOTHEISM. 


In the earliest stage of God-consciousness, the early 
Aryans, as we have seen, personified bright and conspicuous 
objects of nature and elemental powers, and worshipped them 
as gods and goddesses. But gradually a change came over 
their minds, and they learnt to look upon each of the import- 
ant deities, as an expression or embodiment, as it were, of the 
Highest. In this stage different deities came, by turns, to be 
conceived and worshipped asthe Hichest. In R. V., VII, 7; 
3, Usa, for instance, is described as Indratami, “ the chief of 
the gods.” In R. V., VII, 77, 3, she is again described as 
‘the eye of the Devas,” Devanim caksuh. In R. V., IT, 1, 
1-11, Agni has again been described as Indra, again as Visnu, 
again as Brahma, again as Varuna, again as Rudra and again 
as Savitaéa. In R. V., II, 28,1, Brhaspati has similarly been 
described as ‘‘ the Greatest of the gods,” Ganinim ganapatih, 
and in R. V., II, 24, 16, as Yanta, “ the author and regulator 
of the universe.” Similarly, in R. V., VII, 34,11, Varuna 
has been described as “ the Lord of the Lords,” Raja rastra- 
nam, and again in R. V., IT, 27,10, as “the Lord of all,” 
Visvesim raja. In R. V., IT, 33, 3, Rudra has similarly been 
described as the Tavastamah tavasim, the “ strongest of the 
strong,” and as “ the highest of all created Beings,” Sre§thah 
jatasya. In R. V., IV, 53, 6, Savita has, likewise, been des- 
cribed as “the Lord and Regulator of all things and beings, 
animate and inanimate,” Jagatah sathituh ubhayasya vasi. 
Again in R. V., IX, 86, 11, Soma, as already noticed, has been 
characterised as ‘‘ the Lord of the Heaven,” Patirdivah, and 
in Rik 10 of the same Sikta as “‘ the Creator and the Father 
of the gods,” Pit&é veninam janita, and in Rik 5 of the 
same Sikta as “ the Lord of the universe,” Patih Yisvasya 
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bhuvanasya. Again in R. V., II, 12, 7, Indra has been 
characterised as “‘ the Creator of the Sun and the Dawn,” 
Yah sirjam yah usasam jajana. 

It is evident from above that when the early Aryans 
made some progress in knowledge they learned to look upon 
thejr gods and goddesses as each a manifestation of the 
Highest Being. Buteven in this stage it was an object of 
nature or an elemental power which came to be identified 
with the Highest. 


ScePTicisM. 


But very soon another great change came upon the early 
Aryans, and doubts arose in their minds as to the reality and 
genuineness of the gods themselves. In this stage, they 
began seriously to question even the very existence of the 
gods and goddesses whom they had so long worshipped with 
awe and veneration, nay, even denied them. In R. V., VIII, 
100, 8, Rsi Nema is, for instance, found to deny the very 
existence of Indra. ‘* There is no Indra; who ever saw him 
and whom shall we adore ?” *‘ No Indra astiti, kah im dadarsa 
kamabhistavima > exclaims he in despair. Again in R. V., 
X, 88, 18, another Rsi expresses his doubts about the number 
and indirectly also about the existence of Agni, the Sun and 
the Dawn as well as the water-goddesses. In R. V., VI, 18, 3, 
we are told, “ O Indra, thou hast subdued the Dasyus. Thou 
alone hast given the Aryans sons and the slaves. But O 
Indra, dost thou really possess that prowess? The expression, 
“afer fara a ala aq a sv ?’’ (Asti smit,ru virjyam tat te Indra), 
* Dost thou really possess that prowess, O Indra?” is highly 
significant. In R.V., VIII, 21, 17, another Rsi similarly 
asks, ‘‘ Has Indra given me this wealth ? Has the wealthy 
Sarasvati given it? Or O Citra, thou hast given me (this 
wealth) ?”> But these doubts and uncertainties gradually paved 
the way for the dawn of a deeper and higher conception of 
God-consgiousness. 
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MoNOTHEISM, 


The doubts and the uncertainties referred to above, com- 
pletely unsettled the minds of the Rsis for the time being; 
and they found themselves plunged headlong into an abyss 
of darkness, as it were. But the clouds passed away, 
and gradually the sun shone forth brightly over their 
heads, and a deeper conception dawned upon the minds of the 
Rsis. They now came to see clearly that there was only One 
Ultimate Reality, one Author and Kuler of the universe. But 
it took some time for this new vision fully to unfold itself. 
The old doubts reappeared from time to time, in new forms, 
and robbed the Rsis of all peace of mind. They, however, 
now, for the first time, began seriously to investigate into 
the nature and character of the First and the Ultimate Cause 
of the universe. ‘The following Riks, as an expression of this 
phase of God-consciousness, will be found highly interest- 


ing :— 
l.. “fa faq aa as a: oa wre gat ararefaat faeag: 1” 
Kim svit vanam kah u sah vrksah asa yato dyavaprthivi 
nistataksuh.—X, 81,4. 


‘What is that Forest, what is that Tree, from which the 
heaven and the earth have been made? ” 


2. “al zea waa waa weed aq ware fafa | 
WT: HE WER eT Bag a: facia same wee W” 


_Ko dadarsa prathamam jayamanam asthanvantam yat 
anastha vibharti : 
Bhimyah asum asrk atma kvasvit kah vidvimsam upagat 
prastumetat).—I, 164,8. 


“Who saw the First-born, when the boneless (first) gave 
rise to those having bones? The life is from the earth; 
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but whence is the soul? Who goes to the learned to ask 
this P ” 


3. “aa fae a: tal aoa Wa FaaAy waa aya 
- HET Maa Hae ye aYeT: SAUMTAAThE N” 


* Na tam vidatha yah imi jajana anyat yusmakam antaram 
vabhiva : 
Niharena pravrti jalpya ca asutrpah ukthasasascaranti).— 
X, 82, 7. 


“You cannot comprehend Him, who has created all 
these. Your mind is incompetent to know him. Being 
shrouded in ignorance and being fond of worldly pleasures, 
you only make fanciful guesses, content with uttering hymns 


in sacrifices.”’ 


4. “sa’ faefe: aa sarrqa afe a ca afe a a 
qT: TA MAM: UA sag a: Wa Az afe ar a Aen” 


Tyam visrstih yatah avabhitiva yadi va dadhe yadi va na: 
Yah asya adhyaksah parame byoman sah amga veda jadi va 
na veda.—X, 129, 7. 


‘Whence is this creation? Has any one created it or 
not? This is known to Him alone who exists in the high 
place as its Lord. He perhaps knows it or even he may not 


know it.” . 
Such queries and searchings gradually threw open the gates 


of a new world to the minds of the Rgjs, and they now ex- 
claimed from the very bottom of thefr hearts :— © 


‘Cr a faa afaar a: fama waft 82 yaaa favar 

a; @arat aaa wa: waa dan’ yaar afer wet wn” 

‘Yah nah pita janita yah vidhata dhamani veda bhuva- 
nani visvg : 
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Yah devanim namadhah ekah eva tam sarnprasnam bhu- 
vana yanti anyd).—X, 82, 3. 


‘He who is our father and Creator, who knows all the 
places (and things) of the universe. He is One, though bear- 
ing the names of many gods. All men ask about Him.”’ 


They slowly dived still deeper into the mysteries of the 
universe, and soon arrived at the conception of one God, 
without a second, of one ultimate Reality immanent both in the 
world of matter and the world of mind, and pulsating in the 
remotest of the stars above, and the tiniest of the atoms below, 
and welling up, from within, as the very source and foundation 
of our consciousness, and as the Soul of our souls. 

But though the thoughts of the earnest minds continued 
to flow among this new and deep channel, yet many of the 
Rsis passed their days as before. These men, as time went 
on, came to be more and more engrossed in external rites and 
ceremonials, Great sacrifices, lasting for months, came to be 
performed by the kings, from time to time, and the Ksis, 
engaged to officiate as priests in these sacrifices, were lavished 
with presents and rewards. And the Rig-veda frequently 
refers to the rewards with which the kings and rich men often 
vied with one another in honouring the Rsis, presiding over 
their sacrifices. Hymns were also composed in honour of “ Sacri- 
ficial Fees,” and in R. V., X, 107, 8, we are told that “the offers 
of sacrificial fees do not die, they do not undergo any humilia- 
tion, they do not suffer any pain and sorrows. The fees pro- 
cure for them whatever exists on earth and in heaven,” qe afer 
ya Gteaq wa eferar wea: eeifs ” (Idam yadvisvam bhuvanam 
khoScaitat sarvam daksin&é ebhyah dadati). Here also the 
impress of human authorship of the Riks is quite clear and 
unmistakable. See also the dialogue between Agastya and 
Lopamudra, R. V., I, 179, 2-4. The expression, aaadta wafa 
(Dhiramadhiraé dhayati), “let the impatient woman enjoy the 
patient man ” is out and out human inits origin. Tkus, there 
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arose two parallel currents of thoughts. The phase of thought . 
just mentioned gradually paved the way for the more com- 
plex rites and sacrifices included in the Brahmanas; and the 
phase of thought mentioned before became deeper and deeper 
until it ultimately matured into the highly complex and philo- 
sophical Theism (Brahma-jiianam) of the Upanisads, which 
represents the very zenith and apex of the metaphysical spe- 
eulation of the Hindus. 

The Tenth Mandala of the Rig-veda abounds in hymns 

which clearly mark the dawn of a deep speculative movement 
among the early Indo-Aryans. And in what follows we pro- 
pose briefly to examine the nature of some of these hymns. 
* The celebrated Nasadiya hymn (R. V., X, 129) represents 
one of the earliest instances of such attempts at solving the 
supreme mystery of the universe. The poem tells us of the 
one which, before the origin of the world, breathed alone 
without air, with the ‘non-being,’ the unevolved manifold of 
experience, latent in it, and of the ‘being,’ the evolved mani- 
fold, as having sprung fromit. In the third stanza of the 
poem, we are told, “the sages searching in the heart by 
wisdom discovered the root of ‘ being’ in ‘ non-being.’” ‘The 
last stanza of the poem runs thus :— 


‘*He from whom this creation arose, whether he made it 
or did not make it; the highest seer in the highest heaven, 
he forsooth knows it; or even he does not know.” 

@ 


‘The poet himself is not quite clear,” says Prof. Max 
Miller (Six Systems of Indian Philosophy, p. 65), “in his 
own mind, and he is constantly oscillating between a personal 
and impersonal or rather super-personal cause from whom the 
universe emanated. But this step from a sexual to a sexless 
god, from a mythological Protos to a metaphysical Proton had 
evidently been made at that early time, and with it a decisive 
step from mythology to philosophy had been taken.” Prof. 
Deussen, also regards the poem as “the most remarkable 
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monument of the oldest philosophy” (Outlines of Indian 
Philosophy, p.18). The poem is, indeed, the expression of a 
deep and profound yearning, clothed though it is in somewhat 
obscure language, as such thoughts are bound to be one first 
conceived. It is a bold attempt on the part of the poet for 
comprehending the ultimate source of the cosmic order, the 
ground “from which, as an eternal, unfathomable and un- 
speakable unity, all gods, worlds, and creatures” have evolved. 
But, Prof. Garbe has found in it nothing but “unclear, self- 
contradictory trains of thought’’ (Philosophy of Ancient 
India, p. 1). The indecision expressed in the last stanza of 
the poem is highly significant. And it is absurd to take the 
poet to task forit. Is the ultimate ground of the world of 
plurality an unconscious or sub-conscious principle, or is it a 
spiritual principle which has consciously evolved the world of 
plurality from within as materials of its own life P—This is 
in fact, the question at issue here. And the very fact that 
such an interrogation could have been so clearly formulated 
in so remote an age, is itself a great thing, and a clear proof 
of a distinct advance towards speculative philosophy. 
In R. V., X, 121, we meet with, what may probably be 
- 4 , regarded as a still more remarkable expres- 
6 significance o 
ele hye, R.V.,X, gion of the conception of the cosmic unity. 
The poem speaks of an all-pervading Reality, 
revealing itself in and through the cosmic forces, and tells 
us that the snow-capped Himalayas and the seas, with the 
rivers flowing into them, are but the expressions of his glory, 
and that all quarters are his arms, and that the sun rises and 
shines inhim, “qa ax: sfea: faarfa” (Yatra strah uditah 
vivhati). The poem ends with the following exclamation :— 


‘Than thou, O Lord of the Universe, there is none else, 
who holds in his embrace the whole Universe.” 


The conception embodied in this poem is indeed very deep 
and lofty. The sense of the cosmic unity as the expression 
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of an ultimate spiritual principle has indeed, found here 
a distinct expression. This poem has, however, been greatly 
misunderstood. From the expression, “aa 2ata efaat faaa ” 
(Kasmai devaya havis& vidhema). “To which god shall 
we offer our sacrificial offerings?” which is the-burden 
of the poem and has been repeated at the end of each stanza. 
Professors Weber and Max Miiller, as well as several other 
scholars, have treated the poem as an invocation to the ‘Great 
Unknown,’ and have accordingly, regarded the concluding 
couplet, wherein Prajapati, the Lord of Creation, has been 
mentioned, as an interpolation (Miller, Six Systems, p. 62). 
The great commentator Sayana, following a confused tradi- 
tion, has, on the other hand, regarded the poem as an invoca- 
tion to “‘a@:,” ‘ Kah,’ used as a synonym for Prajapati, the Lord 
of the Creation. Thus the real implication of the poem, and 
of the query in particular, has, it seems, been completely 
misunderstood. The poem is not at all an invocation to the 
Great Unknown, nor is the last couplet an interpolation. The 
poem is consistent from beginning to end. It is the outcome 
of a living consciousness, on the part of the poet, ‘of the 
cosmic unity and of the ultimate Reality, manifested in the 
world of plurality as Visvaripa. In the ecstasy of such realisa- 
tion, the poet naturally felt the absurdity and vanity of the 
old forms of worship. There is an ellipsis to be supplied in 
each stanza, immediately preceding the query. After ‘‘ In 
whom the sun rires and shines,” etc., for instance, comes the 
ellipsis in that particular stanza. And the lines, together 
with the ellipsis supplied, will stand thts: 


»> 


‘In whom the sun rises and shines, etc. 
He alone is to be worshipped.” 


-& Va wer sutfaae: arr: arsfa 


Sah eva sarvvaih upasitavyah nanyah kah api. 
To which god shall we offer sacrificial offerings ? 


whe 
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The answer evidently is—“ There is no god to be so 
worshipped.” And the term, Prajaipati,—not in its deistic 
sense, but in the sense of the Evolver and internal Ruler of the 
cosmic order—naturally presented itself as the right appella- 
tion for the all-sustaining and all-pervading Deity, conceived 
as the Universal Spirit. That this is the reai implication. of 
the query, can also be easily gathered from the expression, 
“Than thou there is none else,’’ occurring in the last line of 
the poem but one. And thus understood, we also find a per- 
fect unity and continuity of thought running through the 
poem. The poem, in fact, represents the dawn of a new vision 
of the Reality, which is distinctly Vedantic in character. 
And Prof. Max Miller also seems to be, to some extent, aware 
of it. The sentiment embodied in the poem is, says he, much 
deeper than ‘the Semitic demand fora god above all gods, 
or for a father of gods and men, as in Greece.......The ground 
for this lies deeper ” (ibid, p. 56). 

The speculative genius of the hymnal period has, however, 

reached its acme, perhaps, in the celebrated 

ound: an’ Puruga Hymn (R. V., X, 90). It represents 

the entire cogmic-order, with the multipli- 

city of things and beings, as the outcome of a process of self- 

differentiation on the part of the Ultimate Reality. Here 
are some lines of the poem which will speak for themselves: 


UVAMG YAR: TATA Teang | . 

a: afer’ faaal sar wafasy euTETA 

Gee Ua a! Wal TAA ae WATT | 

SA MAA KUTA: 
“The embodied Spirit has thousand heads, thousand 
eyes, thousand feet. He pervades the whole world and ¢tran- 
scends it by a (clear) space of ten.fingers. All that exists, all 
that has been, and all that shall be, is this Self (Purugah). -He 
is the Lord of immortality.” ‘ 
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How significant are the words, ‘“‘ All this is the Self: all 
that is, has been, and is yet to be is He.” (Purusa eva idam 
sarvam, yat bhiitam yacca bhavyam.) This hymn. also con- 
tains a reference to the four-fold division of the Vedas, as well 
as to the four-fold division of labour. The latter division 
wag originally based on the principle of the division of work 
according to individual aptitude, capacity and fitness, and it 
was only later that it has degenerated into the morbid and 
unhealthy institution of caste. And it is evident, from these 
references as noticed before, that this hymn is comparatively 
later in origin. Originally, the Vedas were three in number, 
and the Atharva-Veda came into existence some centuries 
later. The presence of a reference to the fourth Veda in the 
Purusa-Sikta has, therefore, naturally led some scholars to 
regard it as an interpolation. It is really difficult to avoid the 
conclusion that, if not the whole of the Purusa-Siikta, at least 
the portion containing the above references, must be regarded 
as composition of a much later age. But, apart from these 
references, the poem may be regarded as really representing 
the high-water mark of the philosophical speculation’ of the 
hymnul age. We shall in this connection refer to one other 
Rigvedic passage, which has, it seems, escaped the attention 
of Vedic scholars; and this shall be our last. In R.V.,, I, 
164, 20, we meet with a highly significant, though clumsily 
expressed, representation of the intimate and organic relation 
between the individual soul and the universal spirit. They 
are metaphorically represented as two beautiful birds, devoted 
to each other, and dwelling together om the same tree, one of 
them (the individual soul) receiving his nourishment fromthe 
other, and the other offering the same with utmost delight, and 
requiring nothing whatever for his own nourishment. These 
and similar other reflective and quasi-philosophical poems, 
scattered here and there in the Rig-veda, formed the quarries 
wherein we discover the earliest rudiments of the Vedantic 
speculation i in their slow process of crystallisation. 
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